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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Rapecssntetive of LAMPERTI. 
pils Rian for 
CONCERT, ore TORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence Summer Residence: 

408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 

“1 declare Mrs. Ratcliffe meee to be my only 
representative and | advise all papils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by 

(Signed) PROF. rd B LAMPERTI. 


Jume 17, 1890. Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 


Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 





AC HILL E E RR ANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR -ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor ieevten Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
“ Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 


FRIDA DE 





GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. B}ORKSTEN 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York, 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near Vist § Street, N New York. 


Mr. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone— 
Culture. 


Vocal 
ew York. 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West 86th Street, 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Bic Perfecting the Voice, 
est 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M, GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratoridé, Church, Concert, » Come 
Studio: 196 Fifth Ave., Mondays an Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


repared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 


Singers 
731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


eert. Studio: 


Mr, C, WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4# West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme, FLORENZA p’'ARONA 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 














GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 78d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone, 
Concert, Meme Oper 
West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 


814 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND Searonss, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & heal Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 3th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, a 
Studios: { West 50th Street, New York. 
tudios: 4953 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 


Pupils received for Piano or Coe and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., ad 
220 West 50th Street, "New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction, 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 








ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 33th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
STuDIOo: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
82 East 28d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 
University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
For lessons, terms, &c., applv at 
Private Studio, 28 W est 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 


Music School. 
Resident and veiting ope. Piano. Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera Concerts, Festivals 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hali, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





PSE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIAWO AMD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CarRI1, Directors. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not inthe world.”"—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro Wiil resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. “Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private pupils accepted 
ddress : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





' 
MISS VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 


To include harmony and the study of part songs, 
&c. Private and class instruction. 
STUDIO, Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 





Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 


Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GUSTAW Li vy, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, — 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 

Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Soviety. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION, 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
800 Union Place, Elm:ra, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

limited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address29E 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Boub For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 1 ’ West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East Qud 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 

“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 89th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. InsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Muz. LUISA CAPPIANI. 
128 West 39th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address: 157 East 86th Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
pao one in nom ah ry and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 

Pupil of the famous Mme. *LORENZA. d’' ARONA, 
Certificated graduate of her “Special Teachers 

Course.” Instruction, 124 East 

York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. J 


Mag. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


1238 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Eiysées), Paris. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours; from 12 M. tol P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
o “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysix and [heory 
of Interpretation. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Compositiv 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


ee” Oo Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
ot. Instruction. 
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FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLAyING, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical development 
voice production. 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G, DosseRT, Director. 

Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896 ; April 16, 1896, 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 























Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England, 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L‘AVENIR. 





Mme, EMELIE GAMMEE, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 
m. Lecturers 


Pi cay tion for Stage and Platfor 
oe ve 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 
1. Rue de Vilhos te PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAM E CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Pure Italian Method, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mur. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
: School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 

Pustic Concerts Every Mont. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 





Mise-en- 





MARIE ROZE, 


Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 


Répertoire ; 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


i 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET,. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS | 


8 Rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 
round, Not a aoppinte place, but a Home, 





Boston. 





EMIL Tare. 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
190-122 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


B. Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifal—Sim JOSEPE BARNBY. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
ta 


ught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, “fc chest ral 
Sight Readi: Page snag Cc ora Oren 
Music Classes. 


Operatic an 
studies at greatly en tates.- Scholarehipa, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the >ecretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto, 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or smail orchestras, 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, 8. W., London. 




















MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 68 Rue de Prony, Paris. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11% Rue de Milan. Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 


Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure hate. method, —— age omen 
ractice. oice, lyric declamation, " 
solfdge, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Roomter course, three years. Teme, motetete 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 
GARCIA METHOD—Dire_ecr. 
16 Rue Halévy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 








35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SHASON 1895-96. 





The Virgil Piano School 





and School of 
Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W. 15th St., near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M, Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Agency Founded 
1879, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subseri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
oa jem Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 

Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert. Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Elgin Avenue, London, W 


MRS. EMI BEHNKB, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 
“MM E 
oa ¥ rs. — fom, Soy a socdypieee authority 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
pe al 2 lle. thoroughly philosophical princi- 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
ERNEST CAVOUR. 


136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 
Telegraphic address : Hooke London. 
Ben Davies’.Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rien’s pocsrts in England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall ‘n London. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 
Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 

Lessons a in Voice vt en and 

Singing. Porchester Terrace, 

tore. Gate, W., London, 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journai 
| ain tims 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
advertising het ig an Sere connected with 

















The best Eats of pw es wit 
music in Bogiend, reland otland. 
terms will forwarded RL spe t * 
offices: 19 Berners St, i 7 LONDON, W by EN : 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR Musicians. 
Enlarged to 72 Colurins 184. The 
Musical Wi in Great 
Annual be bonrtption f to 
nu. tu on 
abroad, 8s $d. per year. tg, op 
traits on separate plate eerie of mas 
oe eo, ¥ bc maps nish ns 


yg 3 
Tue MUSICAL STANDARD has aa ‘interesting features too 
f maention, Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 
yourself, 
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CQ™ Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in eaterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the. critical 

examination of the must- 

cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


HARDMAN 
IANO 








**The only Plane which Improves ander "* The choice of the best informed and most 


critical of the trade and the musical public ly. 
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THE MESSIAH. 
(Le Messie.) 


For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 
La voix du Seigneur se fit entendre. 


The glory of the Lord. 
Gloire au Seigneur. 


For unto usa child is born. 
Parmi nous |’Enfant est né. 


He feeds His flock. 
lis garde ses ouailles. 


OR anyone who knows the palateless, hair lip, 

consonantless condition of correct French little re- 

flection is required to decide that oratorio is not in its 
best dress in that language. 

The reiteration of ‘‘ law faw ai nai, law faw ai nai” some 
half dozen times is not calculated to impress with an idea 
of a divine birth. ‘‘Soh sah vair say” does not seem to 
impress the thought that His blood was poured out. 

‘Say nér” for Lord or Jehovah, ‘‘ Al-le-weel-ya” for 
Hallelujah, ‘‘ Mayr-see,” which all the conductors use in 
collecting fares on the omnibuses, for I thank thee, ‘‘Ooa 
yee” for flocks, ‘‘ De boo Jee dah” for rise up Judah, &c., 
do not of themselves create that idea of sublimity and rev- 
erence to which some are accustomed. 

When allis said and done there is an inherent expression 
in sound as there is in color. 

Beyond that, although all the traditions were carefully 
studied by a chef hors ligne as authority, and by interpre- 
ters each one an advanced artist, there was yet a some- 
thing in the Paris Messiah that made it seem like a stage 
Messiah. It lacked perspective. It was to the sentiment 
as a church is to religion or these Passion Plays and Infant 
Jesus shows to the subject. 

Part of this was no doubt due to the smallness of 
the organ, to the comparative smallness of the chorus, 
to the anti-mystical and féte trained spirits of players 
and singers, a large part no doubt to the language ; 
but unquestionably it might safely be traced also to that 
which dominates all expression in Paris—the substitution 
of elegance for ponderousness in all departments of life 
and thought. 

This idea of *‘ elegance " is law and gospel to the French, 
man andwoman. All other things are squeezed out before 
it in the French capital. 

Comfort and health are squeezed out before it in the tight 
glove and small, high heeled shoe, vocal sonority and 
respiration in the chic trimmed waist and tightened collar, 
home convenience in the graceful line and artistic curve 
of outside roof and wall which leave the inside without a 
closet, and in the exquisite finesse of manner which will 
include sincerity if possible, but not if impolite. 

The Parisian blood absolutely rejects the ponderous. 
They simply will not have it. The instant it appears, no 
matter what the sacrifice, snips are cut, edges turned up, 
lines drawn and corners pointed toward that queen of ver- 
bal subtlety, the word ‘‘ elegant.” For all things at all 
times by all classes the excuse is rendered : 

‘‘In Paris, you know, the elegance must be preserved !” 

This is what makes Paris the most elegant city on the 
whole earth’s surface. And this perhaps is why in some 
portions of Beethoven thought, in most of Brahms and in 
the oratorio, one sometimes has that feeling of getting the 
stage representation or seeing the mirrored picture instead 
of the original life. 

With Bach it is different, for there the sweeps of ponder- 
ous effect are so immense that there is place for much dainty 
manipulation and small elegance in between, which saves 
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the consciousness of the colossal ponderousness of the 
whole, and the solid square is not discovered. 

One thing which was very distinctly evidenced in this 
sacred chef d’ceuvre of a past century, placed side by side 
with the musical dramas of latter days, was the sense of 
restored sufficiency in the vocal department. 

How much greater is the greatness of force without effort 
than of effort without force ! 

Singers once more seemed capable... They seemed 
actually to have some voice left over and really some 
breath. There was no evidence of fight between their 
angry persons and the orchestra. The work was vocal and 
instrumental, not instrumental versus vocal. It was a 
great relief. 

The women soloists, however, dueat the ‘‘ elegant ” belt 
in their breathings, both of them. In the long syllabic wind- 
ings they were obliged to catch and gasp from time to time 
as Mrs. Carl Alves, for example, would not think of doing. 
In precision and shading the chorus was excellent. The 
organist was M. Eugene Lacroix, organist of the Church of 
the Dominicans, written about in Paris Organ Loft Whis- 
perings. 

This was the second hearing of the Messiah in Paris, 
due also to M. Charles Lamoureux some twenty-three years 
ago.. There was not a vacant seat in the house and the 
deepest attention was paid to the work to the last note. Vic- 
tor Wilder it was who translated the work at that time 
from the original score. 

There is something awful in the idea that any man ever 
wrote out such a work in twenty-five days, even if it was 
well and clearly conceived in the brain previous to begin- 
ning. What an acquaintance with musical law the man 
must have had! It is no improvisation. He was not fa- 
vored as are the sons of genius of to-day either. He had to 
rake and scrape together his 200 ducats to make the trip to 
Rome when he wanted to go there. He wrote to within 
eight days of his death. He and Bach were born within a 
month of each other, about this season by the way, and 
though they studied and lived close together and admired 
each other, they never met, I believe. 

In this connection one cannot but reflect with gratitude 
upon the number of people who, in their different ways, 


have contributed to the making popular of this sublime. 


style of music: orchestra leaders who have made fragments 
familiar by constant repetition ; leaders of choral unions 
and singing societies who, by making loved the great 
choruses, have made attention to the long, heavy works 
possible ; organists who have kept the style alive by pas- 
sages from pastorale and overture ; good people who have 
lent their church buildings and basements for study and 
preparation, and faithful teachers who have let truth drop 
little by little into untrained ears. A. sort of universal part 
rehearsal that has been kept up over the world, training to 
their perfection the listeners of the earth. 
*# *# *# 


Speaking on the subject of the training of listeners and 
the incongruities of latterday musical appreciation, the 
same amount ot truth on the subject was never pressed into 
the same number of words as in a recent letter of Mr. 
Floersheim, the Berlin ' representative of THe Musicar 
Courter. As useful truth like that deserves repeating, I 
give it again here, partly for my own pleasure in writing it : 

‘You don’t know what you are missing in the United 
States that you are not hearing these lighter grade operas. 
They are beautiful, and they are educational. You get 
too much Wagner, and you get it before you are ready to 
understand him. 

‘‘ People in Germany are brought up on Haydn and Mo- 
zart in the way of symphony before they are given Beetho- 
ven and the works of modern symphonists, and they get a 
good dose of Lortzing, Adam and Auber before, through 
Weber, they climb up to Wagner in the realm of opera. 

“Of an American it is expected that he shall swallow, un- 
derstand and digest Brahms, Dvor4k and Tschaikowsky 
without having first appreciated Haydn, and that he shall 
love Wagner before he has ever heard Lortzing. This is 
all wrong of course.” 

Mr. Floersheim was speaking of Lortzing’s comic opera, 
The Armorer, when he made the above valuable criticism. 

The law of systematic gradation is one of the most 
powerfully effective of the laws of the universe, and the 
one most wilfully, stupidly and incessantly transgressed in 
all departments. In study most of all, in hearing, in read- 
ing, in composition form, in aiming to be rich or happy, or 
famous, it has never yet been the fashion to recognize that 
all ascents are ladder-wise—a series of consecutive steps. 

*s*e 

Delna, in speaking of Orphée, is delighted with the pub- 
lic and sniffs at critics. The people are delightful, she 
says, warm, enthusiastic, appreciative, and the fact that 
standing room has been at a premium since the first night 
speaks for itself. In fact, it is only by some happy chance 
that one can get a seat at present, and the opera is given 
three times a week. She has received congratulations and 
praise from people who have seen and heard her, which 
after all, she says, is the best, as of course they have no 
object. The students have been very kind, and have sent 
her resolutions of perfect satisfaction. 


Critics, she sniffs, always have some object. They copy 





one author or try how different they can be. Oftentimes 
three or four of them follow right in the same blunder. 

For instance, in the famous vocalise passage sung by 
Mme. Viardot, instead of singing the vocalises, which were 
not written by Gluck at all but by an Italian named Ber- 
tini, Delna sang CombAts des desordre extréme of Gluck’s 
own writing. Notwithstanding, several critics went on 
telling how she sang the vocalises and comparing it with 
the execution of Mme. Viardot ! 

As to costumes, the Opéra Comique has a costumer hired 
by the state to care for the dressing of parts. Not satisfied 
with second-hand decisions, the girl made a special study 
of the dressing of Orphée by reading and by searching 
pictures in the Louvre bearing upon the time and subject. 

With regard to the slow or fast singing of the air J'ai 
perdu mon Eurydice, about which there has been so much 
discussion, the singer says that she has herself read the 
words of Gluck, copied by Berbez, saying that if sung 
fast that air was immediately transformed into a dance 
tune. It is marked “lente.” 

All of which goes to show that this singer is working 
neither blindly nor at random, even if somewhat inde- 
pendent. 


**# 


This week was marked by a very brilliant soirée, given 
by Mme. Marie Roze at her home, 64 Rue de la Victoire. 

It was the first of the series of public musicales which 
are planned to accent the weekly concerts of her pupils. 
In addition it was the opening of the charming theatre 
which the singer had built into her home for the use of her 
advanced operatic pupils. 

About 200 people were present, élite music lovers, 
artist friends and members of the press, who were invited 
on purpose to criticise the stage work done. The evening (?), 
which lasted till next morning, was divided into four 
grand parts—concert, opera, refreshments, supper. All 
four were a success in their respective spheres. 

Marie Roze, who is an au fait society woman, was charm- 
ing, graceful and interesting. Asa hostess she surpassed 
by a tact and thoughtfulness rare enough in a singer, still 
more so ina prima donna. She puts herself out of her 
mind for the time being, has a level head, can think of 
many different things at one time, and has an excellent 
memory, which keeps in mind people's individual interests, 
and of these she knows when and how to speak. She is 
neither ‘‘fussy” nor stiff, and so makes everyone feel 
graceful. 

On the concert program she sang twice: in a duo from 
Renaud and Armide and in two charming chansons of 
Mme. Gabrielle Ferrari, J’ai tant de choses 4 vous dire 
and Songe du Poéte. 

The tenor with whom she sang is a pupil of M. Riviére— 
a young man of engaging personality, enlarged Capoul 
voice and much warmth of expression. Mlles. France, 
Edith Mac Kay Amaury and Garnier were applauded in 
this program also. ~ 

The second part consisted of scenes from the opera of 
Faust and from Galathée. The part of Marguerite was 
played by Mlle. de Réville, a pupil, who sang with charm and 
method. Mile. Emelen showed more than average promise 
as Galathée. The young lady is soon to make her début in 
opéra comique. In addition was a monomime danced by 
an Opera artist accompanied by the composer, recitations 
of poems by the author, and a Bach aria and Scénes de 
Czardas by a violin artist. Mme. Gayrard-Pacini was one 
of three accompanists. 

M. Eugéne Gigout, director of the School of Organ Im- 
provisation and Plain Chant, gives his first pupil concert 
next week at his home on Rue Jouffroy. Bach predemi- 
nates on the program ; Lemmens, Haydn, Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns also; compositions by the master, M. Gigout, and the 
young and talented organist of St. Vincent de Paul, M. 
Boellmann, represent the latest day. 

Of the former are short pieces in Gregorian tonality, 
grand choeur dialogué and andante varié; of the lattera 
suite gothique, consisting of chorale, menuet gothique, 
Priére A Notre Dame, and toccata; and a rondel for two 
voices in Phrygian style. M. Gigout will be remembered 
as the interesting organist of St. Augustin, one of the rec- 
ognized leaders of the best organ style in Paris. 

La Naissance du Christ, an oratorio, by M. J. B. Wecker- 
lin, the savant librarian of the Conservatoire Library, was 
heard this week to advantage with solos, chorus and organ, 
played by M. Tetocart, maitre de chapelle of St. Vincent de 
Paul. It is described by the criticsas of archaic form and 
full of interest from beginning to end. 

Le Macon, by Auber, which has been rendered here this 
week, was first played in 1825, with reprise in 1845. Roger, 
Capoul, Audran and Vizentini have been among its inter- 
preters. 

An article in the Guzde Musica/, of Brussels, speaks ad- 
visedly of this subject of reprise of old ‘classic mor- 
ceaux. ‘Nothing could be better,” the writer says, 
“than this presentation of standard works whose merits 
have been tried by time, in the chaos of indecision, uncer- 
tainty, lack of intention and mathematic mechanism which 
characterizes the present epoch when a new school is being 
born.” 

A committee of academicians has been formed to raise a 
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monument to Madame Carvalho in Pére la Chaise. The 
design has already been accepted. 

Widor’s superb concerto in F minor has been played at 
Leipsic with complete success. A matinée to the memory 
of Ambroise Thomas has been given at Nimes. On the 
program were fragments of Hamlet, Songe d’une nuit 
d’&é, Mignon, and La Double Echelle. 

An exceedingly witty article by Arséne Alexandre, 
speaking of the delay in the nomination of a Conservatoire 
director, says, among other things, that he presumes the 
worthy minister whose duty it is to decide the weighty mat- 
ter is listening to all the works of Massenet, Dubois, 
Salvayre, Jonciéres and other candidates so as to be able to 
judge of respective merits ; also reading and rereading the 
entire répertoire of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and scenes 
from Dumas, Pailleron, Augier, &c., which constitute the 
dramatic menu of the institution. Meantime he must study 
the functions of various instruments, and the opinions, ar- 
tistic and musical, of the various candidates, and he adds 
convincingly that all that cannot be done in one evening 
even by quite a smart man. 

Inasmuch as the Conservatoire marches very well with- 
out a head, the writer does not see why it should be neces- 
sary to have an ornamental fonctionnaite whose only use 
is to ring the bell during examinations. If the Conserva 
toire can march without a head, he asks, why cannot the 
head march without a Conservatoire ; in other words, why 
bother with one at all! Infact, where is the great utility to 
the state of this expensive trainer of talent for the lyric stages 
when strangers who come from centres that have never 
seen a national conservatoire are daily creeping in and 
being applauded enthusiastically on those stages? 

Voila, une idée ! 

A Russian, M. Nicolas de Lestownitchy, made more than 
an ordinary impression last night in a Parisian début at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs. A Rhapsodie Ukraienne by Lis- 
senko, the Beethoven Sonate quasi una fantasia, an étude 
on a veritable Chinese air by Arensky, and the Danse 
Macabre, Saint-Saéns—Liszt, were among the most exciting 
numbers. The pianist got hold of his audience with the 
first number and did not lose it once afterward. An inde- 
scribable authority, ease, care in detail, dramatic color, 
and singing touch were some of his qualities, and he had 
an added quality of giving features their proper place, so 
as to make a picture of a composition instead of a series of 
curiosities. The Scherzo ala Russe which he played was 
created by Nicolas Rubinstein and afterward made over by 
Liszt, and dedicated to Sophie Mentor, who did not affect 
it much on account of its massive difficulties, 

It is wonderful the mass of good music that is being 
played in the city at present at concerts of societies of all 
sorts for the advancement of music. There is the Society 
of New Music, with M. Henri Eymien its loyal head and 
supporter ; the excellent Société Philharmonique, in which 
artist Breitner has sunk a fortune of time, money, interest 
and endeavor during the season ; the Musique de Chambre, 
with M, I. Philipp, the conscientious soul; Society of 
Ancient and Classic Music, always young M. Chas. Bordes; 
and now the celebrated organ series at the Trocadéro, with 
M. Guilmant its founder and incomparable artist, is about 
to commence. 

The programs alone of these concerts would form a valu- 
able reference library for young American musicians. 
Should the desire be evidenced to possess them these col- 
umns will at any time be devoted to that purpose. 

In addition are many masterly concerts and recitals given 
by established artists, a good part of whose lives has been 


spent in coming to the perfection desirable in an ‘‘ apostle,” 


as every executant ought to be. 

In the face of all this it does not seem advisable that 
young Americans should impose their unripe efforts on a 
public expected to pay for them, and for the express pur- 
pose of making a little money. ‘‘ Getting heard in Paris” 
under those circumstances really does not mean anything, 


and the little ‘squeezed-out notices go for nothing in the 
big life plan. 

Anybody can get heard anywhere who rents a room and 
comes out on the stage of it and sings away or plays away. 
It is like getting looked at on the street; anybody can 
through human curiosity. It is getting looked at again 
and again, having people to turn and look after you, seek 
the street you are on, and want to find out who you are 
and where you come from, and to have eight people out of 
ten feel that way, and that while being dressed in pérfect 
taste and moving with perfect refinement—that is the 
great art. Anybody can get looked at ; and it is not getting 
heard, but how getting heard, that makes the impression 
for the musician, player or singer. 

Colonel Mapleson has been here looking up talent this 
week. As he left the Hétel du Rhin with only a small 
valise in his hand, itdoes not appear that he was over- 
burdened with the article on his departure for London. 
Mr. Duff also has been in the studios. He was in M. 
Bouhy’s one mortiing a few days ago. 

There is always demand for valuable supply—always. 

Somebody, evidently without any reverence for The 
Messiah in his heart, on Sunday afternoon, while the music 
lovers of a home on the Avenue Victor Hugo were away 
listening to the Handel chef d’ceuvre, stole into the house 
and walked off with 500,000 frs. in ‘* obligations.” 

Della Rogers, writing from Milan, scoffs at the idea of 
‘‘war” down there. ‘‘Do they call that a‘ war’?” she 
says. ‘‘ Why, they could get up a better side show outside 
a circus tent in an American village!” Miss Rogers is 
studying a new réle for the Scala. The music is lovely. 

M. Dupeyron, one of the leading artists of the Opéra, has 
been winning added laurels in Salammbo at Bordeaux. M. 
Dupeyron is a baritone of exceptional value, a young giant 
physically, dark, handsome, vital, just the person on whom 
tocount in Wagner réles. 

The bust of Alexandre Dumas, fils, has been placed in 
the Comédie Frangaise, between Balzac and Augier. 

The premiére of Ghiselle is fixed for April 1 at Monte 
Carlo. Attention is on tiptoe for the appearance of Mme. 
Emma Eames, who has added inestimably to her prestige 
by her admirable representation of Desdemona. Ghiselle, 
however, is of a wholly distinct character, being savage 
and passionel, and then it is to be a creation. 

All success to the beautiful singer ! 

Fannte EpeGar Tuomas. 








Miss Roberts Talks.—Miss Alice J. Roberts gave an- 
other of her interesting musical talks at Elmira, N. Y., on 
March 19, her subject being Rhythm. Miss Slee sang songs 
in illustration of the talk, which was most interesting and 
instructive. 


A Chickering Musicale.—Another of the delightful in- 
vitation Chickering musicales took place on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 24, in Chickering Hall. Mme. Eugenie de 
Roode, pianist; Mrs. Anna Taylor Jones, contralto, and 
Florence Brown Shepard gave a delightful program, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a crowded house. 


Conductorism.—T he practice of having a series of direct- 
ors to conduct successive concerts has had a setback at 
Budapest. The Minister has refused to pay the usual sub- 
vention to the Philharmonic Society because it has no 
permanent director, as he argues that it is impossible for 
an orchestra to do good work with a perpetual change of 
conductors. 


Women’s Hats.—The hat question has now reached 
Bucharest. At the performance of a piece, Raoul Maracine, 
a spectator in the orchestra, found it impossible to see over, 
under or around a love of a hat in the seat before him. He 
went to the box office and demanded his money returned. 
As this was refused, he has begun an action against the 
manager. 


THE VOCAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


(Reprinted from THE MUSICAL COURIER, March 18 and 25, 1&6.) 


I. 

HERE is at least one point connected with 
singing that will not be disputed. Perhaps to speak 

of it in a journal read largely by singing people may seem a 
trifle cruel. It is the fact of failure. Doubtless you would 
say it should be left, along with all other unpleasant facts, 
to the consideration of such people as pessimists and 
musical critics. Upon this fact, however, it is the intention 
of one neither by creed a pessimist, nor a critic by trade, 
to put as much emphasis as possible, not.in any malevo- 
lent spirit, but for the purpose of bringing about a more 
proper realization of it, and in order, if possible, by im- 
pressing the fact, to prompt the drawing therefrom of logical 
inferences, which may be of service in doing away with it. 

Should the statement be made that so far every purely 
American made singer has been a failure, it would appear 
at first sight to be as the wildest vagary of the most pessi- 
misti¢ of critics or the mean thrust of one of whose parti¢- 
ular failure at least there could be no doubt. Perhaps, 
however, more truth would be contained in such a state- 
ment than would at first seem possible. Of what might be 
called little successes, there are, of course, a number. But 
if the singing profession is to be held in any very high 
honor—and to this hypothesis there can be but one an- 
swer—it must be believed of its majority, at least, that 
the success it aims after is the highest success, and any- 
thing short of that, comparative failure. How many singers 
in this city who take pains to express great partiality for 
their particular line of work could not confess to secret, 
perhaps bitter, longings after grand opera! It is pretty 
safe to say that not many would remain off the Metropol- 
itan stage from preference. This, ther, is the meaning of 
the above sweeping statement—that all purely American 
made singers have been failures in that not one has been 
able to achieve really great success, not one has been 
good enough or nearly good enough to take a leading réle 
in grand opera. 

Now, it is not desired to belittle the singers we have pro- 
duced. If they but bring pleasure to one poor soul, let 
them have our benedictions. But we cannot make great 
singers by blessing little singers. There is no doubt about 
it: singing in this city is not what it should be, nor is it as 
good as we deceive ourselves into imagining itis. There 
are two—no doubt more—standards of criticism carried 
around by the same persons. Sunday morning we call 
that great singing which has in it not one element of that 
which we called fine singing at the opera the night before. 
And the worst of it all is that our ideals are all set toward 
the church standard. So true is this that, put a great 
singer in a church choir incognito to sing a service, and 
probably it would go hard with the musical committee. 
Every canon of church criticism would be violated. He 
would not sing quite ‘‘ sweetly ” enough, no doubt, and his 
voice might fill the church, which combination would cer- 
tainly ruin his chances for a position. 

But leaving the comparatively small number of little suc- 
cesses, what about that vast crowd of those whom not even 
the most unmusical of pewholders would class as anything 
but failures? One need but watch for a short time the con- 
tinuous procession as it moves from church door to church 
door, and from stage entrance to stage entrance, getting 
nothing but a growing aché at the heart and a wilder look 
in the eye, to get some little idea of what the fact of fail- 
ure means. But these things do not trouble us much. The 
public applause gives little thought to the failures who have 
tried to be even the little successes it claps. Perhaps if it 
did, and if such thought should by any possibility lead to 
an attempt to get at the reason of it all, it might have 
greater successes to applaud. 

Let any would-be prima donna consider these facts well. 
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Others fully as gifted intellectually and physically, with 
just as high ambitions and ideals, with just as much pluck 
and capacity for hard work, have tried, and not one in all 
these years has succeeded. 

Now, it is not the aim of this article to try to drive every 
ambitious pupil to Europe. After all they over there can- 
not boast very much to us, except as the inventor of a fly- 
ing machine that could carry him a few feet and then drop 
him could boast to a man who was not the fortunate pos- 
sessor of any flying machine at all. It is true that to 
Europe we owe everything in the way of great singing we 
have had, but a possible twenty or thirty great singers on 
the stage to-day is not a wonderful showing when accBunt 
is taken of the thousands European teachers have tried to 
put there. And how many American singers who do knock 
at this supposed sesame to greatness ever gain admittance? 
A few have, and they are those we most delight to honor. 
But as to the others, take even the most successful, it is 
getting to be an old sad story now—the engagement with 
the Abbey Company, a first appearance on any stage, the 
sympathetic audience, the host of expectant friends with 
their hearts beating like triphammers. Her song is over ; 
the audience puts its sympathy into a little applause and 
goes away and forgets, the friends applaud vociferously 
and go away with beating hearts changed to aching ones 
and smiles to tears; the critics, if they are kind, decide it 
is not necessary to make any mention of her; as for her, 
well—she is only another failure. 

It is maintained that the logical inference from these 
facts ‘is that something is the matter—more here, but only 
a little less abroad. And it is submitted that the matter is 
with the teaching. Else one is driven to the belief, con- 
trary as it is to analogies, that nature has bestowed on a 
ridiculously small proportion, even of those alone to whom 
has been given avery great longing to sing, a vocal mechan- 
ism capable of great singing. It may be that the latter is 
the true conclusion, but let us be driven to it, not run after 
it, as is the custom. The man or woman who can look at 
all this—and there has not been space to picture what it 
means in real misery—with perfect composure, except per- 
haps to lose it in laughing at the poor failures, or calling 
them fools for ever thinking they could ever sing, and who 
will accept the latter conclusion without a struggle, is 
morally of low grade and mentally lazy. And particularly 
for a teacher, who has trained some of these failures, to 
make the premise to every argument that whatever he holds 
is right, and not the rather be impelled to a never ceas- 
ing analysis of his ways of thinking and methods of work 
to see if he really is right, lest perchance failure may be 
his fault, seems incredible. It is impossible to get around 
this brief argument. One teacher tells a pupil to do one 
thing, another the direct opposite. Both cannot be right. 
Therefore one at least is doing for the pupil that which 
must contribute more to failure than to success, for you 
teachers would be the last to declare that what you tell 
your pupils to do makes no difference anyway. Is it then 
unreasonable to ask that every teacher be ready to give up 
that which he or she has hitherto taught, and honestly 
taught, but with results that undeniably are not what one 
feels they ought to be, if good reasons can be given for 
something else? Certainly an attempt after better things 
needs the brains and ability of every musical person. 

Again, for one to meet with sneers or sarcasm any sug- 
gestion as to a way out of the difficulty for which logical 
reasons are advanced, or with that provoking self-satisfied 
statement, ‘‘I guess the old methods are good enough for 
me,” is to put one’s self squarely in the position of those 
who from the beginning of the world have acted as the 
dead weights to all progress. To such a one the story of 
Galileo is suggested as worthy of his or her mature con- 
sideration. There is always the danger that the one you 
sneer at can say and say truly, as did Galileo on getting 
up from the rack on which the dead weights of those days 
had tortured him into denying that the earth moved, 
‘* Well, it does, just the same.” ‘There is always the possi- 
bility that you may be moving around the sun when you 
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chim the sun is moving around you, Therefore, consider 
well before you sneer, or before you think anything is 
good enough for you. 

Now, not only is it the logical inference from the fact of 
failure that something is the matter with the teaching, but, 
it is submitted, it is a like inference from an intelligent and 
unprejudiced consideration of the teaching that such fail- 
ure is just what we should reasonably expect. Of course 
there are a diversity of methods, but ‘through them all 
there runs the same spirit; that is to say, they all treat 
the voice from practically the same standpoint. Itis not to 
help increase the diversity that this article is written or the 
club to which reference will be made later was formed, but 
to change the spirit ; to show that the old standpoint would 
but naturally lead to failure, and to discuss a new stand- 
point; as a better basis of work and a probable means of 
greater success. This will be the more immeciate object 
of the second part of this article in next week’s issue. 





Il. 

Hitherto there has been a remarkable failure on the part 
of the singing world to make a very important distinction 
and to recognize a very important fact. The distinction is 
that between the production of a tone, which is purely a 
matter of science, and the doing and saying something with 
it, which is purely a matter of art ; the fact is—the absolute 
dependence of this ar/ of singing upon this sczence of tone 
production. Indeed there has been such a dread on the 
part of that lovely, unreasonable maiden called Art, lest 
perchance she might get a speck of the supposed dry dust 
of science on her beautiful white robes, that she has run 
away from well nigh everything that has had a taint of 
logic or reason in it. And it is precisely because we have 
failed to apply scientific methods to a scientific subject—in 
an age of science; because we have been guided by au- 
thority and tradition—in days when it is required of people 
that they give a reason for the faith that is in them ; be- 
cause we have not had an accurate knowledge of the causes 
of that which we have been trying to produce—in a time 
when an effort to get at the causes of everything and to 
change existing conditions by working at those causes is 
characteristic of all lines of work that are successful—it is 
for these reasons that in the first part of this article there 
appeared the statement that the prevailing methods of 
training the voice would but naturally lead to the failure 
there portrayed. 

That method which is most common and least scientific, 
as it attempts to mold an effect with absolutely no atten- 
tion to its cause, is imitation of tone. If it be true that 
many teachers are teachers because they have failed as 
singers, it is certainly rather hard on the pupil to have to 
imitate them. No doubt imitation may be of great value 
as an aid if you can get the right thing to imitate, but it is 
maintained that as a basis of work it is unscientific and in- 
adequate. How much so may be suggested by the history 
of the rise and fall of the tremolo. In attempting to imi- 
tate the real vibration in every great singer's voice the im- 
itators very easily fell into something absolutely different, 
but sounding a little like the real thing and far more easily 
acquired—a tremolo. This was the fad for some time, till 
people, seeing how ruinous it was to the voice, very sensi- 
bly became disgusted with it. Now people are so afraid of 
any vibration, lest perchance it may be the dreaded tremolo, 
that as a consequence of applying the method of imitation 
we have arrived at a point where we pinch nearly all vibra- 
tion out of the voice. This is only one of many instances 
of the bad results of imitation, and shows the dangers of 
that method. 

There are methods, however, in which some attention is 
given tocause. Pupils are sometimes fortunate enough to 
be told to do definite things, such as to raise or lower 
larynx, tongue or palate. But this, as shown by the differ- 
etice of opinion as to which is better—to raise or lower, is 
done with little or no knowledge of the offices which those 
parts and the muscles used in moving them were fitted by 
nature to perform. And, what is even worse, the teacher 


if asked for his reasons in any given case would either have 
to resort to the answer of a cettain famous European 
teacher, ‘‘ It is not necessary,” or in most cases could give 
no better one than that such and such good singers had 
done this thing, and this, without any knowledge whether 
the fine tone was produced by such action, without any ref- 
erence to it, or in spite of it. No wonder that such a hap- 
hazard way of working has resulted in failure ! 

Now it is submitted that the standpoint which should be 
made the basis of work in tone making, and which will 
surely be the means of greater success, is the standpoint 
which has brought success to every line of work in which 
such standpoint has been intelligently used. It is in brief 
this: Change the effect by working to change the action 
of the cause. But a mere working from the standpcint of 
cause is not enough. There must bé an accurate knowl- 
edge of the causes. The whole complex vocal mechanism 
must be known, the exact position of the bones and carti- 
lages, and the attachments and directions of the muscles, 
and then by an application of the laws of muscular action 
and of mechanics the proper action of the causes may be 
absolutely determined. This will of course necessitate 
much harder work and greater preparation on the part of 
teachers. It requires such accurate knowledge that a 
teacher can afford to allow a pupil to make—and even in- 
sist upon his making—the most disagreeable of tones for a 
time, tones which set the pupil, family and friends all 
wild, and can afford to lose one and even many more 
pupils, simply because he knows that some particular 
cause is beginning to act a little as it should, and has the 
courage that comes with absolute knowledge of truth to 
stand and even invite present criticisin for the sake of the 
final effect. For let it be particularly understood that an 
intelligent ear must recognize and accept as good the inter- 
mediate qualities, no matter how unpleasant, being, as 
they are, the temporary expressions of necessary steps to 
the final development. The teacher of the voice from this 
standpoint must know more about the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the vocal mechanism than even an ordinary first- 
class physician ; in fact he must be a tone specialist. 

Had those seekers after vibration gone to work from this 
scientific standpoint, and instead of trying to imitate the 
effect had studied the vocal mechanism and found out pre- 
cisely what are the causes of vibration, and then had made 
the causes in their own throats act in accordance with the 
laws thus found, the result would have beea without any 
doubt a tone vibrant like the great singer’s and not the 
harmful tremolo; for put forth a like cause and you are 
bound to get a like effect every time. This is an absolute 
law of the universe. 

How else than by such an accurate analysis of the causes 
of voice can it be known which of two contesting teachers is 
right? The only answer to such a question is to be found, 
not in speculation or imagination, or in the word of any 
one teacher, but in the vocal mechanism itself. 

Now just as the question how the causes should act is 
answered by the causes themselves, in like manner is found 
the answer to the question how the causes can best be 
acted upon. A study of the muscles of the throat discloses 
the significant fact that they are all striped muscles, and 
therefore voluntary, ¢# ¢., can be controlled by the will. 
Without dwelling upon the point that having been made 
voluntary they may have been intended for voluntary 
action, does it not seem sensible to adopt this means which 
nature has so kindly furnished? Can any better way be 
suggested for acting upon the causes than by gaining con- 
trol over them. Great ingenuity would of course be neces- 
sary to devise means of gaining this control, but it has been 
absolutely proven that it can be gained by anyone of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and probably in shorter time than is 
ordinarily expended in efforts at placing the voice by other 
means. The objection to this, that a continued thinking 
about muscles is not conducive to good singing, is not well 
taken, for on this point there is no difference of opinion. 
Let it be remembered that we are now concerned with the 
science of tone production, which necessarily precedes the 
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art of singing. When the time comes for real singing, the 
new muscular action will be as natural as was the old. 

It is submitted that this method of work is good in that 
it gives a pupil something definite to do, in that it makes 
him work more intelligently, as it gives the reasons for all 
that he does, in that it is working on lines at least suggested, 
if not absolutely commanded, by nature. 

A firm conviction of the truth of what is contained in this 
article-gfirmer in those who have thought most deeply 
on the subject—and the further conviction that the 
adoption of this system will do away in great measure with 
the fact of failure, and that such adoption can be more 
easily obtained through organization than by individual 
work, has led to the Vocal Science Club. Its members are 
entirely of those who are studying the voice from this scien- 
tific standpoint and have had a practical demonstration of 
the theories here advanced. Its purpose is twofold. (1) To 
obtain by means of (at present weekly) discussion and illus- 
tration an accurate knowledge of the causes of voice and 
the means of gaining correct conscious, individual and com- 
bined action of these causes. (2) To spread such knowledge 
wherever and whenever possible. For the purpose of aiding 
in the latter object there is an associate membership, with the 
usual burdens of such generally imposed upon people and 
the few benefits, except such as may come from the con- 
sciousness of helping on that which will increase the sum 
total of happiness in the world. The meetings of the club 
will be reported from time to time, in order to make more 
definite the merely general idea which this article can 
give of the meaning of that strange new term, ‘‘ Vocal 
Science,” 

In any reform involving a radical change and, of course, 
great opposition, there is need of the combined organized 
effort of allthe minority. It is not supposed that the mem- 
bers of this club are the only ones who have thought on 
these lines. All who believe in this standpoint of cause 
are asked to join in the work. Ifthe results reached in 
working from this standpoint are different in any case the 
club is rea¢y to give up anything in which it can be proven 
wrong. Of course the same spirit is required of others. 
There is nothing, however, which it dreads less than in- 
vestigation. As to those who are of the opposition, the 
club is very ready to argue with them amicably. But time 
cannot be wasted on those whose beliefs are founded not 
on their intellects, but on their emotions. It is not reason- 
able to hope that a man that cannot give reasons for what 
he believes will change his beliefs for the reasons you can 
give him. 

It is believed that there is no other way than that dis- 
cussed in this article to bring about what surely ought to 
be the ideal of everyone having the best interests of singing 
and singers at heart, namely, a vocal profession which, 
like the legal and medical professions, shall be founded on 
a solid basis of generally accepted scientific truth, and like 
them shall have a code of ethics that will do away with all 
these petty jealousies and bickerings which now do so 
much to lower the profession in the general esteem. And, 
it is hoped, the time will soon come when the practice of the 
vocal profession too, having, as a deeper consideration of the 
subject will show it has, such an influence on the public 
health and general public welfare, will be limited by law 
strictly to those who have shown by examination an ac- 
curate knowledge of the way in which the thing they are 
trying to train is produced. 


Notes.—Lectures are given every Tuesday evening 
under the auspices of the Vocal Science Club. Those who 
may wish to attend may obtain tickets by applying by mail 
to the secretary of the club, 229 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city. 

Any communication sent to the above address with ref- 
erence to vocal science or the work of the Vocal Science 
Club, or asking for advice of any kind, will be gladly at- 
tended to by the club. This is meant particularly for those 
out of New York city. V. S.C, 
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HE Royal Opera Intendancy has been somewhat 
chary in the matter of novelties during the past 
winter season, but it is now making up for this by giving 
us a chance to hear some remarkable artists, who are ap- 
pearing here as ‘‘ guests” and who have been making the 
performances particularly interesting during the past week. 
In my last week’s budget I spoke at length of Theodore 
Reichmann’s début at the Royal Opera in Kienzl’s Evan- 
gelimann. A début which elicited no less interest was that 
of Signorina Franceschina Prevosti, who sang Vzo/e¢ta in 
Traviata to a house which was absolutely sold out, despite 
the fact that the prices of admission were raised a couple 
of marks for the occasion. Prevosti was not unknown here 
before, for she appeared during two Kroll seasons and made 
a host of friends and admirers. Her Berlin guest appear- 
ances, however, she owes not to her popularity then 
achieved, but to the fact that His Majesty the Emperor 
saw Mme. Prevosti in Traviata at Hanover, and that he 
was so impressed with her artistic merits that he gave ut- 
terance to the wish for the lady’s appearance also at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. There, of course, his wish is com- 
mand, and thus we had a chance to see and hear Prevosti 
last Tuesday night, when, however, the Emperor was not 
present. . 

Now as far as Mme. Prevosti’s histrionic representation 
of Violetta was concerned, I must say that I fully agree 
with William the Second’s high estimate of her abilities, 
and I believe so did the entire audience, and last, but not 
least, the critics. Such acting as hers in the leave taking 
scene of the second act, the tear stained voice with which 
she utters her ‘‘ Addio, Alfredo, Addio,” and above all the 
entire fourth act dying scene, I have not heard similarly 
represented, except by Sarah Bernhardt. And yet I have 
also witnessed still greater, and above all art'stically still 
more satisfying impersonations of Dumas fils’ first heroine, 
by Eleonora Duse, and by her vocal counterpart, the Bel- 
lincioni. Yes, there is no doubt Prevosti plays Vzo/etta 
a /a Bernhardt, and Bellincioni’s conception, or rather 
reproduction, is as close a copy of the Duse’s as a copy 
can come to an original. Which is the greater of the two 
it would not be difficult to decide, even if I had not just 
read ‘‘ The Raconteur’s” wonderful delineation of Duse’s 
acting in his columns of March 4. The greater comedians 
are Bernhardt and Prevosti; the greater, and in fact the 
greatest, artists are Duse and Bellincioni. 

Vocally, too, I cannot quite understand the furore which 
Prevosti has engendered. She has a wonderful trill, and 
she has the “‘ tricks of the trade” at her fingers’ ends, but I 
cannot say that I find her vocal organ a luscious or even 
in the coloratura and high notes a very brilliant one. 
These high notes themselves are not certain above B flat, 
and that they are not abundant is proven through thé fact 
that the lady sang her arias in the first and third acts 
transposed down a whole and another one a semi tone. 
All this, however, would not disturb my musical equanim- 
ity so greatly if only the intonation were always pure, but 
this is frequently not the case, and the defect greatly 
marred my enjoyment of Mme. Prevosti’s singing. I can- 


not close my summing up of the lady’s performance with- 
out giving vent to the suspicion that Signorina Frances- 
china Prevosti, despite her triply Italianized name, is no 
Italian at all, but perhaps and very likely an English 
woman. The fact that she is rather homely did not pro- 
voke this suspicion, for there are good looking English 
ladies in existence despite Heine'sassertion to the contrary, 
but Mme. Prevosti's pronunciation of the Italian text and 
the gleaming of her teeth are of suspiciously English origin. 

In honor of the ‘‘ guest” the home personnel all sang in 
Italian, and once I distinctly heard Dr. Muck call to the or- 
chestra piano, which, of course, he would have done also 
if th® performance had been given in German. But when 
I say all, including the chorus, sang in Italian, I must make 
one single exception, and that in favor, or rather in disfavor 
of Naval. He was not able to sing A/fredo in Italian, 
though he had four weeks’ notice and time to learn it. 
Of course this spoiled the homogeneousness of the per- 
formance, and in the love duet as well as in the scene 
with Germont pére the use of two different languages 
spoiled the effectiveness of the ensemble. Worse than 
his lack of Italian, however, was his lack of pitch, for Naval 
sang nearly the entire evening distressingly lower than 
he ought to have done in order not to be at variance 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra. Old man Betz 
sang and acted the part of A/fredo’s father in a lugubrious 
style, and this réle, which he once counted among his 
favorite ones, is no longer an unalloyed pleasure to listen 
to. The minor réles were all satisfactorily taken, especial- 
ly good being Miss Rothauser as Flora Bervais. Chorus 
and orchestra did excellently under Dr. Muck’s careful 
guidance and the new mise-en-scéne was worthy of the oc- 
casion. eae 

On Wednesday night I heard an alto of good voice and 
like training, Miss Agnes Nettekoven, who sang Schubert's 
Kreuzzug, and Lieder by Allessandro Scarlatti and G. 
Paissiello, at Bechstein Hall. She was assisted by an in- 
ferior solo violinist, who belongs in the orchestra, but not 
upon the concert platform. His name is Carl Markees and 
he plays ordinarily second fiddle in the Halir Quartet. 
This time he tried to play first fiddle and of course made a 
fizzle of the first movement from Bruch’s second violin 
concerto. aes 

From Bechstein Hall I hastened to the private residence of 
Mr. Otis B. Boise, the American composer and composition 
teacher par excellence, as in his parlors took place a per- 
formance of some of the works of his more advanced pupils. 
These are, of course, mostly Americans or English, as you 
will perceive upon perusing the names represented on the 
program, which I give in full, as no doubt it will be of spe- 
cial interest to all those who take stock in the native com- 
poser. A number of these was present at Mr. Boise’s 
cheery rooms last Wednesday night, the audience consist- 
ing solely of his pupils and their friends. The performers 
were, with two exceptions, theory pupils of Mr. Boise, who 
are besides studying here violin, ’cello or piano with Hailir, 
Wirth, Hekking, Barth, Jedlitzka and Moszkowski. 

The following was the program : 
CPGOOLTOS FOG ios cavibiccescnsunteve ces coopesescstnscacess C. Hulton 

(Arranged for stringed quartet.) 
Mr, Hidden, Miss Boise and Messrs. Hutton and Russel. 
Vocal quartet............. Chebadsstaasabembdinctuerbouchdoan Ernst Carter 
Miss Boise, Miss Doran and Messrs. Nevin and Carter. 

Andante for violin and piano Miss Gussie Cottlow 


Miss Sherman and Miss Cottlow. 
Two songs for baritone 


Percy L, Atherton 


Suite for violin and anaheaninnt 
(Arranged for piano and violin.) 
Messrs. Atherton and Hidden. 
cece cnbevessoece eeeeeseees seccececcescccess Atthur Nevin 
Miss Boise, Miss Doran, Messrs. Nevin and Carter. 


Two pieces from orchestral saite..... Arthur Nevin 
(Arranged for violin and piano.) 
Messrs. Irwin and Hammond. 
Nocturne.. f ee, REE AS AER Ss Ree TER OPA Mr. Herz 
Mr, Herz. 
Trio for violin, ’cello and piano. 
Messrs. Irwin, Nevin and Hammond. 


Mr. Hulton’s fugue in G minor, which opened the pro- 


Arthur Nevin 
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ceedings, was at the close of the program enthusiastically 
redemanded, and proved virtually the pitce de résistance. 
which is saying a great deal, especially when the intrica- 
cies of so strictly written a work are taken into considera- 
tion. Hulton is an Englishman who studied with Prout 
before coming to Mr. Boise two years since. He has writ- 
ten various orchestral works and is said to possess excellent 
instrumental resources, just as he proved in this fugue, 
and exceptional contrapuntal command. This latter seems 
after all, and apparently forever, to be the strong point of 
the English as composers. 

Mr. Carter is an American, from ‘Orange, N. J. This is 
his first season with Mr. Boise. He has written many 
things in the small forms for orchestra, piano and voice. 
His vocal quartet and his songs show an invention 
which is almost typically American, not very deep, but 
pleasing. 

Miss Cottlow, whom you all know as a pianist, and who 
will probably startle the Berlin community in that capacity 
next fall, studied composition for some years with my 
friend, Frederick der Grosse Gleason, in Chicago, She has 
been six months with Mr. Boise, who seems delighted with 
her talent. Her andante in E is charming in invention and 
perfect in form. It was also charmingly performed by the 
composeress at the piano in conjunction with that sweet 
young violinist, Miss Sherman, from San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Atherton in appearance and in a general way of cul- 
ture gives you the not to be despised impression that he 
comes from Boston, where he studied for four years with 
J. K. Paine, and afterward he was two years with Rhein- 
berger at Munich. He came to Mr. Boise in October, 1895, 
upon my special recommendation, and has since expressed 
himself to me as being grateful for having sent him to such 
ateacher. Mr. Atherton has pronounced creative musical 
talent of a high order, and I must say that I liked the 
scherzo in C minor from his suite immensely. He will 
henceforth devote himself almost exclusively to orchestral 
work. 

Arthur Nevin, who is a brother of our American song- 
writer, Ethelbert Nevin, has been two years with Mr. Boise, 
who expresses great satisfaction with the young man’s 
progress and talent. Surely his piano trio gives great 
promise of .better things to come, and there is a swing and 
virility which one frequently misses in the Lieder of his 
brother. Besides, the younger Nevin will be a bigger musi- 
cian than his brother, 1f he 1s not that already. 

Herz is a Russian who made his start in theory two years 
ago and who seems to have done wonderfully well in that 
short space of time. He also is not without talent, but not 
of as big an order as either Nevin or Atherton. 

Mr. Boise proposes to make these performances of pupils’ 
productions a feature of his course of instruction and a 
good thing it is, too, for how are you to judge of your 
works if you don’t get to hear them somehow or somewhere ? 

* en 


Reichmann continued his Gastspiel on Thursday night, 
when The Flying Dutchman was given and the Royal 
Opera House was sold out to the very last available place. 

Those of my readers who have heard the Viennese bari- 
tone in this favorite part of his are likely to join me in the 
opinion that in the representation of the weird, ghostly, 
uncanny side of Wagner’s phantom of the sea Reich- 
mann is unexcelled. But he has since deepened out also 
the lovable side of the character, the hope for salvation 
from his doom of eternal damnation through the pure love 
of a woman, and his acting last Thursday night made one 
believe that he really loved Sena. I have never heard 
Reichmann in better voice than he is at present, and with 
the return and full possession of his vocal powers he 
seems to have gotten control also over his former fault of 
occasional impure intonation. Nothing in the way of devi- 
ation from pitch was noticeable last Thursday night, and 
his noble baritone voice soared above the sound waves of 
the orchestra in clean and clear sonority. 

As a whole the performance was one of the best I ever 
witnessed of The Flying Dutchman. Frau Bertha Pierson 
as Senta was dramatically the equal of Reichmann, and 


vocally she had one of her best days. Her sympathetic and 


soulful soprano was almost free from the tremolo which 


sometimes, when our first dramatic soprano was over- 
worked, marred its beauty. Now, however, when she has 
recovered her full powers we shall lose her, for, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding, Frau Pierson will defi- 
nitely retire from the Berlin Royal Opera House personnel 
at the expiration of her present contract in May next. Her 
husband, Mr. Henry Pierson, deems it incompatible with 
his present office as director of the intendancy that his 
wife should continue to hold a position in the personnel 
under his régime, and thus, through his scrupulous sense of 
what he deems ‘‘ the eternal fitness of things,” we are to 
lose one of the best, most reliable and most useful of dra- 
matic vocalists, for whom it will be difficult enough to find 
a remplagante. 

Moedlinger began his Da/and somewhat questionably, 
but he improved, and in the second act he fitted well in the 
general ensemble. Sommer’s tenor voice as Er## sounded 
well, but he does not exactly know what to do with it and, 
of course, his acting, what little he attempts of it, is sim- 
ply preposterous. Liban gave the helmsman’s song with 
taste and pleasing voice. . 

Chorus and orchestra were beyond cavil under Dr. 
Muck’s direction and so was Tetzlaff’s mise-en-scéne. The 
arrival and departure of the Flying Dutchman and of 
Daland’s boat were manceuvred with a promptness and an 
effectiveness which bore flattering testimony to the re- 
cently reawakened interest in matters nautical in Germany. 


*#* & 


The celebrated Udel Quartet from Vienna, the humor- 
istic solo quartet of the renowned Wiener Maennergesang- 
verein, who met with such pronounced success here last 
season, have again paid Berlin a short visit this season and 
were heard in the first of two soirées at Bechstein Hall last 
Friday night. The pretty concert Saal of Mr. Wolf was 
sold out for the occasion, and such laughter as resounded 
there has not been heard there before, except at the Udel 
Quartet’s previous appearances. Nothing new can be said 
about them, except that they brought an entirely new pro- 
gram, for which it is saying enough when I state according to 
strict truth that every number on it was most vociferously 
redemanded. To this pleasing request the Udel members 
acceeded with never failing Viennese good nature, with the 
trué Austrian humor, and with an ensemble which for har- 
monious perfection could not be beaten: Even the voices 
of the quartet, all four members of which are far from 
being: spring chickens, seem to resist the usual ravages of 
time and sound as fresh as they did last year. 

As the program may be of interest to male vocal quartet 
organizations in the United States I herewith reproduce it, 
mentioning that the first Velocipede ballad and the Wag- 
nerian mélée W-voller Weihesang were especially humor- 
ous and the last named unquestionably clever. Here is 
the program : 
Velociped Ballade 
Guter Grund,,.........++++ 


Meeting 
Whale CecihiBe Gage. uci. o.n cicccosecsi ceccvctcbsvuvdesesecccececuy 

Der Tod des Verriithers.............cccseceseeeee Cbs vee scdvee Cornelius 
Der Taucher (Ein Oratorium). ............cccescseccesscescseveees Piber 


* *# 


A little later on the same evening the ‘‘ Mozart Congre- 
gation,” which was founded here two years ago, gave a 
first public demonstration at Kroll’s Opera House, with 
great participation of its members. There should have 
been really no necessity for the founding of a Mozart Con- 
gregation, for the genius of Mozart has been recognized, 
acknowledged, and the cult has spread and aggrandized 
from the beginning of the master’s era, and the number of 
his admirers will be legion as long as what is beautiful in 
art will live, and that is for ever. There is no fear, there- 
fore, that Mozart's.works will ever become obsolete, or, as 
Henry T. Finck maintains, will have ‘‘ only an historical 
value.” But the Berlin Mozart Congregation, at the head 
of which is the eminent Mozart connoisseur and Mozart en- 
thusiast, Prof. Rudolph Genée, seems to have for its main 
and most laudable object to perform such works of the 
master as are only rarely heard. Thus at the concert 


Per rrerr err errerer rT etree tit etree eee) 





at Kroll’s last Friday night the members of the Royal Or- 
chestra performed under Dr. Muck’s direction first a march 
in D major, which Mozart probably composed about 1782, 
and which I had never heard before. Then came a pro- 
logue by Professor Genée (not down on the program). 

Then followed the Magic Flute overture, after which 
Sommer gave 7amino’s aria, Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd 
Schoen, and Fri. Reinl followed with the second and 
most difficult aria of Donna’ Anna, from Don Giovanni. 
Part first of the program closed with a pretty divertissi- 
mento which Mozart composed when he was only sixteen 
years of age and which afterward became the model, not 
to say the prototype, of Beethoven’scelebrated septet. The 
divertissimento is written for string quartet, flute, oboe, 
bassoon and four horns, and it shows Mozart’s early and 
absolute mastery of form and skill in thematic, especially 
contrapuntal, workmanship. The little opus was performed 
to perfection. 

The second part of the program brought Rudolph Genée’s 
reconstruction and entire renovation of Mozart's piéce 
d@’occaston, Der Schauspieldirector. Schneider’s version of 
this opusculum, which I have seen several times on dif- 
ferent stages in Germany, introduces Mozart as the prin. 
cipal acting person on the stage. Genée has taken the 
music of the Schauspieldirector and, adding to it some rarely 
heard Mozart fragments and excerpts, has invented an en- 
tirely new dramatic action, thus giving to the world a 
Mozart novelty. The scene of action is iaid at Potsdam, 
where Mozart resided in May of 1789 in the hope that 
Frederick William II. would make him conductor of the 
royal opera. The cast includes several Italian .prime 
donne, the tenor Jung Turerschmid?, a musician, who was 
Mozart’s host during the master’s short sojourn in Berlin, 
and Kapellmeister Johann Friedrich Reichardt. 

All of Mozart’s original Schauspieldirector music is re- 
tained, and a new text is laid under it with great taste and 
skill. The canon, one of Mozart’s most clever bits of musi- 
cal trickery, was enthusiastically redemanded. ‘The inter- 
polated Bandel trio, which did not fit in so very well, was 
nevertheless very effective and humorous, but the funniest 
and really most amusing episode was the original trio 
from the Schauspieldirector, | Am the First of the Prime 
Donne. Miss Dietrich, as representative of Sophie Nik/as, 
from the Italian ofera comica, was very graceful and vo- 
cally charming. Miss Kopke was really comic in the part 
of the Italian prima donna assoluta Sgra Todé. Krolop, 
Philipp, Schmidt and Krasa all were good, only Naval as 
the tenor /uzg was not quite satisfactory. 

The Nozze di Figaro overture, which was to have con- 
cluded the program, was left unperformed, as, according to 
Professor Genée’s announcement, the music was not there. 
Well, the program was long enough anyhow. 


* 2 # 


On Saturday night I heard first the song recital of Miss 
Otti Hey, the talented daughter of Prof. Julius Hey, one of 
Berlin’s most renowned vocal teachers. He has done a 
great deal for his child in the way of instruction, especially 
praiseworthy being the young lady’s flawless pronunciation. 
What the masterly father or fatherly master, however, 
could not give her is a beautiful, sympathetic voice. Here 
his art stopped short before nature. Miss Hey, who is in 
every other way charming, has not been endowed by nature 
with a fine vocal organ. She has a decent mezzosoprano 
voice, but it is lacking in sympathetic, pleasing or sweet 
qualities. Moreover, Miss Hey has the grave fault of oc- 
casionally deviating from the pitch in an upward direction. 
Nevertheless, the young lady was highly successful with a 
large and very fashionable audience, which filled the 
greater portion of seats in the Singakademie. Among her 
selections, which contained very few novelties, Lassen’s 
Voeglein wohin so schnell and Professor Hey’s agreeable 
Lied, The Praise of Spring, were redemanded, and several 
encores were insisted upon. 

Mr. Alfred Schmidt-Badekow, a young and talented pupil 
of Professor Jedlitzka, and about whom I wrote at length 
in my last week’s budget, supplemented the program with 
several pianistic performances, of which I liked that of 
Grieg’s Holbetg suite best. Brahms’ first capriccio from 
op. 116, however, and the Chopin C sharp minor nocturne, 
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op. 27, No. 1, were played somewhat drily, and for that 
horrible abomination of a virtuoso paraphrase on the 
Fledermaus waltz, Schiitt, Mr. Schmidt-Badekow’s 
technic is not sufficiently developed. 


by 


* * * 

From the Singakademie I went over to the opera house, 
where I heard the grand finale from the second act and the 
entire third act of Tannhiuser. I started out only for the 
purpose of seeing Reichmann as Wolfram and hearing 
him sing the Evening Star romanza, for he does really sing 
it, and his voice is of that sweet, vibrant quality which 
befits this sweet, almost Italian, song of Wagner's. But 
much more than through Reichmann I was this time fas- 
cinated by Sylva, who was really in glorious voice and who 
gave one of his very best representations of Zannhduser. 
What this means only those will be able to appreciate who 
heard this grand dramatic tenor at his best when he was in 
New York some seven years ago. Miss Hiedler as -/sa- 
beth also was simply superb, especially in her acting in the 
finale of the second act and in her beautiful vocal delivery 
of the prayer in the third act. Her voice is nowricher than 
it ever was before, and this beautiful but cold Galatea kind 
of an artist seems finally to have woke up to something 
like dramatic life and verve. Weingartner conducted, and 
most felicitous performance throughout. 


it was really a 


** # 

Even Sundays the music critics, unlike other human be- 
ings, get no rest in Berlin nowadays. There was given at 
the Royal Opera House last Sunday a matinée for the 
benefit of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the German 
Actors’ Association. This matinée, as the program, with 
few exceptions, contained only dramatic and such musical 
numbers as were heard at the above described Mozart con- 
cert, I should have let pass unnoticed if it were not for the 
fact that the great and only Lilli Lehmann appeared in it 
as soloist. Paul Kalisch had also been announced, but the 
husband-tenor had to forego the pleasure of singing on the 
boards of the Berlin Royal Opera House, as he took cold a 
few days before and was still hoarse last Sunday. 

When Lilli Lehmann broke her contract with the late 
Baron von Hiilsen, intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, and outstayed the furlough granted her by the 
venerable old Emperor William, she shut the doors of the 
first theatre of the German empire against herself once and 
for all time. As long as opera in German lasted in New 
York the Lilli was defiant and pretended not to care about 
being called a renegade and being boycotted by all first- 
class German opera houses, for she was then coining money 
and earning laurels in the United States. With the return 
of Italian-French opera and the discarding of opera in 
German in New York, Lilli was out of a job and had to 
settle in Berlin as a vocal teacher, a necessity which was 
caused also on account of the temporary loss of her voice 
through nervous prostration. Once her voice recovered it 
was Lilli Lehmann’s highest aim, and in fact the ambition 
of her life, to appear once more upon the boards of the 
Berlin Royal Opera House. If, in order to obtain this 
coveted goal, she had gone about it in the right direction 
and frankly had brought her wish tothe earsof Count Hoch- 
berg or Director Pierson, I doubt not that the matter could 
and would have been arranged for her. But that is not the 
way artists are in the habit of doing, and thus it came to 
pass that Lilli Lehmann was rusting in idleness while she 
might have been a useful member of the opera house 
personnel. 

Even this one appearance in a charity concert was ob- 
tained in a sneaky, significant manner, but it brought 
Lilli Lehmann the satisfaction that she stood once more 
upon the stage upon which she had gained her first triumph 
and that also on this occasion she was successful and much 
applauded. It is of course easier to sing that most difficult 
dramatic aria, Ocean du Ungeheuer, when you are stand- 
ing quietly in front of the audience and near the footlights 
than when you are acting the part of Refia in Weber's 
Oberon on the back of the stage. Nevertheless, the 


applause which Lilli earned was deserved, for she sang 
the aria and Claerchen’s Lieder from Beethoven’s Egmont 
music with consummate mastery, and she was in excellent 
voice. All this, Showever, does not yet signify that Lilli 
Lehmann will be engaged at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, unless indeed she goes about it in the right direc- 
tion. Sapient? sat. 
**# # 


Last night at the Philharmonie before a rather slim-sized 
audience Gustav Mahler, the Hamburg composer-conductor, 
gave a second concert with a program made up entirely of 
works of his own. Undaunted by the failure of achieving 
a decided success the first time he now came again, and 
luck seemed to be in better humor, fer most of his compo- 
sitions were this time received with something like appre- 
ciation, albeit still far from enthusiastically. 

The program opened with the Todtenfeier, first move- 
ment from Mahler’s C minor symphony. It was the third 
time that this impressive and gloomy orchestral movement 
was performed here. The first time at a Philharmonic con- 
cert of the past season it was received without applause, 
but also without opposition. When Mahler brought it out 
again after his completion of the entire symphony, it was 
again listened to with apparent attention, but it produced 
no favorable impression. At last night’s third reading 
under the composer’s baton the ice was finally broken, and 
the movement was hailed with applause. There are many 
beauties in it, but it is entirely too diffuse, too prolix, and 
not sufficiently clear even in intention. Mahler lacks the 
power of concentration. He writes on and on, seemingly 
without a plan, merely as if satisfying his own irresistible 
impulse and facility of writing. Some of his orchestral 
and many of his harmonic effects are novel ; many of them 
are also beautiful, but some are hideous. I wonder how a 
composer of Mahler’s technical resources cannot learn to 
use more judgment and discretion in the employment of 
bizarre effects, 

Very interesting and at moments really touching in the 
intensity of their grief were the Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen (songs of a drifting vagrant), the text of which 
deals with the woes of a fellow who is unlucky in love. 
Anton Sistermans, the Frankfort baritone, sang them with 
a wealth of feeling and expression, but his pleasing bari- 
tone voice did not always suffice in volume for the demands 
of the composer, especially in places in which the orches- 
tration is somewhat obstreperous. On the whole, however, 
the orchestration of these four songs is exceeding'y clever 
and effective. The Lieder were received with unanimous 
and undisputed applause. 

What is very peculiar is the fact that the thematic mate- 
rial in these four Lieder is also the thematic material em- 
ployed in the four movements of Mabler’s D major sym- 
phony, which was the chief work on last night’s program. 
When I heard this symphony under the title of Titan 
symphony at the Weimar Tonkunstler meeting in the 
summer of 1894 I was aimost the only one who, despite the 
performance with a very poor orchestra and entirely insuf- 
ficient rehearsals, recognized its great value, and even now, 
after a second hearing under decidedly more favorable cir- 
cumstances, I could not do better for the work than to repeat 
my previous opinion, in the correctness of which I am now 
strengthened by the corroboration it found in a favorable 
recognition on the part of a Berlin musical audience, and 
the criticisms expressed in this morning’s papers. In June, 
1894, I wrote about the work : 


The impression which Mahler’s extensive work (it takes more than 
an hour to perform it) created was a much divided one, some among 
the audience going so far as to hiss most decidedly at the close of the 
symphony, while others were equally demonstrative in their ap- 
plause. The hissers were certainly much to blame and showed as 
little judgment as they-evinced lack of tact. No work of such sin- 
cerity and earnestness of artistic purpose and of such overwhelming 
technical skill ef workmanship should be received with absolute 
public disapproval on the part of an audience consisting for the most 
part of brother musicians. If you don’t like the work, well, that is 
your tasteand you are not bound to applaud, just as little as you are 


bound to like it, but to hiss on such an occasion and in opposition to 
others’ approval is ungenerous and ill bred. 

As for the work itself, I confess that to me it seemed of the most 
imposing character, although I am just as willing to admit that! 
tailed to verify the correctness of Mahler’s “ program” of a musical 
reproduction of Jean Paul's Titan, and that the second half of the 
work is much too lengthy, too labored and diffuse, and should be 
worked over most unmercifully with a red pencil by some good 
friend of the composer, who at the same time must be a good editor 
and a good musician. For the first half of the work, however, I have 
little but praise, although the organ point on the high A of the violins 
in the introduction is likewise too much spun out. Spring Without 
an Ending is the program, but even as absolute music and without 
any such allusion it is fine music, in which the skill of the facture, 
however, carries it above the fecundity of thematic invention. This, 
however, is the case with nine-tenths of all modern music. The two 
middle movements (the first movement is in D),an andante in C, 
entitled Chapter of the Blueminen, and a scherzo in A, entitled With 
Full Sails, are models of form, and any musician might be proud of 
having written them. 

The second half of the work entitled as a whole Comedia humana, 
is, as I said before, lengthy almost beyond endurance, and the pro- 
gtam past comprehension ; above all, 1 don’t see what the program 
has to do with Jean Paul's Titan, which for safety’s sake I read over 
once more before the performance. The Hunter's Funeral is the in- 
tended musical picture, taken from a well-known, funny, old Ger- 
man etching, in which the parody of the animals of the woods bury 
ing gleefully the dead and no longer to be feared hunter plays the 
most important part. A funeral march in Callot’s manner and in D 
minor is the most important part of the work, and this leads into an 
allegro furioso with cats’ music and the most devilish distortions of 
all the themes so far given. In skill of workmanship this episode is 
surpassing ; in effect it is hideous, Dall’ inferno al Paradiso is the 
title of the final portion of this second half of a work which I con- 
sider one of the most characteristic of our period. It seems likewise 
one of those works of the modern school of program music which by 
overreaching their aim and purpose will in the end aid us to return 
to a safer and more rational plane—that of absolute music. 

No greater proof of the correctness of my principal ob- 
jection to this symphony, that of giving it an underlying 
program, could be had than the one that the composer 
himself must shave seen its justness and appropriateness. 
For on the Berlin program the work figured only as D 
major, not as Titan symphony, and there were likewise no 
descriptive titles to the different movements. The comedia 
humana even was transformed into an a//a marcia fune- 
ére, andthe work thus produced as absolute music created 
a decidedly favorable impression, which as program music 
it had failed to do. 

*n* 

The jubilee celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
existence of the Royal Academy of Arts will, with regard 
to music, take the following program, which, during the 
days from May 5 to May 9, will be executed under Prof. 
Jos. Joachim’s direction: On the first day at the Sing- 
akademie a concert will be given at which portions of 
Grell’s sixteen part mass will be performed, the Joachim 
Quartet will play Cherubini’s D minor string quartet, Me- 
schaerdt will sing ballads by Loewe, Joachim and Halir 
quartets will play the Spohr double quartet in E minor, 
Lieder by Taubert and Marschner willbe sung by Frau 
Schultzen von Asten, and then the Salvam fac regem, by 
Hauptmann, will be performed. On the next day public 
rehearsal of Max Bruch’s latest oratorio, Moses, which will 
be performed in concert proper on May 7 at the Philhar- 
monie, with a chorus of 800 and with the soloistic assistance 
of Miss Marie Joachim and Messrs. Dicrig and Meschaerdt. 

On the last day in the forenoon a rehearsal and in the 
evening a concert will be given atthe Philharmonie, with 
the following program : Faust overture by Wagner (imagine 
Joachim conducting a work of Wagner !), a cantata by Kiel 
for chorus and orchestra; Brahms’ C minor symphony, and 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Night. 


ss *# 

There was a fire last night in the building in which the 
Stern Conservatory of Music is located. Great damage 
was done before the blaze could be stopped, but the build- 
ing is wellinsured. Lessons at the conservatory will not 
be stopped, for the class rooms have not been seriously dam- 


aged. 


At a concert for the benefit of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which is to take place Monday night of next 
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week, the entire third act of Parsifal was to have been pro- 


duced in concert form. To this proceeding, however, the 


Bayreuth Festival management has put in an objection, 
and one scene in this act has thereforé been abandoned. 
Instead of it Perron, of Dresden, will sing Wotan’s Ab- 
schied, from Die Walkiire. 

*e # 


Recent callers at the Berlin headquarters of Tux Mu- 
sicaL Courter were Reinhold Becker, the Dresden com- 
poser, whose successful opera, Frauenlob, was last night 
again produced (and as a festive performance) at the Royal 
Opera in the presence of the entire Imperial Court and a 
swell audience. I could not attend on account of the 
simultaneous Mahler concert. Mlle, Marie Panthés called 
to take leave, She has been playing with great success in 
various towns of Germany lately, but now returns to Paris, 
with the intention, however, of coming back to Germany 
early next fall. Mr. Henry P. Eames, of Chicago, THe 
Musica, Courier’s Frankfurt correspondeit and a pupil 
of Prof. James Kwast, also called, and so did Mr. Atherton, 
from Boston, whom I mentioned above. O. F. 





Paris Vocal Teachers. 


Mme Désirée Arror pe PApILia. 


ME. ARTOT DE PADILLA is of the right 
sort. 

That is to say, she speaks ill of nobody, ever ; speaks of 
musical subjects instead of personal triumphs, and of the 
values of musicians she respects instead of the flaws and 
peccadilloes of those in whom she cannot possibly believe. 

Among her heroes are Mario, uniting in his person all the 
qualities of an artist more fully than any other singer ; 
Grisi, Tamberlick, the great old O/e//o; Patti, Lucca, 
Gracia, the baritone ; Naudin, noted in Traviata ; Titiens, 
Gugliani, Bosio, Picolomini and others of that class. 

With these ‘‘ real singers” her début was made. Naturally 
many were singing their last with her first songs, but she 
caught of their spirit, and you can easily discover it. 

Madame Pauline Viardot has been her professor Jer se, 
her ideal professor, musician and woman. Commencing 
study with her in London, the only accepted pupil of the 
time, she followed the artist to Paris and finished her 
studies with her there. 

Sir Michael Costa, the celebrated director of Italian 
opera at Covent Garden at the time, was the first to recog- 
nize publicly her exceptional talents, and arranged a hear- 
ing before the Queen. Her début then was made in a 
palace, and her artist life thereafter was passed in courts. 

The Queen of England has always been a great friend of 
music, The concert hall was of superb magnificence. The 
Prince Consort helped to arrange the first program for tke 
début. He was passionately fond of music, especially of 
certain things, among them Prendi, a sung written for the 
exceptional voice of Malibran by de Beriot, the violinist, who 
was her second husband. Another favorite was the duo 
by Blangini, Per valli per boschi. Both were placed on the 
program. 

Mme. Artét’s treatment at court was most cordial, she 
being never permitted to leave the palace without having 
dined or wined with Her Majesty. 

To name other courts in which some thirty years of her 
life were passed would be to name all those in Northern 
Europe. On the walls of her studio hang a precious collec- 
tion of portraits of all the crowned heads of the time, with 
personal dedication in the most affectionate terms ; one of 
the most remarkable of these is a portrait of the Empress 
Augusta. 

For thirty years she was director of the court concerts at 
Berlin, for fétes and regular occasions, and she was urged 
at the time by the old Emperor William to open and direct 
a national conservatoire. In no sense of the term a ‘‘ new 
woman” the singer declined the responsibility with the 
words : i 

“It would require a stronger hand than mine to manage 
men.” 

She was court singer at Vienna also, at Belgium as well, 
and received a medal of honor from the King of Holland; 
sang in Scandinavia under King Osear, and in Russia un- 


der the unfortunate Alesandre. Rubinstein and his broth- 
er were intimate friends, frequently playing accompani- 
ments in her home for the voice they loved so well to hear. 
She mourns Tschaikowsky as a musician and as a friend. 

In Berlin her agreeable duty also was to sing at the pri- 
vate reception-concerts of the Empress. She relates an 
amusing fact as to the reception hall, which was round 
and studded with pillars, consequently so alive with echoes 
that it was necessary to establish three regiments of 
soldiers in the place to deaden the sounds during the con- 
certs. 

Her début in Paris was made under Napoleon III. and 
Eugénie. The season was marked by an attack made 
upon the life of the executive. She sang here for a year in 
all the r‘les of the day; The Prophet, Favorita, Sapho, of 
Gouned, which was rewritten expressly for her, and 
Halévy’s Magicienne. She was followed here by Madame 
Krauss, and it is refreshing to hear the eulogies paid to her 
gifted successor by this artist, who has more music than 
envy in her soul. Roger was the great tenor of this time in 
Paris. 

Some peculiarities in the artist life of Mme. Artét de 
Padilla: She never in thirty years made a stationary en- 
gagement, but sang everywhere as guest. Always free, 
she was continuously engaged. She refused life engage- 
ments through a natural horror of being bound. 

She always sang in Northern countries, as had been pre- 
dicted for her by clairvoyance at her debut. She created 
Carmen in Germany by aruse. Knowing well the popular 
and court prejudice against the opera and its class, she put 
two acts of the play on ata birthday féte of the Emperor 
under another name. Enthusiasm was immense, and the 
court commanding a placing of the opera on the royal 
répertoire, the ruse was disclosed, amid great amusement. 

‘*Germany respects art. 

‘* Russia gives to it a sort of idolatry. 

‘** France 1s young in musical art, but fine and keen in 
criticism. 

‘*In London people are polite and indulgent, receiving 
music ” as ladies and gentlemen should. 

‘Germans are cold at first, but faithful once convinced 
of merit. Russia is enthusiastic at heart at once and 
always. France seeks virtuosity first of all; other things 
follow.” 

Such is Mme. Artét’s summing of the nations’ spirit. 

Meyerbeer was director of the Berlin music during her 
career. Among her intimate friends of to-day is Carmen 
Sylva, Queen of Roumania, whom she cannot sufficiently 
praise as poet, musician, painter, linguist, woman of spirit 
and charm. 

Born of a dynasty of artists, Mme. Artét de Padilla be 
lieves in heredity. One parent French, the other Flemish, 
she was born in Paris. Father and aunt were known musi- 
cians ; her uncle was the celebrated violinist, Joseph Artét. 
M. Padilla, her husband, a Spaniard, was a well-known 
singer, specially noted as Don Juan. After marriage both 
followed the same career and were never separated. He 
has also sung in America. 

Entreaties of young musicians led to Mme. Artéit de 
Padilla's establishment as professor in Paris. 

Her studio is in her own elegant home near the Park 
Monceau, 39 rue de Prony. Covering almost the entire 
upper floor, it is a model music room, spacious, tranquil, 
and filled with hght, air and feeling. The walls hold a 
musée of souvenirs. Furnished with speaking tube, bells, 
grand piano, music, libraries, books, writing tables, divans, 
rugs, and art treasures, one could live in the place. 

There are four pianos in the house. Four young lady 
pupils are privileged members of the household, where 
they become conversant with four languages, practice un- 
der their teacher’s ear, learn the dignified and worthy se- 
erets of the artist career, are cared for as children, and are 
taught vocal culture from the fountain source. There are 
two charming daughters in the house as well, both beauties 
of Spanish type, and intelligent and musical. 

Mme. Artét der Padilla’s musicales are exceptionally 
brilliant. Accounts of them have been given in these 
columns She is especially favored by the Opéra authori- 
ties, MM. Gailhard and Bertrand believing implicitly in 
her methods, and sehding her pupils to be coached and 
taught for their stage. 

Among her pupils of merit are Miss Evans, of the New 


York Conservatory, now married; Mlle. Arnoldson, the 
Swedish singer; Miss Grenelli, Mlle. Guel, Miss Reilly, 
Miss Reid, Miss Potts, engaged at the Opéra ; Mlle. Marcy, 
Mile. Breval, of the Paris Opéra; Mme. Litwinne, of La 
Scala, Milan, and Miss Mabel White, well known in 
America. 





The Imaginative Powers of Men When 
Writing About Women, 


EN are hever so imaginative as when they are 
writing about women, and when they get on this 
subject the wild flights of fancy to which they yield them- 
selves is a source of wonder and surprise to the feminine 
mind. A remarkable instance of the manner in which they 
will allow their imaginations to run away with their sense of 
truth when speaking of women is evidenced in the articles 
which have appeared all over this country about Paderewski 
and his so-called feminine admirers. 

Now, if the truth must be told, it is the men who make 
fools o: themselves over Paderewski. Theirs are the voices 
which shout ‘ Bravo!” all over the hall. They, equally 
with women, press down to the platform to see and hear 
him play after the concert. In the greenroom it is the 
men who crowd around him, making a cordon which is 
difficult for any woman to penetrate for a modest hand- 
shake. Nay, the men even take him in theit arms, hug 
and kiss him on both cheeks. Remarkable sight! 

Rather ashamed of this emotional demonstration, they 
take it out in putting it onto the women, something after 
the style of Adam in the garden of Eden, who, on being 
taken to task for eating the apple, sheepishly replied, 
“* The woman gave it me, and I did eat”’-—as if that were 
any excuse. 

The pages of the New York Herald and the World 
were particularly distinguished for disgusting attacks on 
women after the last series of concerts given here by 
Paderewski, and set an example which was speedily fol- 
lowed by the rest of the country. Of course if New York 
papers write in such a manner about New York women the 
papers in the rest of the country follow suit. 1 did hope 
that Boston would have more sense, but on reading the 
articles of the Boston correspondent of Tr Musica. Cov- 
RIER I see matters are as bad there. What does he mean 
when he says: ‘‘ This week is Passion week, and there may 
be a still more glowing expression of feminine, febrile 
adoration ” (at Paderewski’s next concert)? 

I have been a faithful attendant of Paderewski’s concerts 
in New York, and all I have ever seen was a perfectly 
healthy and hearty appreciation of his wonderful playing 
on the part of the women, which finds vent in the usual 
mode of applause, a vigorous hand clapping. Of the 
‘‘ hysteria,” ‘febrile agitation” and all the other wonder- 
ful emotions imagined and described by the newspapers I 
have never seen a trace. 

One little woman said to me: ‘‘ We pay a great deal of 
money to hear Paderewski, and I think it is only fair he 
should give us three or four encores after the concert. Two 
dollars and a half for a ticket is a great deal, and he ought 
to be amiable.” 

This, I fear, is the ground taken by many women, and 
the commercial as well as the artistic element enters into 
their calculations. They want their money's worth. 

When Mr. Goerlitz says ‘‘the whole press of America 
is rotten ” he is perfectly right. A country which willypub- 
licly besmirch its own women deserves to be held up to the 
seorn of foreigners. ‘‘It is an ill bird which fouls its 
own nest.” Those articles which appeared in the New 
York Herald and the Wor/d, with their accompanying 
illustrations, were nothing less than an outrage upon 
women, and were absolutely unjustifiable. I feel confident 
that in saying this every woman will agree with me. They 
were also an insult to Paderewski. Fortunately Mr. 
Goerlitz says he never reads the papers. It is well he does 
not, for he would be filled with disgust if he did. 

In the meanwhile Paderewski need not worry, for he 
will continue to be loved and admired by the women of 
America for precisely the same reason as he is loved and 
admired by the men of this country—namely, for his match- 
less art and for the noble generosity with which he lav- 
ishes it on our people. Amy Fay. 
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STEGLITZER STREET, 30-31 BERLIN, W., 
March 21, 1896. } 


HE event in violin matters since last writing 
was the appearance of Leopold Auer, of St. Peters- 
burg. Last season Auer aroused great enthusiasm by his 
performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto. At that time 
the desire was expressed on all sides to hear the Beethoven 
concerto played by him. This desire has been realized ; 
Auer played the work at the ninth Nikisch Philharmonic 
concert. 

It would have been better for the Auer enthusiasts had 
they not heard’their idol in the Beethoven concerto ; they 
would then still have the benefit of their imagination and 
could find satisfaction in the belief that he plays the work 
better than anyone else in the world. ‘Their fond hopes 
have been dashed to the ground, for Auer’s playing of the 
concerto was a disappointment. On this point all of the 
Berlin critics were agreed. Auer isa great virtuoso, but 
like all virtuosi he has his limitations. In the Beethoven 
concerto he demonstrated that he is not a really great clas- 
sical player. It was good violin playing, in many respects 
remarkable playing, but the spirit of the work was lacking. 

Then, too, the cadenzas—they were Auer’s own—were 
not in keeping with the character of the concerto. They 
were effective ; they gave the great violinist a splendid 
opportunity to display his virtuosity, which opportunity 
he made the most of; but they revealed naught of Bee- 
thoven. 

On March 7 Auer gave a concert in the Singakademie, 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra. He played the 
Goldmark and Mendelssohn concertos, a melody and waltz 
by Tschaikowsky and a tarentelle of his own. 

The violinist scored a grand success at this concert, The 
works played were suited to his individuality. The choice 
of the Mendelssohn concerto was a happy idea on Auer’s 
part. Nowadays this beautiful work is left almost entirely 
to the mercies of second and third rate violinists, It 
was therefore a rare treat to hear it as interpreted by 
Auer. It was a grand performance, technically flawless 
and musically vivid and inspiring. 

With the exception of Gregorowitch, who has made a 
specialty of the work, and whose performance of it is unique, 
no one, since I have been in Berlin, has played it in a man- 
ner that could compare with Auer’s in any respect. With 
the Goldmark concerto the artist was not so successful, but 
this was the fault of the concerto, which is very difficult 
and not grateful. 

In the smaller pieces, and especially in his own composi- 
tion, Auer played with wonderful dash and brilliancy, giv- 
ing full play to his glowing temperament. The effect was 
ravishing The Singakademie shook with applause. Two 


encores were granted, the Chopin nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, 
arranged by Wilhelmj, and a Popper fileuse, arranged by 
Auer. It seemed asif the applause would never cease after 
the second encore.. Not till the lights were put out would 
the audience leave.- It was a great and a popular success. 
The compositions that called forth by far the greatest 
storm of applause were the pieces by Auer and Popper— 
virtuoso pieces written for effect only. 

As a virtuoso of the romantic school Auer is unquestion- 
ably great, probably unequaled. As an artist, however, 
and especially as a classical player, he cannot take rank 
with two violinists living in Berlin—Halir and Joachim. 
Proof of this was Auer’s performance of the Beethoven 


concerto. 
- = x 


I will now go back as far as January 29, when Concert- 
meister Fritz Struss, of the Royal Orchestra, played his 
new concerto in D major in a Philharmonic popular con- 
cert. 

The concerto is an interesting work of the classic form. 
It contrasts happily with most modern violin concertos, 
which are so symphonic and complicated in the instrumen- 
tation that the solo part is either drowned out entirely or 
is a mere obligato to the main idea played by the orches- 
tra. In Struss’ work the solo violin always has the most 
important say, and this is’as it should be. The themes are 
pleasing and the passages are clear and effective, at times 
suggesting Spohr. The orchestration, while never too 
heavy or complicated, is not a mere accompaniment ; it 
affords the soloist grateful assistance and at the same time 
adds to the interest of the violin part. It is thoroughly 
musical. 

Struss played the work with fine tone.and artistic finish. 
The artist has in him, unquestionably, the essential ele- 
ments of a great violinist. However, his arduous orches- 
tral duties have greatly interfered with his development as 
a virtuoso. He also played the adagio and last movement 
from Spohr’s ninth concerto with much success. As an 
encore he performed superbly a movement from Bach’s C 
major sonata for violin alone. Struss is a strictly classical 
violinist; a worthy successor to artists hke Viotti and 
Rode. 


* 
* * 


During the month of February there was no lack of vio- 
lin playing here, but it was largely of an inferior order; in 
fact, so inferior that I shall take no notice of many of the 
concerts. On the 21st Ludwig Bleuer gave a concert in the 
Singakademie. He played an old sonata by F. W. Rust, 
the adagio from Spohr’s eleventh concerto, a melody and 
tarentelle by Arthur Bird, an American composer living in 
Berlin, Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen and Bazzini’s La Ronde 
des Lutins. 

Bleuer has something of a reputation as a violinist, but 
his playing was a sore disappointment to me. He has no 
technic in the modern sense of the word ; his tone is some- 
what heavy and thick and his bowing very stiff. His musi- 
cianship is also by no means remarkable. Bleuer belongs to 
the large class of respectably mediocre violinjsts. 

Mr. Bird is a talented composer. He has great facility 
of expression. His tarentelle proved so pleasing that 
it had to be repeated. 


* 
* * 


The Bohemian Quartet played in Bechstein Hall on the 
lith. This organization arouses genuine enthusiasm 
everywhere it appears. Some critics consider it the finest 
quartet in Europe. From a purely artistic standpoint it 
will not compare with the Joachin and Halir quartets. Its 
members have neither the tone nor the exquisite finish of 
the artists of the other two organizations. Yet they have 
something that the Berlin artists lack, something that gives 
them a power over an audience such as neither of the 
other quartets has ; namely, a wonderful amount of tem- 
perament, excessive electrical energy. This is the entire 
secret of their success. The members all seem to have it 
in the same high degree. With them the ensemble of 


nuance is‘remarkable ; when they change from pianissimo 
to fortissimo it is as if one man were playing. The en- 
thusiasm with which they invest their work is so genuine, 
so spontaneous, that the effect is electrifying. 

The impression their playing makes is a very strong one, 
especially on first hearing, but when the magical influence 
of their wild Bohemian nature has worn off somewhat. 
when we come to look at them more closely with a critical 
eye, we find they are not free from defects. In fact, in 
some respects their playing is crude and inartistic. The 
first violin has a stiff, angular bowing. In playiag détaché 
in forte he always uses short, sharp stroke at the frog, in- 
stead of using the upper third of the bow, as is customary, 
producing thereby a harsh, grating effect. He is, more- 
over, by no means master of some of the more complicated 
forms of bowing, and in consequence his tone is often 
rough. He has, however, an excellent cantilena and a 
pure intonation. 

Divest this organization of its fire and magnetism and 
its light would shine feebly beside the brilliancy of our two 
great local quartets. On the other hand if the Berlin ar- 
tists were possessed of the magnetic power of the Bohe- 
mians, then what a rousing success they would have ! 

se 

At the seventh Nikisch Philharmonic concert Berlioz’s 
Harold symphony was performed. 

The important viola solo was played by Professor Her- 
mann Ritter, of Wiirzburg, on his viola alta, an instrument 
invented by himself. It is considerably larger than the or- 
dinary viola. Professor Ritter’s theory is that the common 
viola is too small to produce the volume of tone necessary ; 
it is tuned a fifth lower than the violin, and yet is but very 
little larger. I conversed with him on the subject and will 
give his own words: ‘‘ The relation of the ordinary viola 
to the violin and 'cello in point of size is not the proper one, 
it is too small to produce the volume of tone that is neces- 
sary in order to make the tonal effects of the three instru- 
ments, when played in ensemble, well balanced. The 
relation of the ordinary viola to my viola alta is the same 
as that of the pianino to the grand piano.” 
' Professor Ritter’s theory is undoubtedly correct. The 
tone of his instrument is larger and more penetrating than 
that of the viola. For the orchestra it is an important ac- 
quisition. The solo in the symphony was played with ex- 
cellent tone and technical finish; it gives the performer 
no opportunity to display virtuosity, and does not produce 
much effect on the general public. Professor Ritter. has 
composed numerous works for his instrument, and among 
them a concerto especially calculated to display the capa- 
bilities of the viola alta. It is to be hoped that he will play 
it here next season. * 

* * 

The three Meyers—Waldemar, Felix and Alfred—have 
been here recently. Waldemar Meyer produces a good, 
full tone in playing slow movements. His technic is good, 
and he has good command of the bow. 

Felix Meyer has a prodigious technic ; he overcomes all 
difficulties with ease. 

Alfred Meyer has plenty of violin talent. If he had 
more time for study he would develop into an excellent 
virtuoso. He is Concertmeister of the New Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra and is kept very busy. I heard him play 
in Bechstein Hall the adagio from Spohr’s eleventh con- 
certo in a very creditable manner. He has a virtuoso 
technic and a good tone. 

* 

The Halir Quartet gave its last concert of the season in 
Bechstein Hall on March 19. The program consisted of 
the string quartet in C major, op. 59. No. 3; the string trio 
in G, op. 9, No. 1, and the septet, op. 20, for violin, viola, 
‘cello, bass, clarinet, fagot and horn, all by Beethoven. 
Members of the Royal Orchestra assisted in the septet. 
The quartet was admirably performed, as was also the 
trio. The septet was at time rhythmically a trifle un- 
peso but the effect as a whole was grand. Halir as a 
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Beethoven interpreter has scarcely a rival to-day. When 
Auer played the concerto in the Philharmonic Halir was 


playing it in St. Petersburg. 





Last evening Anton Hekking assisted at a concert given 
in the Philharmonie by the Saengerbund of the Berlin 
Teachers’ Union. He played the andante and last move- 
ment from Sitt’s A minor concerto, a Liebestraum by Von 
Bion, the Schumann Abendlied, and a polonaise of his 
own composition. : 

Unfortunately I could hear only his first number. His 
playing of the concerto was superb ; the andante especially 
was rendered with a broad, noble and wonderfully clear 
and penetrating tone, with exquisite artistic finish and 
with warmth and abandon. The last movement of the 
concerto the artist played for the first time in public. It is 
a very difficult movement, and would not prove effective in 
the hands of a lesser artist ; but with Hekking the difficul- 
ties mean nothing. He was the complete master. 

The Sitt concerto, as a whole, is an interesting work, 
though not a work that is likely to prove very attractive 
for the general public. The andante is, however, admira- 
bly adapted to bringing out the best qualities of the 'cello. 
Hekking had much success with the work. The previous 
evening he played to an enthusiastic audience in Prague. 


* 
. * 


At Bechstein Hall on the same evening Ernest Hutcheson 
gave a piano recital, his last one of the season, to a full 
house. I arrived in time to hear his last three numbers, 
which interested me greatly, as I play them myself on the 
violin. They were the Paganini Caprices, No, 10, in E 
major; No. 17, in E flat, and the well-known Campanella in 
the Liszt arrangement. 

Hutcheson played them exquisitely ; they were well-nigh 
perfect. He had tremendous success, and was obliged to} 
give several encores. Busoni recently played the whole 
six of these Paganini-Liszt caprices at one sitting. Unfor- 
tunately I did not hear him, but it was the unanimous ver- 
dict of the Berlin critics that they had never heard them 
played so well. 

What beautiful pianistic effects Liszt produc:d with these 
caprices! Of course he selected the most klaviermiassige 
of the twenty-four. The character of some of them could 
not be brought out on the piano. No. 10, is, however, 
more effective on the piano than on the violin on account 
of the harmonic basis that Liszt added. The violinist can 
produce a big effect, though, at the close, by playing the 
theme in thirds and sixths in double harmonics. This is 
difficult, but it can be done just as it is written and without 
leaving the first position. 

No. 17, in E flat, I also like better on the piano than on 
the violin, but the arpeggio study in E, No. 1, in the origi- 
nal Paganini edition, is pre-eminently a violin study; the 
true violin arpeggio effect cannot be produced on the 
piano. Yet this caprice, too, is very effective on the piano. 
Pianists are, as a rule, afraid of it. They claim that there 
is nothing more difficult for their instrument. The difficul- 
ties on the violin are greater yet, for in addition to the hor- 
rible stretches, difficult progressions and rapid runs in 
thirds, we have the intonation and the management of the 
bow to look out for. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

I am constantly receiving letters of inquiry on all man- 
ner of subjects pertaining to the violin, violinists and the 
study of the instrument. As these inquiries are continually 
increasing in numbers, | shall henceforth answer them 
through the columns of THe Musicat Courier, so far as 
they are of general interest and not of a private nature. 

This I have concluded to do for three reasons. First, I 
shall thereby be spared considerable trouble. Second, two, 
or indeed half a dozen, birds will be killed with one stone, 
as the same question is often asked by many writers. 
Third, the questions and answers may prove interesting 
and helpful to others than the writers alone, as they are, 
for the most part, on matters of general interest, 

No. 1, What is the best edition of Spohr’s concertos? 


The new edition by Emil Kross (Schott’s Séhne, May- 
ence) is probably, all things considered, the best. The 
editions by Auer and Lauterbach are not to be recom- 
mended. If you have a good, practical knowledge of finger- 
ing, then the cheap Peters edition is as good as any. 

In the Kross edition the violin part can be had alone. 

No, 2. What are the best keys for the violin? I have composed a 
nocturne for violin and piano in G flat. I wish to produce soft, mild, 
rich effects. Is this a good key? 

This writer is evidently a pianist. Here is a simple rule 
for those who are not familiar with the technicalities of 
violin playing. Simply bear in mind the names of the four 
strings—E, A, D and G. These keys, both major and 
minor, and in addition B minor and F sharp minor, are the 
most natural and the most effective on the violin. For a 
concerto or any elaborate solo piece it would be advisable 
to choose one of them. D is used most of all, and F sharp 
minor least of all. 


Smaller works may be written in other keys. C, F, E 


flat and B flat are good ones. For nocturnes, reveries and 








works of a like character F and E flat are the best keys E 
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flat in particular is beautiful on the violin. B flat is rather 
characterless. Chamber music and orchestral works may 
be written in any key. 

In the writer’s case I would suggest transposing the 
nocturne from G flat to F. The key of F has the desired 
soft, rich, mild characteristics, it lies well on the violin, and 
is but a semitone lower than the chosen key. 

No. 3. What is the most approved course of technical studies in use 
in Germany, from the Kayser études on? 

Kayser, Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, Gaviniés (David edi- 
tion), Dout (op. 35) and Paganini caprices. At the same 
time exercises from Leonard’s Gymnastic of Violin Play- 
ing, or from Schradieck’s finger exercises; also, from 
Meerts and others. Scales and chords in arpeggio from 
one to two hours a day. Also, special exercises in bowing. 

No. 4, What is your opinion about studying alone to develop indi- 
viduality ? 

This question, asked by several, was suggested by an ar- 
ticle of mine on Alexander Petschnikoff. This article pro- 
duced an effect on some that I did not intend it to have. 
They write that they had intended to take lessons of emi- 
nent violinists, the one in Chicago, others in New York and 
Boston, but on reading that article it occurred to them that 
they would develop their individuality better and have 
greater success by studying alone. They ask me toexplain 
my meaning more fullyand advise them. These writers 
are all quite young; one of them, an Ohio girl, is but 
thirteen. , 

When I made that statement in regard to Petschnikoff I 
thought I modified it sufficiently by saying ‘“‘Given a 
genius to start with.” I will now give a more forcible 
modification. There are, to be sure, instances of violinists 
studying and developing alone under isolated conditions 
and becoming great performers. We have the greatest 
illustration in the greatest of all violinists—Paganini. 

_ Yet, where one succeeds under such circumstances 9,999 
will fail, Let us lay down the following rule : 

Get instruction, the best you can, and for as long a time 
as you can ; you cannot learn to play the violin without it. 

That now and then a genius succeeds without instruction 
proves nothing. Yes, on second thought, it does prove 
something ; it is the exception, the very rare exception, 
that proves the rule. 

After you have studied many years under the best teach- 
ers you can get, following them blindly, after you have 
learned all you can from them, then is the time to study 
alone and develop individuality. Under other conditions 
it is the most dangerous thing you could attempt. 

The questions unanswered in this letter will be consid- 
ered in my next. Artaur M. ABELL. 








Music in Frankfurt. 
FRANK FURT-AM- MAIN, March 13, 1896. 

ELIX MOTTL, of Karlsruhe, who directed the 

symphony concert last week, is a tower of strength 

to such an organization. He is not only a magnetic leader. 

lending interest and life to every member he directs, but is 

also'a careful and correct musician, thorough in drill and 

exact in rhythm, His reading of Berlioz’ Symphony Fan- 

tastic has received unlimited praise here ; I do not feel 

qualified to speak in detail of this wonderful symphony, 

since I have never heard it performed before. Other 

orchestral numbers, splendidly conducted by Herr Mottl, 

were the Faust overture, Wagner, and the Unfinished 
Symphony, Schubert. 

Since Frau Mott! was unable to sing her solos for the 
evening, Herr Hugo Becker, the ’cellist, was the one soloist 
of the concert. 

On Monday evening the Udel Male Quartet, of Vienna, 
gave a very well arranged concert before a small audience ; 
the Grosse Saalbau is too large for such concerts; neverthe- 
less the work of this quartet was superb and should fill a 
hall of any size. With sympathetic voices to begin with, 
their effectiveness was greatly increased by careful school- 
ing in quartet singing. This drill was everywhere in evi- 
dence, for their program: was an all-embracing one. The 
names of the Udel Quartet are well known in Germany, 
but for American readers they are here given: Herr Dr. 
W. Stigler-Staeven, first tenor; Herr Carl Udel, second 
tenor; Ferd. Hérbeder, first bass; Eugen Weiz, second 
bass. 

The sixth and last of the opera concerts occurred 
Wednesday night under the baton of that able man, Herr 
Dr. Rottenberg. Berlioz’s King Lear overture was given 
a sensationally dashing interpretation, just what was 
needed, for when Berlioz handles the brush colors fly. 
The Brahms variations on a Haydn theme was the least 
interesting orchestral number, while Schumann's First 


This.symphony was given an exceptionally strong read- 
ing, the scherzo being phrased and handled in detail as if 
but a single performer presented the whole. 

Herr W. Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, was soloist. 
Beside three smaller solos, In the Night, Schumann ; ber- 
ceuse, Chopin; Man lebt nur ein mal, Strauss-Tausig, he 
gave the-Grieg A minor concerto, with orchestra, and in it 
showed himself a great pianist—powerful in every shade 
and variety of modern school technic, highly capable in 
brilliancy and dash beyond the point reached by the aver- 
age “brilliant and dashing virtuoso.” His light, rapid 
finger work, dainty phrasing of the most intricate, yet most 
fairy-like, passages, his sensational way of pouncing on 
chord passages as complex as a table of logarithms—these 
things lift people out of themselves, and simply force them 
to cry ‘‘ Hoch! Hoch!” as they did after each of his solos. 
His conception of the Grieg concerto 1s not to be noted for 
breadth or depth, but indeed he cut jewels out of that work 
which I have never discovered heretofore. The last move- 
ment he takes at a breakneck tempo, that leads him not to 
failure but to a gloriously triumphant close. His best work 
in other solos was perhaps in the berceuse, which was 
played with every note full of meaning and with such a 
subdued and tender touch as I have never heard excelled. 

As an encore after a fiery presentation of Tausig's ar- 
rangement of the Strauss waltz, Herr Sapellnikoff piayed 
what is known among musicians as ‘‘ one of those exquisite 
bits.’ Yes, it was exquisite, but it was a ‘ bit” that re- 
quires a master to hold ; I think it was his own, but am not 
rsure. When a pianist and his playing are so attractive, in- 
teresting and satisfying as to cause other pianists in the 
audience to forget to look with an eagle eye for mistakes, 
or if by chance mistakes are perceived forget to record 
them, then that pianist is a red letter artist and merits the 
admiration of musical Christendom. Nota Bene! Sapell- 
nikoff did this very thing. 

An English singer, Miss Mary Forrest, gave a song re- 
cital in the Kleiner Saalbau iast night. The program 
promised so many good things that I am sorry I was unable 
to attend, but the fifth subscription concert given in the 
Hoch Conservatorium by pupils of that institution claimed 
my attention. 

Of the concert as an entirety it can be said that half of 
the concerts given by professional people are not as meri- 
torious as this one. Every student played or sang with a 
display of knowledge, culture and finish I have never seen 
equaled on a conservatory stage before, and here I may 
say that these participants are not the chosen few talented 
ones, but are ‘‘ regular stock ” students, whose duty it is to 
appear in public performance. 

The chorus which opened the concert is a most scholarly 
composition for its size and form, and is the work of Herr 
Dr. Scholz, and the voices which rendered this chorus 
showed careful and conscientious training, a drill that no 
pupil in this conservatory can escape if they wanted to. 

Dvorak's quartet for strings op. 51, received truly superb 
treatment at the hands of a quartet of students, the first 
violinist in the quartet being the talented pupil of Herr 
Professor Heermann, Fraiilein Therese Versel, and the 
‘cellist, Herr Johannes Hegar, a most sympathetic per- 
former. Three English songs were sung by Miss Orridge, 
of London, who possesses a strong voice of good quality 
and wide range. The pieces sung were more than com- 
monly interesting, being the work of a young English 
student, Mr. Norman O’Neill, of London, who is studying 
at the conservatory under Herr Professor Knorr. The 
group given is unpublished, but should not remain so. 
The songs are entitled A Little Boy Lost, Parted, Lullaby, 
this last being a musical setting to Eugene Field’s tender 
poem, the Norse Lullaby. Each of the group of songs is 
worthy of the master of this student; they are tuneful, 
fully and beautifully worked out in all parts and finished 
in polished style. This young man has something to say 
in the world of tone, and he is saying it forcibly and sym- 
pathetically, and will before long speak to more of the 
world, in higher planes, no doubt. 

Two pupils of Herr Prof. Kwast played also. One, Frau- 
lein Elsa Mann, gave very acceptably a Saint-Saéns 
capriccio; the other, Friulein Frieda Hodapp, piayed the 
B minor sonata of Chopin’s magnificently. Fraulein 
Hodapp is fifteen years old; therefore, after considering 
her immense répertoire, technic, &c., and lastly her age, 
shall I hesitate to declare her a prodigy? The Romans 
said ‘Fortuna multis dat nimium, nulli satis” In this 
case Fortune has come very near giving too much for once 
in her life. Both these pupils show their master’s careful 
work, and play after lines followed by him. Herr Kwast 
is in musical education unusually broad and progressive, a 
statement that could not be truthfully made concerning the 
average German teacher. These qualities show in Herr 











Symphony was the best thing the orchestra played. 
James 
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Kwast's pupils, and it is refreshing in the extreme after 
meeting so much narrowness elsewhere. 


MARCH 25, 1896. 

My absence in Berlin makes it impossible for me to give 
you a first-hand account of the musical events of the past 
week, but through the kindness of a well-known musician 
and former critic for the Frankfurt press I am able to write 
with confidence concerning several of the most interesting 
musical attractions. 

The opera first. Herr Dr. Rottenberg has at last given 
the trilogy, or part of it, and the rest is to come next 
week. 

Die Walkiire was given with the following cast: Szeg- 
mund, Herr Bandrowski ; Hunding, Herr Baumann ; Wo- 
tan, Herr Proll; Seeglinde, Fraulein Ralph; Brinnhilde, 
Frau Ende-Andriezsen, &c. The parts were splendidly 
taken. The Sieg/inde of Fraulein Ralph was the best 
effort of the year of this capable singer. Herr Baumann 
did not make the most of the part of Hunding, and 
even in this small part was disappointing. Herr Band- 
rowski and Frau Ende are both of the Wagnerian type 
of artists and were perfectly at home in their réles, and 
this confidence was manifest in the voice and actions of 
both. 

GétterdA4mmering was given Saturday evening. Herr 
Bandrowski, Siegfried; Frau Ende, Briénnhilde; Herr 
Greef, Hagen; Herr Prill, Gunther, &c. Since these 
artists are among the very best in the Frankfurt Opera, 
and are well and favorably k iown in Germany, a few com- 
ments upon their individual work in this most important 
work of the trilogy will be of interest to the musical reader. 
As Siegfried Herr Bandrowski was not the success he was 
as Siegmund (in Die Walkiire). His acting in the last 
mentioned réle was excellent, while as Szg/ried it was 
auite the reverse. Bandrowski is always an artist of un- 
usual merit, and as a Wagner tenor he is among the best, 
and if he fell short of his high standard in the difficult réle 
of Siegfrzed it was owing to insufficient study or rehearsal. 

In both operas Frau Ende, as Brinnhilde, proved what 
a superb Wagnerian interpreter she is. Her singing and 
acting left little to be asked for; she is perfectly familiar 
with Wagner from *‘ A” to *‘ Z,” and her value to the opera 
here is incalculable. For several years she has been the 
leading lady in opera work, and to-day is still worthy the 
position. Iam told Herr Greef did the best work he has 


this season, as /agen, and that Herr Préll was the same 
genuine artist in voice and action in both operas mentioned 


as he is in every part he undertakes. He is never great, 
but always good. Priéll is the best actor here, and has 
made a name for himself in the widely differing réle of 7he 
Flying Dutchman and Sir John Falstaff. His voice is 
not always of the most grateful quality, but is under such 
scholarly direction, with every note, under allcircumstances, 
‘* true to pitch,” that whatever he singsis effective. A very 
appropriate effort, much appreciated by the lovers of the 
music drama—was made by the stage management to procure 
more elaborate settings for these operas than ever used here 
before ; these settings have been an all-important factor in 
the success of the series, never forgetting to state that the 
mainstay and pillar of the whole proceeding has been Herr 
Dr. Rottenberg and his able orchestra. Their work 
throughout is not to be criticised. In a few days Rhein- 
gold and Siegfried will be presented. 

In my last letter I regretted my inability toattend a song 
recital given by Miss Mary Forrest, who I said was an 
English singer. Now I doubly regret that I did not hear 
her, as I find my informant was mistaken and that Miss 
Forrest is an American lady who has made a reputation in 
Germany by her unusually good voice and artistic use of it. 
Her recital was plentifully attended, and she pleased a 
critical audience so much that she was repeatedly encored, 
especially after her singing of a group of Brahms’ Lieder. 
The press has nothing but praise for Miss Forrest, who 
pleased the critics, as well as all others, by her beautifully 
spoken German, and also with the fluency with which she 
used English, French and Italian in other songs upon the 


Edward Risler, pianist, from Paris, played the Beethoven 
Fifth Concerto, and Chopin's F minor fantasie at the 
twelfth and last Symphonie concert of the season, given 
Friday. I think Mr. Risler was formerly a pupil of Frau 
Clara Schumann. His performance was technically a 
finished one; accurate, brilliant and powerful. His touch 
has been criticised as being very hard and unsympathetic. 
Whether this is the fault of player or instrument I cannot 
say, as some musicians declare against the one, and still 
others take the opposite view. How infinitely more en- 
joyable piano playing is when the player possesses the rare 
gift of ‘‘a musical touch” ! 

While in Berlin I attended, through the kindness of Mr. 
Floersheim, two recitals given by pianists well known in 
that city; from one I went thinking what an admirable 
technical facility the player displayed ; from the other say- 
ing to myself ‘‘ That's the truest inspiration I have had for 
along while.” The cry on all sides is for technic, technic. 
It is a necessary thing to have, but get ‘‘ quantum vis,” and 
with this, minus the unknown heart quantity, you have 
nothing to move the hearts of men. The dexterity of these 
great executants soon loses its power and fascination, at 
least it does on me, if not united with genuinely felt emo- 
tions of the heart. One can nowadays hear many players 
with marvelous technical facility, but few there are who 
make this ability merely a medium of musical thought 
transportation, thoughts that are the deepest, the most 
potent and lasting that music contains. 

To return to the Symphonie concert. Herr Kogel, who 
has been directing orchestral concerts in Madrid for sev- 
eral weeks past, was warmly welcomed as he took up his 
baton to direct the Mendelssohn overture Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt. This overture and the Beethoven sym- 
phony were given masterly interpretations. Herr Kogel 
like all the best German conductors, knows Beethoven well 
enough to conduct his symphonies backward if the musi- 
cians could do their part. The series of twelve Symphonie 
concerts is over. They have been up to the highest possi- 
ble standard. Every program has been splendidly given 
and the best soloists to be engaged have appeared here 
this winter, so now we are loath to give up these feasts 
that have been so inspiring. 

The Frankfurter Trio (Herr Professor Kwast, Herr Con- 
certmeister Hess and Herr Oscar Briickner) gave its last 
trio evening of the season Wednesday. It was, as all the 
others have been, extremely enjoyable. Beethoven's trio 
for piano, ‘cello and violin, op. 1, No. 3, and Schubert's 
trio, op. 100, were both beautifully given. Throughout 
these compositions the trio maintained that perfection of 
finish and of ensemble playing that compels the attendance 
of nearly every musician of the city whenever this or- 
ganization plays. Herr Oscar Briickner, ‘cellist, gave a 
delightful performance of all the work allotted to him. 
Herr Professor Kwast and Concertmeister Hess gave a 
vigorous and yet polished reading of the Grieg duet for 
piano and violin, op. 13. Both of these men stand among 
the topmost, and can do nothing in the musical line poorly. 
Herr Hess is as conscientious an artist as I ever met ; 
while Herr Professor Kwast—well, standing as I doin the 
position of scholar to master, my opinion of his work might 
be deemed partial, but certain it is that he stands in the 
judgment of German musical men as a seldom found com- 
bination of the musician, artist and virtuoso. Possessing 


Lamond will appear shortly in piano recitals in both Paris 
and London. The Frankfurt press is (a¢ /as¢) saying all 
manner of good things about him, and rightly they should. 

There isa French saying that runs: “ Liberality does 
not consist so much in giving a great deal as in giving | 
seasonably.” : 

I wonder whether Frankfurt critics ever thought of this 
in regard to the way they give praise, but of course they 
haven't ; they would not think of a genuinely French 
proverb. 

Wagner's Rienzi at the Opéra to-morrow night, with 
Frau Ende and Herr Baudrowski in the caste. 

Henry Eames. 

Henley-Fox Recital.—Miss Marion Henley, dramatic 
elocutionist, announces a recital in Carnegie Lyceum on 
Thursday afternoon, April 16, at 3 o'clock. Miss Henley 
will be assisted by the popular soprano Miss Bertha May 
Fox, Mt, Thos. Evans Green and the Neidhardt Quartet. 
Mr. E. Katzenstein will accompany. 

Minna Wetzler’s Success.—Miss Minna Wetzler played 
atthe ninth Cincinnati Symphony concert recently * with 
marked success, and again in Memphis, from both of which 
cities come the following notices among many others : 

Miss Minna Wetzler, soloist, played the Grieg concerto for piano in 
Aminor. She was equal to its requirements, both in the solo and 
concerted parts. Her rhythmic accentuation in the first movement 
was forcible, the closing cadenza being particularly effective. Inthe 
last movement, as well as the first, she displayed considerable 
dynamic force. The adagio she rendered with poetic expression. 
The support of the orchestra was in line with Miss Wetzler’s artistic 
playing. Her encore was a dainty song without words by Men- 


delssobn.—Cincinnati Enquirer, March 22. 





Miss Minna Wetzler, the soloist, was again crowned with well 
earned laurels, and bowed in response to enthusiastic plaudits of 
admirers with an armful of floral treasures. — Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette, March 22, 


The distinguished participant was Miss Minna Wetzler. a pianis 
who seems destined to take rank with the foremost professionals on 
that instrument. She has an apparent knowledge and mastery of 
technique that evince not only the thoroughness of her schooling, 
but convince of her possession of the true musicianly soul, Her 
numbers yesterday carried her through a broad range of style, with 
their varied exactions, and in each of themthere was clearly an ease, 
force and grace which demonstrated that her studies were not within 
narrow confines,— Memphis Commercial-Appeal, March 5. 


The Maigille Musicale —The recent musicale by the 
vocal pupils of Mme. Helene Maigille which took place in 
the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, was a tremendous artistic 
and social suecess. The press was unanimous in its compli- 
mentary criticisms. ‘We reprint one notice from among the 
many written in precisely the same spirit : 

Mg. Matcitxz's Puriis. 

A very large and fashionable audience enjoyed a musicale given 
by the pupils of Mme. Helene Maigille at the Pouch Gallery last 
night. Asarule, pupils’ concerts challenge little if any serious con- 
sideration as musical events, but Mme, Magille’s affairs are always 
exceptions to the rule. There was last night a very gratifying exhi- 
bition of skill and intelligent interpretation by the ten young ladies 
who were heard in solos. Phey were the Misses Annie Foster 
Dutcher, Jessie Herries, Isabel Herries, Ella C. Jones, Olive Celeste 
Moore, Florence Norcom, Marie Thornton, Isabelle Davis Carter, 
Miriam Gilmer and Jessie W. Mills. The last four named also sang 


col ectively as the Rubinstein Quartet, giving Agnes Zimmermann’s 
Pairy Song, Bendel’s Heart Throbs and Rheinberger’s The Shades of 
Eve Are Falling with charming unity of sentiment and expression. 


Of the work of the younger pupils, Miss Moore’s singing of Ora 


these qualifications, he is entitled to the high reputation 


he enjoys. 


Ihave been fortunate enough to meet a musical man who 
attended the dress rehearsal and premiére production of 
Goldmark's new opera, Das Heimchen am Herde, given so 
successfully a few days ago in Vienna. The libretto is 
founded on Dickens’ beautiful story and is worthy the 
music, so I am told and also read. Great enthusiasm 
greeted every act and Goldmark was overwhelmed with 
The music is uncommonly melodious for these 
latterday operas and the work bids fair to become a great 


ovations. 


favorite. It is soon to be given here. 


Miss Josie Hartmann, the young American pianist study- 
ing here, played very successfully last Sunday the Schu- 


mann A minor concerto in a Conservatory concert. Frederick 


Pro Nobis seemed to awaken the greatest enthusiasm, and she was 
the only recipient of a double encore. She is gifted with a contralto 
voice of unusual promise for one so young. The pupils were assisted 
by Hubert Arnold, violinist, who played the andante and finale of 
Mendelssohn's E minor concerto and Wieniawski’s Faust fantasie in 
amanner that called forth the heartiest applause, In addition to 
those already mentioned other numbers on the program were : (a) 
Snow Flakes, Cowen ; (b) Spring Song, Lassen, Miss Dutcher ; Love's 
Plaint, Chaminade, Miss I. Herries; My Lady’s Bower, Temple, Miss 
Norcom ; Bid Me Discourse, Bishop, Miss I. Herries; A Summer 
Night, Goring Thomas, Miss Jones; The Promise of Life, Cowen, 
Miss Carter; Who Is Sylvia? Schubert; My Little Love, Hawley, 
Miss Mills; Nymphes et Sylvains, Bemberg, Miss Thornton; My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, Saint-Saéns, Miss Gilmer ; Spring Song, 
with violin obligato, Weil, Miss Carter. 

Individually and collectively the members of the Rubinstein did 
credit to themselves and to their teacher. The quartet is conducted 
by Emile Levy, who was the accompanist of the evening.—Arocklyn 
Times. 
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Pauline Ingre Johnson. 


ISS PAULINE INGRE JOHNSON isa charm- 

ing young singer of whom the New York public will 

have opportunity to judge under professional auspices on 

April 15. On that date in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 

Miss Johnson will give her first formal concert in New 

York im her own name, when she will have the assistance 

of some other vocal pupils from the studio of her own 

teacher, Miss Emma Howson, together with the aid of 
some professional artists. 

Miss Johnson is the possessor of a soprano voice of ex- 
ceedingly pure musical quality, wide range and unusual 
flexibility. The facile brilliancy of her colorature work is 
remarkable, while she is at the same time mistress of a 
broad, smooth and expressive cantabile. The young sing- 
er has reached her present point of development through 
much sacrifice and consistent, 
assiduous labor, and by reason of 
her faithful work, as well as na- 
tive gifts, has earned a double 
right to success. 

Miss Johnson is a pupil of Miss 
Emma Howson, an artist who 
was a short while since promi- 
nent on the operatic stage and 
who is now growing equally 
prominent as a successful trainer 
of the voice in New York. For 
three years Miss Johnson has 
studied uninterruptedly with 
Miss Howson, and to her close 
application with this one teacher, 
and one only, owes the perfect 
equality of her production and 
the pure symmetry of her style. 
The young artist was destined to 
be a singer. Miss Howson found 
it out and turning her enthusias- 
tic attention to her pupil has led 
to a point of intelligent interpre- 
tation and technical finish which 
will be bound to tell in the girl's 
artistic future. 

Miss Johnson was born in Chi- 
cago of Swedish parents and 
shows her Scandinavian origin 
in her blonde and blue-eyed type. 
She is tall and slender, with a 
personnel exceedingly graceful 
and effective for the stage. 

Her first breath was drawn in 
a hut, a refuge sought by her 
parents, who had been burned 
out in the terrible Chicago fire, 
losing home and every item of 
personal property. The little 
girl was always musical, sang as 
a child and was extremely pro- 
ficient at the piano. She early 
became a good reader at sight by 
attending vocal sight reading 
classes, but had no lessons in the 
art of vocalization itself until 
she came to Miss Howson. That 
a voice of charming quality and 
flexible power lay there, how- 
ever, it was from the first easy 
to perceive, and the young girl, feeling the capacity within 
her, was absorbed by the idea of utilizing it upon the 
stage. 

Her parents at first objected strenuously, but after a time, 
finding that a young woman friend in whom they had con- 
fidence was traveling with the McCall Opera Company, for 
which Pauline had an offer, they gave their consent to 
their daughter’s setting forth under the watchful care of 
this friend, who was an old member. 

The young girl first entered the McCall opera chorus, 
from which she was soon picked out for small parts, which 
she filled intelligently. Circumstances brought her to New 
York, where she came to sing for Miss Howson. Realizing 
she could do higher things with her talents, she abandoned 
the opera company and entered upon tuition with Miss 
Howson at once. To enable her to pursue her studies and 
to live meant a hard, relentless fight, in which the plucky, 
gifted young girl has never weakened foraday. After a 
short period of lessons she was able to fill frequent local 
concert engagements, always meeting with success, and 
meantime and throughout she has further helped in sus- 
taining herself by giving piano lessons late and early. 

After two years’ study with Miss Howson she appeared 
last season at a spring musical in Miss Howson’s studio, 
when she was most successfully noticed by a representative 
musical audience and by the critics. Since then, however, 
her third year of study has been passed and has resulted in 
a broadening of her style and a great enlargement of the 
voice, Each day an improvement in roundness and volume 
evidences itself. The voice is absolutely correctly posed. 
Studying slowly and faithfully for three years with one 











teacher has done its work, and no breaks, blemishes or in- 
equalities are to be met in Miss Johnson’s charming so- 
prano, such as so often ruin a pretty native instrument 
through the tampering of various teachers. Miss Johnson 
further has not been in a hurry, but has followed out with 
patient firmness Miss Howson’s slow and radical methods, 
which built upward from the foundation and are thereby 
never subject to early decay or misplacement. 

A few weeks ago at the successful benefit performance of 
Patience in the Metropolitan Opera House, Miss Johnson 
stepped into one of the principal réles at brief notice and 
made a decidedly marked success. 

The program of the young artist at her concert of the 15th 
inst. will cover a Versatile field, smooth, sustained work, 
brilliant florid solos, and among other songs a group of 
Swedish favorities sung by Christine Nilsson. Miss John- 
son hae worked nobly for success, deserves it and should 





PAULINE INGRE JOHNSON. 


certainly win it. This is her first formal appeal to New 
York judgment upon her own responsibility and if the 
young artist succeeds in doing herself justice she will as- 
suredly make a host of artistic friends. 

Miss Howson has infinite confidence in her pupil's suc- 
cessful future, and Miss Johnson herself, while an exceed- 
ingly modest, unassuming young artist, has nevertheless 
the belief and hope in herself which are the natural out- 
come of an honest sense of power to achieve. 

Wherever a born Swede is possessor of a voice and turns 
to earnest vocal study to develop it the world usually 
hears something about them. Miss Johnson has been no 
laggard in the race and all chances are in favor of her win- 
ning her goal. 








Progress of Vocal Art. 


By Emma Roperitk. 


S the lack of good singers becomes more and 
more apparent, the progress of the art of singing 
rapidly advances in proportion toward truth, ridding itself 
of traditional empiricism. This salutary progress is due to 
the introduction of science into vocal education, and, ac- 
cording to the opinion of physiologists and illustrious sing- 
ers, this is the only way to make singing atrue art. Trials 
have at different times been made with more or less fruitful 
results, but they revealed the good intentions of the mas- 
ters and illustrious singers who made them such, as Manuel 
Garcia, Gilbert Bataille, Mme. Seiler and. others. The 
efforts of these artists who have so aided art are to-day 








energetically seconded by two champions of great force, 
who unite to a perfectknowledge of their art the knowledge 
of physics and physiology necessary not only to be able to 
establish the foundations of vocal education, but the uni- 
versal code of the art of singing according to the natural 
laws of phonation. The two champions to whom we have 
alluded are the eminent vocal physiologist, singer and pro- 
fessor of singing, Emilio Belari, whose name is well known 
to all who are seriously interested in the vocal problem, and 
Victor Maurel, the illustrious baritone, whose universal 
reputation makes further comment unnecessary. 

Emilio Belari had hardly begun his operatic career when 
he left the stage to devote himself to teaching, and at the 
same time to his researches in vocal physiology, and for 
the past quarter of a century he has preached the absolute 
necessity of the study of anatomy, acoustics and physiology 
for all those who intend to teach the art of singing. Victor 
Maurel, while continuing to gain 
laurels on the stage of the prin- 
cipal theatres of Europe, de- 
votes his leisure moments to the 
sciences which can enlighten the 
study and teaching of his art, to 
explain the phenomena of the 
singing voice, and to mark the 
route that will permit the sing- 
ing artist to realize his legitimate 
ambitions. 

Belari and Maurel took the 
same starting point as the phy- 
siologists who preceded them, 
and, following the same path, 
have arrived at the same conclu- 
sions, as may be seen by Belari’s 
writings and by the lecture given 
by Maurel in Milan, June 2, 1892, 
and published in Paris, in pam- 
phiet form, under the title “* Le 
chant renouvelé par la science.” 

This pamphlet it has recently 
been my pleasure to translate 
into English. 

Both declare that not finding 
the truth they felt must exist in 
the methods of singing or the 
arid dissertations of men of 
science by their own initiative, 
they gave themselves up to the 
research of the truth that should 
replace empiricism, arbitrary 
systems, and the flagrant con- 
tradictions in the reutinary theo- 
ries of teaching and the practice 
of singing. 

Have they been able to ais- 
cover this truth that is to trans- 
form singing into a true art? 
We must believe it, for both cry 
victory—Belari first and Maurel 
after him, both avowing that 
they have only discovered, that 
they have invented nothing, 
consequently do not claim to 
have originated any system or 
method. 

Belari, who never hazards any- 
thing that cannot be practically 
demonstrated (according tothose 
who know him well), claims to teach by the mcdern or 
natural method, or the method based on the principles of 
physics and physiology rendered serviceable to the educa- 
tion of the voice, and Maurel says in concluding his lecture : 
‘The era of words is passed. Physiology it seems ought 
to offer the remedy so much sought for ; we must go to her 
resolutely. * * * We only ask, upheld by arguments that 
are not simply reasons of sentiment, that you address with 
faith this science that has already realized so many 
marvels. 

‘* We do not deceive ourselves ; we cannot deceive our- 
selves. We believe it, we feel it, we know it; in uphold- 
ing this cause before you we have pleaded the cause of 
truth.” 

Being an apostle of the modern or natural method, after 
having studied and practiced it for several years, it seems 
almost beyond belief that people are stil! content to grope 
blindly and experiment hopelessly when certainty and suc- 
cess would be everyone’s portion should the natural or 
modern method be adopted as the standard. We would 
then bid adieu to mysticism and fraud. 

118 West Forty-fourth street, New YORK. 








Mancinelli.—Mancinelliis finishing, on a libretto by 
Arrigo Boito, the score of av opera, Ero e Leandro, which 
is to be performed for the first time at the musical festival, 
Norwich, England, with Mme. Albani, the tenor Lloyd 
and the basso Milk. In London it will be produced at 
Covent Garden, with Mme. Melba and the two De Reszkés 
in the cast. 
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Boston, Mass , April 5, 1896. 

N Tue Musicat Courier of last week I spoke 
| of Miss Fatmah Diard, and wondered where she ob- 
tained her Oriental name. Mr. Jaxon, her husband, sends 
word that his wife was so named by her father, a French 
officer at Algiers. Miss Diard’s brothers and sisters were 
thus named: Kaddour, Vengeur, Scoevolla, Marius, Naomi. 
This list resembles the roll of personages in a comic opera. 
Mr. Jaxon also says that he happened to be in Neuilly last 
year, and La Belle Fatmah was in the fair. Verily, Fatmah 
is immortal! Is Fatmah, the same word as Fatimah, or 


FAtema, the name of one of the four perfect women? 


Mr. Paderewski played March 30 with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet in Association Hall. I was unable to be present, for I 
was at the Castle Square Theatre and lost control of my 
astral body. The program was as follows : 

Quartet, D major, op. 44, NO. 1.....cccecsccercesseseseenes Mendelssohn 
Piano and trio, B flat, op. 97 
Piano quartet, A major, op. 26 

The critics agree in pronouncing this concert indescrib 
ably brilliant, although Mr. Apthorp objected to the drag- 
giug of the tempo by the pianist in the first movement of 
the Beethoven trio and to the shut lid of the piano. I have 
no doubt he is correct in the first objection ; I know he is 
wrong in the second. Let me quote from the review that 
appeared in the Boston Journal the 81st, written by Mr. 
Thomas P. Currier,an authority on pianists and piano 
playing : 

“‘It isa great pleasure to say that he (Paderewski) has 
never given a finer exhibition of his marvelous technic 
nor a more satisfying revelation of his artistic nature. 
With the piano lid down, the soft pedal in almost constant 
ase and the dampers raised with utmost discretion, he 
produced a quality and variety of tone that blended per- 
fectly with the strings. There was all due subordination 
of accompaniment and certainty of time, and while the 
solo bits that fell to his share flashed meteor-like for the 
moment, or sang with all the beauty of tone for which this 
great pianist is noted, there was no disturbance in the 
balance of parts. It would be absurd to make note of such 
details in the playing of an artist like Paderewski, were it 
not for the fact that great pianists are by no means in- 
variably satisfactory ensemble players, that they too often 
forget they are not the chief object of consideration in the 
performance of a trio, quartet or what not. * * * Such 
ensemble playing of strings with piano has seldom, if ever, 
been heard in this city. The quartet was at its best, and 
what the best of Mr. Kneisel and his companions is is well 


known.” * 
7 am 


Brahms 


Mr. Paderewski and his ‘‘ gentlemanly and affable” sec- 
retary, Hugo Gérlitz, were interviewed last week by a 


Herald reporter, and if the reporter heard with clear ears, 
the pianist and the genial said queer things. 

Mr. Gérlitz babbled of money, money, money: “In 
Texas we turned people away, although the price of a seat 
was $4. From three towns we were offered a guarantee of 
$3,500 from musical people to come again for one week, 
At San Francisco we charged $5 a seat, gave seven recitals 
and sold every seat.” 

Mr. Paderewski declared that the musical taste of Bos- 
ton ‘*‘ is as high, in proportion to the city’s size, as that of 
any European or American city. The Symphony Orches- 
tra here is finer than any orchestra in the world, except- 
ing, possibly, that of the Conservatoire at Paris and Hans 
Richter's at Vienna, Your city pays, asa musical centre, 
as well as any city in America or Europe, in proportion to 
its size ; that is, in my experience.” 

Doubting Thomases—I do not refer to Theodore—who 
take pessimistic views concerning the condition of music 
in the United States should be reassured by Mr. Pade- 
rewski's opinions, for he has given the subject prayerfy at- 
tention. ‘‘ The musical taste of this country has progressed, 
I think, as rapidly as its commercial growth. It is a solid, 
wholesome growth.” 

And why is the growth ‘‘ solid " and ‘*‘ wholesome ” ? 

Mr. Paderewski knows. He has an unfailing standard. 
“‘ Four years ago my receipts for one performance in Chi- 
cago, for instance, were $2,000. Three years ago they were 
$3,500. This year they were $7,384 ; that is, understand, 
for one night only. In St. Louis, three years ago, for two 
nights, the receipts were $3,000. This year for two nights 
they ran up to $9,000.” 

It seems tome that the eminent pianist weighs musical 
culture in scales compounded ingeniously of egotism and 
mercantile spirit. 

And please listen, Mr. Finck, to this speech from your 
idol: ‘‘ Italian opera should pay anywhere; it is the 
finest.” 

* ¥! * 

They gave Lucia at the Castle Square March 30, toa 
very large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. J. K. Murray 
was an admirable Ashfon, singing and acting with great 
spirit. Mr. Persse was a sincere and respectable Zdgar 
without romantic charm. He cursed Lwcia like a perfect 
gentleman, who no doubt apologized afterward for his car- 
rying out a painful duty, and he killed himself finally 
without fuss or injury to the scenery. Mr. Wolff, as Bide- 
the-Bent, and Mr. Wooley as Szr Arthur, supplied an ele- 
ment of irresistible humor, and therefore a long felt want. 

Miss Diard sang the music of Zucza in a praiseworthy 
manner, and in the mad scene she rose to an unexpected 
height. A certain acidity of tone that was noticeable in 
the entrance aria disappeared in the said scene, and in 
cantabile as well as bravura passages her singing was a 
delight. In action she was was gracefully conventional. 
Have you seen of late years any soprano who acted Lucia 
with passion? They say that in the forties and fifties 
there were women who by intensity of emotion and 
maniacal gibbering raised goose flesh on the audience. 
The Luctas of to-day act as though they were taking part 
in genteel private theatricals. Lucia, according to them, 
could have been cured easily by any nerve specialist. 

The ensemble was generally excellent. The chorus was 
remarkably good, and the mounting of the opera might 
well have excited the envious surprise of more renowned 
managers. The opera will run this week. Rigoletto and 
The Huguenots are in rehearsal. I should not be sur- 
prised to see Die Meistersinger at the Castle Square with 


ser. By the way, Miss Nina Bertini Humphrys is alternat- 
ing with Miss Diard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave a concert March 81 in Music 
Hall to a large and applausive audience. They sang 
duets by Paisiello, Henschel and. Donizetti. Mrs, Hen- 
schel sang songs by Handel, Dr. Arne, Grieg, Davidoff, 
Kahn, Chaminade, Ambroise Thomas and Henschel. Mr. 
Henschel sang songs by Bach, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Léwe and Schumann. 

The program showed, as of old, the catholicity and the 
taste of the singers. Time has not yet stripped Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel .of their art, although he has stolen the 
strength of Mrs. Henschel’s upper tones and robbed her 
husband more materially. But how beautifully Mrs. 
Henschel covers up her loss! The middle tones of her 
voice have gained in warmth and fullness. You cannot tell 
in words of the grace, the elegance, the sure technical pro- 
ficiency, the unexaggerated feeling displayed by her in all 
that she undertakes. When you hear her sing Grieg’s 
Swan or Hindel's O Sleep, or the songs by Davidoff and 
Chaminade, you enjoy yourself without thought of criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Henschel has seldom appeared here to greater ad- 
vantage than in the Vergiss mein nicht of Bach and 
The Erl King of Léwe. He sang the first with a de. 
votional spirit, as though he were a priest interceding, 
knowing full well the burdens and the temptations of his 
people. His cool and spectral tones were marvelously 
suited to the mysterious ballad of Léwe, which is a loftier 
flight of imagination than that reached by Schubert in his 
setting of Goethe’s words. 

The third of the vocal chamber concerts was given in 
Association Hall March 31. The singers were Mrs. Kileski- 
Bradbury (who took at short notice the place of Miss Caro- 
line Clarke), Miss Ricker, Mr. H. A. Thayer and Mr. Well- 
ington. Mr. George A. Burdett was the accompanist. 
The program was devoted to songs of Burns set to music 
by Franz, Schumann, G. J. Bennett, Henschel, MacDowell 
and old Scotch tune makers. There were quartets, duets 
and solos. 

With the exception of MacDowell’s touching Ye Banks 
and Braes, the.songs not folk songs gave little pleasure, 
although they were well sung. In the settings by Franz 
and Schumann there is little of the spirit of Burns. The 
poet is direct, simple, intensely human, The music is so 
often incongruously German in its znnigkezt, or complex or 
exasperatingly contemplative. One snap does not neces- 
sarily make a tune Scotch. 

* 


- * 
INTERMEZZO. 


You have probably met with otherwise estimable persons 
who are demented with the mania of collecting things. 
Some affect stamps; others coins, bugs, mozograms. 
books and book plates, autographs, buttons. I know a man 
in Boston who is so charmed by the skill of surgeons that 
he now collects excised appendices. His zeal is so furious 
that he begs friends in robust health to enrich his collection 
in case they suffer in the future from appendicitis. 

I knew a man in Berlin who wore an eye of his dead wife 
in a ring of curious design. Why would not the appendix 
of a beloved one be a tender and intimate memorial of affec- 
tion ? 


Bach's Passion Music according to Matthew was given 
by the Handel and Haydn, April 3,in Music Hall. Mr. 





Mr. William Wolff in his great impersonation of Beckmes- 
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Lang was the conductor. The solo singers were Mrs. Hen- 
schel, Mrs. Alves (who took the place of Miss Stein), Messrs. 
Rieger, Ffranggon-Davies and Watkins-Mills. 

As I propose to review next week at considerable length 
the season of the Handel and Haydn, which closes to-night 
with a performance of The Creation, 1 content myself at 
present with a few observations. 

The chorus was heard at its best in the choral When I, 
too, am departing. As a rule, its work was lukewarm. 
The noble number, O man, bewail thy sin so great, was 
utterly ineffective. The cantus firmus was seldom distin- 
guishable. While the chorus made no positively distress- 
ing break the parts were not well balanced (the tenors 
were frequently inaudible); the attack was not always 
precise ; there was little or no authority or inspiration. 
This was the thirteenth performance; and the supersti- 
tious may thus find a reasonable excpse. 

The solo singers and the chorus suffered repeatedly from 
the incapacity of Mr. Lang to keep orchestra and singers 
together. The accompaniments were badly played. It is 
nonsense to say that the members of the orchestra—Sym- 
phony men—take no pains when they are under a strange 
conductor. The poor fellows are in a sad dilemma. If 
they watch Mr. Lang they are pretty sure to go wrong ; if 
they do not witch him his thurifers, horn blowers and 
assistant fetisheers exclaim: ‘‘ How can any conductor be 
successful when the players do not look at his stick!” 

Mrs. Henschel sang with skill and feeling, and her skill 
was sorely tested once by Mr, Lang’s wild blundering. 
Mrs. Alves, who replaced a sick woman, was herself indis- 
posed, so that she was not able to do herself full justice. 
Mr. Rieger was very satisfactory ina trying part. Mr. Mills 
delivered his recitatives in manly fashion, and the rigidity 
of Give Me Back My Dearest Master was due perhaps as 
much to the stiffness of Mr. Lang’s beat as to his own lack 
of the marked temperament that alone can vitalize this air. 
Mr. Davies has a full, rich, sympathetic, noble voice of 
generous range, which he uses with genuine skill. He is 
a man of emotion, and if he erred at all it was in the di- 
rection of sentimentalism. He made at once a strong and 
very agreeable impression. ins 


* om 

Mr. Paderewski gave his last piano recital in Boston yes- 
terday afternoon in Music Hall. The program included 
Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven’s sonata, 
op. 111, Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, op. 35, Liszt’s Fan- 
tasia on themes from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Liszt’s transcriptions of Schubert, Hark! Hark! 
the Lark !, Soirée de Vienna and The Erl-King, an im- 
promptu, a mazurka and a prelude by Chopin, a nocturne 
by Paderewski and a valse by Clayton Johns. 

I was unable to be present. [Let me quote Mr. Cur- 
rier’s review that appeared this morning : 

**Here was a distinctly popular program. Several of 
these pieces have become established favorites with Pade- 
rewski’s audiences, and he himself is evidently fond of 
them, judging from the frequency with which he has played 
them. In his first programs of this season there were some 
slight indications of greater eclecticism on Paderewski’s 
part regarding composers and their works. This gave rise 
to the hope that Brahnis would find a larger place in his 
heart, and that more rarely played works (by him) of Bach, 
Beethoven and Schumann would be heard at his concerts. 
Paderewski has shown us pretty thoroughly how the piano 
should be played. Isn’t it about time for him to give the 
great composers a better chance? 








cca la negra oc i alte ph neo IB 
‘Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of this 


great pianist’s playing is the rare blending of the emo- 
tional and the intellectual which it reveals. Full of color 
and expression, it seldom suggests the absence of keen 
intelligence and masterly control. But even great men 
have their ‘ off’ days, and, judging him by his own high 
standard, this was one of Paderewski’'s. 

“His playing was markedly uneven. He wasat his best 
in the Bach and Beethoven numbers, both of which were 
grandly played. It is to be doubted if the variations of the 
sonata have ever been given in this city with such beauty 
of clearness and expression, except by Rubinstein. Of the 
modern pieces, the Schubert waltz received the most 
finished performance, one replete with sensuous charm. 
The Chopin sonata fared less well ; both the allegro and the 
scherzo were hurried and blurred, while the march was 
treated in a sentimental rather than dignified manner. 
The presto, however, was wonderfully played. The willful 
distortion of the rhythm of the prelude and the ostentatious 
display of the pedal point in its closing measures were un- 
worthy of the pianist ; so was the exaggerated rendering 
of his own simple, charming nocturne. In fact, while there 
was much of Paderewski at his best, there was more of him 
at his worst. He not only sentimenfalized ; he pounded 
considerably, and indulged freely in that habit which be- 
comes pernicious when carried too far—of playing low 
basses first. 

‘The large audience was fairly enthusiastic, and there 
were the customary demonstrations at the conclusion of the 
program. Those who missed this closing scene missed 
one that has never been paralleled at any previous Pader- 
ewski concert. The spectacle of the lady of uncertain age, 
who, alone and serenely confident, stationed herself beside 
the pianist as he seated himself once more at the piano is 
not easily forgettable. It is to be hoped that she is now as 
well informed as Mr. Gilder-is as to ‘How Paderewski 
Plays.'” e 


« * 
The program of the twentieth Symphony concert was as 
follows : 


Overture, fantasy, Romeo and Juliet. .........sss+e00+ Tschaikowsky 
Song, with orchestra, Kennst du das Land?............cseeeseseee Liszt 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Symphony in C minor (MS.), op. 11 (first time).......... Gustav Strube 
Song, with orchestra, Spring.........cccssessecccceeecescneees Henschel 
Mrs. Henschel. 


Overture to Gemoveva,........cceceeceecereeeene tetereeecsee Schumann 

Mr. Strube was born March 3, 1867, at Ballenstadt. His 
father was his first teacher. When the boy was ten years 
old he was a member of the Stadt Orchester. At the age 
of sixteen he entered the Leipsic Conservatory ; studied 
the violin under Brodsky and Hermann, and composition 
under Jadassohn and Reinecke. An accident to his hand 
soon after he had played at the graduation concert incapac- 
itated him for a year, and he took toconducting. He went 
back to Leipsic, studied, took prizes for composition, was a 
member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra. He went to Mann- 
heim, where he taught violin at the Conservatory. Six 
years ago Mr. Brodsky recommended him to Mr. Nikisch, 
and so Mr. Strube became a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The symphony played last night was 
composed last summer. 

Mr. Strube has shown by this symphony that he has a 
voice of hisown. He is not merely anecho. He is not 
merely a painstaking imitator of approved models. He has 
musical imagination and a well developed technic. And 
then he has that most enviable thing, the exuberance of 





youth, with its optimism, its joy, that is at times boister- 
ous, its healthy courage, that occasionally disquiets elderly 
and jaded persons. He knows the symphonic form and 
respects it as much as it deserves, but he is not in awe of 
it, nor is it a throttler of his fancy. 

Perhaps Mr. Strube forgets himself once in a while, and 
talks then too continuously in a high-pitched voice, but he 
has something to say and much of it is worth hearing. At 
any rate he does not stammer, he does not repeat solemnly 
respectable commonplaces. He may go so far as to say 
things that create a flutter,as when eyeglasses are leveled 
at a bold young man who contradicts the fogyism of 
smug authority. The second and the third movements 
are superior to the first and the finale. The material is 
richer, the grasp is stronger. The strokes are surer, more 
direct 


In the adagio Mr. Strube does not stop after he has 
finished a charming, flowing theme, and then stroll, watch 
in hand, until it is the proper time to return to his theme ; 
he presents fresh and interesting matter, and he develops it 
in amasterly manner. The scherzois sparkling, ingenious, 
exceedingly well scored. The symphony as a whole is 
distinguished by melodic freshness, rhythmic variety, 
thoughtfulness that never totters on the brink of stupidity, 
strong feeling for shades and nuances of color. Its faults, 
and they are comparatively few, are those of imaginative 
youth, and I think they outweigh the merits of perseverance 
and industry, qualities that characterize chiefly the labor of 
uninspired, commonplace makers of music, and are also 
useful in the exercise of carpentry, bricklaying and other 
commendabie trades. 

The noble fantasie of Tschaikowsky and the overture of 
Schumann were finely played. Mrs. Henschel sang with 
beauty of tone and rare intelligence. Pump Hae. 

_—_ > 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, April 4, 1296. 

Mr. H. G. Tucker will give a piano recital in Chickering 
Hall, New York city, on April 21, when Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies will sing. April 6 Mr. Tucker gives a recital ai the 
house of Mrs. Austin (. Chase, Syracuse, N. Y., and on the 
7th at the house of Mrs. Gilbert, Malone, N. Y. The pro- 
grams for the three concerts are almost identical, slight 
changes being made to suit the different audiences. 

The musicale recently given by Mrs. Wm. DeLacy and 
Mrs. Daniel Downey, of Worcester, was a most successful 
affair in both an artistic and financial way. The proceeds 
of the concert were for the benefit of St. Vincent's Hospi- 
tal, and there was a large attendance of friends of the 
ladies. Mrs. DeLacy and Mrs. Downey, who received, 





were assisted by Mrs. Reed Lawton, harpist; Miss Anna: 


Athy, reader; Mrs. Daniel Downey, soprano ; Mrs. M. P. 
McGrath, contralto; Mr. Alexander P. McGuirk, tenor, 
and director at the cathedral at Hartford; Mr. David 
Lithgoe, baritone, of Boston, and Mr. Joseph Rogers, 
violinist. Mr. Walter Scott Kennedy accompanied at the 
piano. 

In noticing the concert ‘the following day the Worcester 
Spy said : 

Mrs. Lawton gave new evidence of her mastery over that difficult 
instrument, the harp, and played delightfully, as always; Miss Athy’s 
reading was impressive. Mr. McGuirk is a stranger to Worcester, 
but he is possessed of a fine voice which he uses with skill, and his 
performance last night added greatly to the program. So, too, with 
Mr. Lithgoe, whose solo, the ever popular Two Grenadiers, was 
among the best things of the evening. Mr. Rogers played extremely 
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well and added to the charm of Mrs. Downey’s first solo by a pleasing 
obligato, Mrs. Downey's second song was one of the most beautiful 
numbers, for it was a song composed by Mr. Kennedy, the accom- 
panimett being played at the piano by him, with harp obligato by 
Mrs. Lawton, Mrs, Downey is the soprano soloist at St. Paul's 
Chureh, and the qualities of her fine voice are too well known to call 
for special praise here. Mrs. McGrath sang with great feeling, and 
showed that she possessed a rich and sympathetic voice. There were 
several concerted pieces scattered through the program, which were 
delightfully rendered and were as enjoyable as anything the evening 


offered. 
The Apollo Club at its concert of April 8 will sing 


Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, set to music by Villiers Stan- 
ford, for baritone solo and male chorus; Bliss Carman’s 
war song of Gamilbar, for which Fred Field Bullard has 
composed the music, which he has dedicated to the Apollo 
Club; The March to Battle, by John R. Lund, in which 
Friulein Gadski will sing the soprano solo, and part songs 
by Pache, Weinzierl, Sullivan and Massenet. Friulein 
Gadski will sing songs by Wagner and the Brook Song 
from Damrosch's Scarlet Letter, and Mr. George W. Fer- 
gusson, of New York, will sing the solo in the Browning 
songs and an air from Massenet’s Hérodiade. At its 
twenty-fifth anniversary concert, on May 6, the club will 
have the assistance of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of New 
York. 

Now that a definite date, May 3, has been determined 
upon for the dedication of the new Tremont Temple, Dr. 
Lorimer is at work arranging for a week’scelebration. A 
special opening concert will be given by the Baptist festi- 
yal chorus Wednesday evening, May 6. Three hundred 
and fifty voices selected from Baptist choirs in Boston and 
vicinity will participate, together with the following 
artists : 

Mrs. H. E. H. Wright, Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, Miss 
Lucie A. Tucker, George W. Parker, C. N. Allen, the 
Abbie Clarkford Concert Company, Mrs. E. L. B. Tilton, 
organist ; Charles E. Boyd, director, 

This will be the first time that the Baptist chorus has 
been brought tegether for this purpose. 

Mr. Arthur T. Munn, now pursuing his studies with Mr. 
Lyman Wheeler, has been engaged as bass soloist at St. 
Ann's Episcopal Church in Lowell. 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s next reception will be on Wednesday, 
April 8, from 4:30 to6. As usual there will be music ; sev- 
eral of Mrs. Morrill’s pupils will sing and the program will 
undoubtedly be an interesting one. 

Mr. Eduard Rosé will sail May 23 on the Campania for 
Europe, returning early in October. As usual, Mr. Rosé 
will be in Bayreuth, being a member of the Bayreuth 
Festival Orchestra, a position he has held for several 
years. 

The New England Conservatory String Quartet—Emil 
Mabr, first violin; Charles McLaughlin, second violin; 
Daniel Kuntz, viola; Leo Schultz, violoncello—assisted by 
Adolph Carpé at the piano, will give a chamber music re- 
cital on Wednesday evening, April 8. 

The rooms of the Harmony Club at 136 Boylston street 
were most tastefully decorated for the closing meeting last 
Thursday evening. A large number of members and guests 
gathered to enjoy the final concert and social of the season. 
The program consisted of zither solos by Miss Bertha C. 
Smith, readings by Mrs. N. L. Dale, songs by Miss Georgiana 
M. Chase and Mrs. D. L. White. Theclub had much pleasure 
in surprising its president, Mr. Joseph Emil Daudelin, by 
the gift of a very handsome violin case. Mr. Daudelin re- 
sponded in an appropriate and clever address. Supper was 
served and the festivities continued until a late hour. 

Mrs, Alice Dutton Atwill, assisted by Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands, Mr. L. Schulz and B. L. Whelpley, will give a 
concert at Chickering Hall on Monday afternoon, April 18. 

The soloists at the Easter service in Tremont Theatre 
Sunday afternoon were Mr. O. J. Hackett, a young tenor, 
who sang The Holy City, by Adams, and Mr. Sanford 
Keith Gurney, baritone, who sang The Resurrection, by 
Shelley. Both are singers of ability and deserve success. 

The Verdi Male Quartet gave its annual concert in Asso- 
ciation Hall on Wednesday evening, April 1, assisted by 
Miss Fannie E. Holt, Mr. John Thomas and others. 


at her residence, No. 6 Highland avenue, Somerville, 
Thursday evening, in honor of Miss Myra Louise Pond, a 
popular pianist. The artists who contributed were Mr. 
Stephen Townsend, baritone ; Miss Jennie Mae Spencer, 
contralto; Miss Mabel Beaman, violinist ; Mr. George H. 
Galpin, whistling soloist, and Miss Pond. 

There was a large attendance of Boston and Somerville 
society people. 

Mr. Frank A. Kennedy's annual concert is to be given in 
Association Hall on Wednesday evening, April 29. His 
friends in large numbers are volunteering their services, 
and he has already accepted those of Mr. Herbert Johnson, 
tenor; Mr. H. H. Stedman, tenor; Mr. Jameson, Mr. U. S. 
Kerr, Miss Margaret Turner, Miss Jennie Jewett Morandi, 
Mr. Dudley. H. Prescott, the Boston Ladies’ Mandolin, 
Banjo and Guitar Club, Mrs. Helen Friend Robinson and 
others. 

A musicale for the benefit of the Woman's Charity Club 
Hospital was given at the residence of Mrs, Alan, Mackin- 
tosh, Brookline, on the evening of April 3, by Mr. Heinrich 
Schuecker, harpist of the Symphony Orchestra ; Mr. C. H. 
Molé and Mr, Julius Akeroyd, Miss Louise Mackintosh, 
Mrs. William Faulkner and Mr.S. S. Townsend and Miss 
Myra Louise Pond. 

The last concert of the Cecilia for this season will be 
given on Thursday evening, April 30, when a miscellaneous 
program will be offered, with Mr. Ernst Perabo as piano 
soloist. 

There was a concert by the Berkeley Quartet in Asso- 
ciation Hall Thursday evening. 

Miss Harriet E. Shaw will give a harp concert in Pierce 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 14, assisted by Miss 
Catherine E. Ricker, contralto, Miss Mary E. O’Brion, and 
Mr. Jaroslaw de Zielinski, pianist. 

A fine concert was given in Norfolk Hall, Dorchester, 
Thursday evening by Miss Jennie Mae Spencer and Walter 
E. Paine, assisted by the Apollo Male Quartet, Miss Ella 
Chamberlain ; whistling soloist ; Miss Bell Temple, reader; 
Miss Ethel Reed, pianist. 

The third in the series of six Thursday evenings of song 
was given in Association Hall Thursday evening by the 
Central Church Quartet. On account of the illness of Miss 
Caroline Gardner Clarke her place was taken by Mrs. 
Kileski-Bradbury. The program was made up of Scotch 
songs. 

The Sons of Verdi Musical Associates, an organization 
made up of members of all the Italian orchestras in the 
city, held a banquet at the hall 102 Richmond street re- 
cently. The modification of the order prohibiting musicians 
from playing in licensed places was discussed after the 
material festivities, The benefits of organization were also 
urged upon the members. The hall was handsomely dec- 
orated, the United States and Italian flags being lavishly 
displayed. Speeches were made by United States Vice- 
Consul Brindisi, Octave Broggi, Banker Stabile, Giorgio 
Seilgliano, Robert Reid and Editor Marco, of the Courier, 
of Boston. 

A handsome donation was made to the Red Cross fund 
for the relief of the wounded Italian soldiers in Africa, 

Mrs. Harriet J. Morris, who has just died, was of an old 
and honorable family of the West End. She was the wife 
of Mr. Prentiss, an old-time music dealer of Boston. him- 
self a musician. Her second husband, Mr. Thomas Morris, 
who died in 1881, was well known to later Bostonians. He 
also was a lover of music, and long a member of the 
Hindel and Haydn Society. He was a native of South 
Carolina and a citizen of Nantucket before he came to 
Boston. 

Provipence, R. I., April 3, 1896.—Howard Prior, leader 
of Prior’s Orchestra, hanged himself in the cellar of his 
home in Manton to-day. He was twenty-three years old 
and had been under treatment for nervous prostration 
several weeks. For the past ten days he had been. very 
despondent. 





Mainz.—The first performance of Die Fiirstin von 
Athen, by Friederich Lux, at the City Theatre, Mainz, had 
a favorable reception from the public. 


“Voice Building and Tone Placing.” 
By H-. Horsrook Curtis 


N the preface to the little book ‘‘ Voice Building 
and Tone Placing,” which Dr. Holbrook Curtis has 
kindly sent us for perusal, it is implied that the different 
chapters will be found valuable to the physician, to the 
teacher and to the student—in other words, to all those most 
deeply concerned in voice from its different aspects of 
anatomy, physiology and use. 

A reading of these chapters conveys the unfortunate im- 
pression that Dr. Curtis must very considerably underrate 
the intelligence of his medical colleagues and very much 
overrate the value of the few more or less indefinite instruc. 
tions and exercises he gives to the teacher or the student. 
These same exercises, with such slight changes as the many 
teachers, each according to his individual theories, see fit 
to bring (and they can be multiplied into the millions), have 
been used year in and year out by nearly every one of the 
European and American teachers and by the many millions 
of students whose voices these teachers have had the re- 
sponsibility of training. The results produced by all these 
years of weary working on scales, arpeggios and the like 
have certainly fallen short of the promises held out in their 
use by their advocates, and these results most assuredly 
prove that their intrinsic value as a foundation upon which 
to build a voice is only analagous to the sand upon which 
our parabolic friend built his house. 

We have watched with some curiosity the placing which 
the ‘‘Maw” exercise would accomplish ; after long waiting 
the results seems to be, so far, very inconsiderable. There 
are many teachers in this country who have adopted this 
method, but where are their pupils to-day? They do not 
seem to be filling very high positions in the art world of 
song. Developments are often made up to a certain point, 
and then church or at best comic or light opera! The line 
between the great and the small is just as unswerving. 
Without doubt that cause which is truly great will engender 
effects as truly great. 

A few words as to some of the authorities whom Dr. 
Curtis accepts and we must pass on the book itself. Mon- 
sieur Jean de Reszké (we do not feel we know him wel] 
enough to be more familiar in print) and Madame Melba 
rank with the very foremost of to-day’s singers, but it 
would seem somewhat doubtful if they had a very wide 
knowledge of the causes they put forth when they sing, for 
it is most apparent that even the teachers of these artists 
themselves are only partially acquainted with these causes, 
Else why do they produce so few great singers? Why so 
many failures? Why does one meet them in numbers here 
in New York, who have had from one to three years with 
these same teachers and who can scarcely even get into 
our churches? 

The answer seems to be that where the adjustment of 
the mechanism chances to be naturally good a development 
is made, in chief measure, by letting the thing work and 
grow and polishing it up; but where there are inter- 
ferences to cope with they are developed alongside with 
the functions acting normally, making a balance almost an 
impossibility and failure almost sure. 

To use the best obtainable as examples is good, no doubt, 
as far as it goes, but that is merely to-day showing some- 
thing already accomplished. Are these examples the best 
possible? Will not to-morrow show us something a step in 
advance? Analysis of the present should be utilized, not so 
much for reproducing things similar to those which already 
exist, but for deducing material which will aid in progres- 
sion, will aid in making to-morrow a distinct advance upon 
all time preceding it. The originator is the man upon 
whom the future depends. 

Passing on into the book proper we can afford to ignore 
Chapter I., as it is somewhat irrelevant to what the title of 
the book would lead one to consider its raison d’étre. 

Chapter I1.—The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Larynx—containssome very carefully thought out and plainly 
worded descriptions of the many intrinsic laryngeal mus- 
cles. It would seem rather contradictory, however, to 
make the statement on one page that ‘‘ the vocal apparatus 
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of the larynx itself is exceedingly simple,” and to say on 
the very next page that ‘‘the mechanism, however, by 
which the membranous reeds are adjusted * * * is 
withal very delicate and complicated,” and still further on 
page 24 that ‘‘ any given position of the vocal bands is the 
direct result of the co-ordinate movement of many muscles 
and of other forces,” &c. 

It would seem as though the ‘‘ vocal apparatus of the 
larynx” should include all those ‘‘many muscles,” they 
being so intimately connected and interdependent. Is it a 
fact that the size of the larynx primarily determines the 
pitch of the voice? The length of. the vocal cords is only 
one of the elements to be considered ; depth, width, tensile 
strength and density have also to be taken into account 
when the pitch produced by a vibrating string of sufficient 
length is under consideration, although it is very often 
found to be the case that a lower voice accompanies a 
larger larynx, yet the exceptions occur so frequently that 
no such rule can be accepted as in any way useful as a 
guide toward determining the pitch of a voice by the size 
of the larynx. 

What is meant by ‘‘ sympathetic resonance”? Does any- 
one really’ believe that the air in the thorax, pharynx, 
nose and mouth vibrates at its own sweet will in sympathy 
with the air set in vibration by the cords? When a fact 
has to be stated why not state it as a fact? Why not say 
that when the cords alone vibrate they move such a very 
small quantity of air that very little sound can be detected 
by our ears, but that when these vibrations are taken up 
and amplified by all the parts contingent to the cords 
. which are in a fit state for vibration that then a much 
larger mass of air is moved, and as a consequence our ears 
detect a larger sound? This certainly does away with all 
the indefiniteness of ‘‘ sympathetic resonance.” 

What a troublesome page this 16 is, for we have yet 
one more remark to make about its contents, or rather a 
question to ask. How can the movements of the tongue, 
palate, &c., alter a sound, one complete wave length. of 
which does not exist until it is,in round numbers, from 1 
to 4 feet distant from the mouth? On page 24 we find 
that ‘‘the most important muscles in the production of 
voice are the crico-thyroid.” That these muscles are so 
situated as to cause a closure of the crico-thyroid niche 
(whether by tilting the thyroid forward or the cricoid 
backward is of small moment here), and that they can 
hold the cords stretched for light tones is no doubt true ; but 
when sufficient breath pressure is applied for a heavy tone 
the crico-thyroid muscles are totally inadequate to sustain 
the cartilages in their position. Tests have been made which 
absolutely prove the fact. In one case under our imme- 
diate notice a believer in the adequacy of the crico-thyroid 
muscles, who had a fairly large and beautiful baritone 
voice, has, after three years of constant endeavor to leave 
out all extrinsic muscular contraction, succeeded so well 
that his voice, gradually growing smaller and smaller, can 
to-day with difficulty be heard four or five rows back ina 
church. If he attempts larger tones the contraction of 
other muscles can very readily be seen and felt. 

On page 34, intermingled with the involuntary intrinsic 
muscles, it is a surprise to come across a couple of volun- 
tary extrinsic muscles, the sterno-thyroid and thyroid-hyoid. 
They are surely much out of place here. Again, it is most 
astonishing that of the numerous pairs of muscles which 
have one of their ends attached to the larynx or hyoid lobe 
only these two are mentioned in an Anatomy and Physi- 
ology of the Larynx. How about the sterno-hyoid, omo- 
hyoid, stylo-pharyngeus, hyo-glossus and the many others, 
all of which being attached to the larynx or hyoid bone 
would seem to be just as legitimate vocal muscles as the 
two named? Else why are they so attached? Can it be 
possible that the author of the book does not know the 
functions these other muscles perform during the act of 
correct voice use? What other inference can be drawn by 
their omission ? 

We are told that the “‘ action of the sterno-thyroid would 
be to lower the larynx, of the thyro-hyoid to raise it.” The 
only fixed point mentioned in this connection being the 


breast bone, let us start with it: Oncontraction of the 
sterno-thyroid muscles the loose larynx would be pulled 
down toward the fixed breast bone; now it is the turn of 
the thyro-hyoid to contract, and the larynx being already 
held down by the contraction of the sterno-thyroids, what 
will happen ? Will the fixed point move on the loose part 
(the hyoid bone)? Of course the hyoid bone will be low- 
ered, not the larynx raised. 

The strongest legitimate means of supporting the hyoid 
bone from above is the chain of muscles from hyoid bone 
to tongue, from tongue to palate, and from palate to skull. 
This chain at its most powerful contraction could not sup- 
port the hyoid bone against the strong downpulling of 
the sterno-hyoid muscles, but even this aid is not allowed 
it, for we are told on page 77: ‘‘ There should be an ab- 
solute lack of tension of the muscles comprising and sup- 
porting it” (the soft palate); and on page 140, ‘‘ The 
tongue and soft palate should be relaxed.” So every sup- 
porting medium has been carefully removed, for even if 
other hyoid supporting muscles were to be mentioned, and 
there are several more, we are told on page 189 that 
‘singing should be done with the least possible effort” 
and ‘* no excessive external muscular action should inter- 
fere,” &c., which cuts away the last hope for the hyoid 
bone. 

In strange contradiction to the advice-quoted above as 
to relaxation of the soft palate, we find the two following 
statements: On page 71, ‘‘ Both these muscles (palato- 
glossus and palato-pharyngeus) play an important role in 
voice production ;” and on page 77, ‘* The veil of the palate 
may be considered a portiére which at the summons of the 
resonators may be drawn over the opening of the cavity of 
the mouth or nose,” &c. : 

How muscles can play an important réle and draw them- 
selves up and down and still be in a state of ‘‘ absolute 
lack of tension” it would take a mighty intellect to con- 
ceive. 

The veil of the palate obeying the summons of the res- 
onators is very pretty poetically, but most inaccurate 
scientifically. Does Dr. Curtis really imagine that the 
resonators order the palate around? Would it not be just 
as pretty a picture to imagine it wabbling to and fro idly in 
the breath? We have now arrived at page 35, having 
taken up questions one by one asthey camealong. Read- 
ing on through the book there seems to be about a like per- 
centage of statements which are open to very serious 
doubt, when not actually in error. For instance, many 
hundreds of tests during the act of swallowing prove con- 
clusively that the soft palate is drawn down and somewhat 
forward, and is not raised except under abnormal condi- 
tions.. Again, astatement likely to be much misunderstood 
is that with which Chapter VI. commences, and which runs 
thus: ‘* In singing the ascending scale there is a point 
beyond which it is difficult to go, without changing the 
method of producing the tone.” It cannot be impressed 
too strongly upon those reading these words that when 
these ‘‘ points” are met with they are rather the expres- 
sion of a climax in the difficulty than representing the be- 
ginning of it, and this being so the necessity arises for cor- 
rection of the throat use up to the “ point ” and so eliminate 
it entirely. 

As the book will no doubt be read largely by those seek- 
ing for help with their voices, it seems a duty to touch on 
all these matters relating directly to voice use ; but that 
cannot be accomplished in one writing. 

The disappointment and even misery caused by the mis- 
direction of the voices of young people is such a grave 
reality that those attempting it should only undertake it 
after a deep realization of the responsibilities they are in- 
curring, and, furthermore, the mere personal acquaintance 
with the necessarily fugitive vocal artists of the day is not 
a sufficiently important basis upon which to ground theories 
of the science of voice use as applied to the art of music. 





Leipsic.—A new three act opera, Much Ado About 
Nothing, by A. Doppler, was produced at the City Theatre, 
Leipsic, with, on the whole, fair success. 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, April 8, 1896. 

HE concert of the Sousa Band on the’evening 

of March 23 attracted probably the largest audience 

that has yet visited Music Hall. The masses enjoy the 

popular music that is so lavishly given them at these con- 

certs, and they never fail to show their appreciation by 

crowded audiences and encore upon encore. ‘These con- 

certs are all under the management of the enterprising 
Charles E. Ford. 

The fourth and final concert for the season of the Kneisel 
Quartet and Harold Randolph was given at Music Hall 
March 24. The program, unquestionably the best of the 
series, was string quartet in G major, Mozart ; quartet for 
piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, in A major, Brahms ; Con- 
certo Grosso, for strings, arranged by S. Bachrich, Handel. 
I have heretofore commented upon the general excellence 
and finish of the performances of this admirable organiza- 
tion, and this last concert enables me to emphasize still 
more the unqualified praise it merits. The Brahms number 
proved the pitce de résistance. No little of the suecess of 
this number was due to the playing of Mr. Randolph. Mr. 
Randolph’s ensemble playing throughout this series of 
concerts has been somewhat of a revelation to his admir- 
ers, and I question whether the Kneisel Quartet have had the 
assistance in any other city of any better equipped ensem- 
ble performer. The public is also indebted to Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s enterprise for the opportunity of hearing the best 
string quartet that has ever visited Baltimore. 

Our musi¢al treats usually follow. each other closely, and 
on the following evening, March 25, we had the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Music Hall in an entire Wag- 
ner program, with Ben Davies as the soloist. The Wagner 
program proved a magnet sufficient to draw the largest 
atendance of the series. Mr. Paur's directing and the 
playing of his incomparable band left little to be desired. 
The program was a long and an exacting one, but each 
number was played with that care and fiaish that have 
earned for this orchestra the reputation of baving no 
superior. 

The fourth private evening musicale by Richard Bur- 
meister was devoted exclusively to the compositions of 
Beethoven, and was the most successful of the series. The 
proficiency of Mr. Burmeister’s pupils ai this concert gave 
renewed evidence of what the care and attention of an 
efficient and painstaking instructor will accomplish. 

The suggestion in the last edition of Tue Musicar 
Courier that Mr. Burmeister be placed at the head of a 
permanent orchestra in this city has been favorably com- 
mented upon, and may lead to some effort on the part of 
our enterprising musical devotees to give this suggestion 
definite shape. The Peabody Institute, or its directors, 
seem to have become completely indifferent to the musical 
needs of the institution, for no apparent effort was made 
this past season to furnish the public with a single orches- 
tral concert. A change is needed, in fact demanded, but 
it seems like hoping against hope to expect any radical 
change under its present management. 

In the meantime we are absolutely dependent upon visit- 
ing organizations for any orchestral music ; and I fear wiil 
continue to be unless the suggestion of Tur Courier is 
taken up earnestly by practical men who understand what 
is needed. 

The Handel Quartet announces its first concert for the 
coming week. 

The Crucifixion, by Stainer, has received a number of 
satisfactory renditions during the past week by various 
local choirs. 

The programs of Easter music, as announced, show the 
zeal and good’work of the choir masters. There has been 
a vast improvement in the music of the churches and syna- 
gogues of this city in the past few years. The synagogues 
were the first to realize the importance of offering an attract- 
ive choral service, and have set the pace for others to fol- 
low, which they have not been slow todo. The Oratorio 
Society will, during this mouth, sing Haydn’s Creation 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pasche. X. X. 
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R. H. HOLBROOK CURTIS, a well-known New 

York physician, with a large acquaintance among 
vocal pupils and a standing as a specialist, is the 
author of a book which claims to show a new method 
of relieving injured vocal cords by tone exercises. 
The book is published by D. Appleton & Co,, and 
special reference is made to it in another part of the 
paper. ’ 








INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


HERE must be some errors in the reports‘ pub- 
lished in certain papers attributing ‘unpleasant 
remarks on America and its press to the secretary of 
Paderewski, for in the Boston Herald Mr. Paderewski 
delivered himself, as reported, in this manner : 


“I wish tosay,” said he, ‘that I have had only the greatest delight 
in the hospitality of this city, and deep gratitude for the courtesy 
and thanks of its press. I have a great many intimate friends here, 
whom I shall be very reluctant to leave.” 

And further on in the interview Mr. Paderewski, 
speaking of Chicago, says: 

“The musical taste of this country has progressed, I think, as rap- 
idly as its commercial growth. It is a solid, wholesome growth. 1 
have one way of judging ; four years ago my receipts for one per- 
formance in Chicago, for instance, were $2,000. Three years ago they 
were $3,500. This year they were $7,384; that is, understand, for one 
night only. In St. Louis, three years ago, for two nights, the receipts 
were $3,000. This year, for two nights, they ran up to $9,000. 


There is nothing unpleasant or uncomplimentary 
about all this. The statements attributed to the 
secretary of Paderewski are in a spirit directly hostile, 
and are in such conflict with what Paderewski himself 
says that we must necessarily question them. This 
is what the Cincinnati 7ribune publishes : 


HUGO GOERLITZ TALKS 


Indiscreetly—Doesn’t Care for American Press 
or Pablic. 


It is to be regretted that such an occasion as the Paderewski recital 
should have been marred by the Paderewski management. Analy- 
tical notes on the program were hawked about the theatre witha 
vociferousness and vulgarity that would have been shocking to the 
scholarly gentleman who penned them. Pictures of Paderewski 
were sold in a much more ostentatious way than would be permitted 
in a dime museum, and there was probably $4,000 in the house, yeta 
workman in the building, who might have been bought off for a $5 
bill or who would probably not have expected to be bought off at 
all, was allowed to make a noise which recalled memories of poor 
old Gilmore and his anvil chorus. 

In the course of the afternoon Mr. Goerlitz gave expression toa 
series of utterances about the press and public of America which 
were in extremely bad taste coming from a man in his position, and 
which Paderewski is too much of a gentleman to have sanctioned. 
An article had appeared in an Eastern musical publication in which, 
it is said, that in his early youth Mr. Paderewski had received finan- 
cial aid from Mme. Modjeska. Goerlitz denounced this asa lie, and 
proceeded to vilify the American press as a thoroughly venal insti- 
tution and the public as being too ignorant to know what they were 
hearing. Goerlitzadded that he did not care a “ damn” for America, 
that Paderewski neither read nor cared aboitt anything that appeared 
in a magazine or newspaper concerning him, and that Paderewski 
was under no obligations to the press and would make money in 
spite of a united opposition. Mr. Goerlitz,an Englishman by birth, 
a German by education and a man of the world by pretension, pro- 
ceeded then to correct a few other stories about Paderewski to which 
he took exception. He denied that a certain piano company had any 
financial interest in Padere wski’s success, and declared that the only 
reason the instrument was used was because of its superior excel- 
lence. Admitting this to be true, it was asked why a representative 
of the company traveled with them in this country, and why a differ- 
ent make of piano was used when Paderewski played in Engiand. 
He explained the latter point by saying that they felt under obliga- 
tions to Erard in England, but did not expiain the nature of these 
obligations. These interesting statements were made to two gentle- 
men well known to the musical public of Cincinnati, who were sepa- 
rately interviewed on the subject by a writer for the 7rzbune. 





4A WAGNER STRONGHOLD. 


HAT Father Wagner has got us all under his mas- 
sive thumb there's no future gainsaying. New 
York has written herself down a Wagner. stronghold 
during the past ten years after a manner we could 
not have dared to predict two decades ago. 

Wagner opera, yes, but other programs at the same 
period to offset it might naturally be assumed the 
necessary vogue. But not so. The week before last it 
became in New York an extra week of German opera 
by request, with simultaneously an obvious agree- 
ment that while the Teuton king stood in front of the 
territory no other nation should attempt to rule it 
with him. At least the powers that be gave the others 
but a small chance, and the Wagner god, disliking 
to be flavored with anything else, even the small con- 
cert giver, felt bound to give Wagner piano transcrip- 


tions or Wagner vocal excerpts, so as to keep in har- 
mony with the scheme. tt you wanted to elude 


Wagner with the Theodore Thomas orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, you could not, for he fig- 
ured in a piéce de résistance style on the programs, 
and two out of three vocal soloists sang Wagner ex- 
cerpts at the concerts. Still the opera wagged 
merrily on at Irving place. 

Then came the keenest test of all in the arrival of 





the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It interposed one 
evening when it played at the Metropolitan between 
the Thomas Orchestra and the Damrosch German 
opera. And what didit play? Wagner, exclusively 
Wagner. And not one other name on the program, 
and Mr. Ben Davies, the vocal soloist, came nobly to 
the front with his two pet Wagner successes, the 
Spring Song from Die Walkiire and Walther’s Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger. 

In attestation of public approval the Boston Sym- 
phony had the largest house of the season. The fact 
would seem patent that the Wagner program in- 
fluenced it. The Boston Symphony has drawn 
smaller New York houses, and that at a time when 
there was no Wagner in progress anywhere else. Yet 
here it arrives ata juncture when the New York 
Symphony Orchestra has just given two Wagner 
leavened concerts, when German opera is in full 
swing, when Theodore Thomas is purveying a series 
of Wagner sprinkled programs, and it draws a larger 
and more enthusiastic house than at any previous 
concert this season. No doubt the enthusiasm may 
be reasonably laid to the supreme excellence and 
splendor of the Boston band’s performance of Wag- 
ner by contrast with poorer bodies, but the fact re- 
mains that more numbers were drawn by a Wagner 
program than by miscellaneous programs offered 
earlier in the season. é 

There has certainly been a species of Wagner car- 
nival in New York of late quite long enough and 
merry enough to settle unalterably the fact that 
Richard Wagner has a stronghold here. 


CHATTERTON. 


T is some twenty years ago since Leoncavallo, a 
lad just out of school, felt the impulse to 

Of course he composed an opera. He took A. de 
Vigny’s story and wrote thetext and music of Chatter- 
ton. Then came the trouble. It may be easy to write 
libretti and compose music to them, but how is the 
first work of an unknown man to make itself known? 
Hard as the task is for novelists or poets, hard as it is 
for dramatists, it is much harder for the daring souls 
who compose opera, Leoncavallo met a kind hearted 
manager, Vaccari, who, for the trifling sum of 3,000 
frs., was wiiling to produce Chatterton. 

The money was paid; Vaccari and his company at 
once went dead broke. Without having his work 
produced, without success, without money, Leonca- 
vallo could do no better than sell his opera to a 
musical Shylock for 300 frs. From him it came into 
the hands of Tedeschi, a manager of Bologna, who 
one fine day informed the composer that he proposed 
to produce the work of the ‘‘famous author.” Leon- 
cavallo not only gave his assent, but revised the 
work, so that the Chatterton of to-day combines all 
the freshness of youth and the maturity of experience. 

For its production the public has not to thank either 
the omnipotent Sonzogno or the omnipotent Ricordi ; 
it was given for the first time at the National Theatre 
of Rome, March 8, and its admirers exclaim: ‘Roma 
locuta est, causa finita est.” Few works have been pro- 
duced under more unfavorable circumstances, Polit- 
ical events had not inclined the people to indulge in 
amusements, and in the last quarter of the hour 
before the curtain was to be raised for the first an- 
nounced performance the,representative of the title 
réle was suddenly indisposed and the performance 
had to be postponed. 

In the first act Chatterton is lodging, under the name 
of Zom, in the suburbs of London in the house of a 
tradesman named C/ark, where he hopes to cultivate 
his talents in peace and quietness. He is, however, 
interrupted by the arrival of an old school ac- 
quaintance, Lord Clifford, who is hunting in the neigh- 
borhood, and also takes up his abode at C/ark’s. 
This worthy man bullies his wife, Jenny, who is of 
course an angel of mercy, and who takes pity on 
Chatterton, There is a scene where Chatterton and 
Clifford meet, and then another where the naughty 
Clifford makes love to /enmy, who, having been 
brought up in good principles by a Quaker uncle, 
George, rejects his proposals with scorn ; Chatterton 
defends her, to the amusement of C/iford, who says 
that he now sees why his friend is hiding himself 
under the weird name of Zom., 

Second act. Chatterton, having come to the conclu- 
sion that heis in love with /enny ,and being penniless, 
resolves to poison himself, but George stops him and 
makes him swear to live, and, in defiance of all 
Quaker doctrines, tells him that /enny cannot live 
without him. This communication is made to Chat- 
terton just after he had in a very effective scene sold 
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ihis body to a resurrectionist! Third act. Here is 
‘more dramatic life. Cha/terton is told by a patron, to 
whom he applies for a position, that he isa plagiarist. 
Strange as it must appear to us who have read Trilby 
and Pendennis and heard I Pagliacci and—but we 
must not be personal—poor Chatterton is broken up by 
the remark, he swallows the poison, /enny flings 
herself on his breast, and while C/ifford is singing 
drinking songs behind the scenes the Quaker George 
blesses the dying lovers. 

Leoncavallo describes the work as lyric, and the 
correspondent of the Berlin Courier praises the way 
im which the dramatic interest increases till the final 
scene, which attains an effect that in tragic force can- 
mot find a parallel on the modern stage. Especially 
does he praise the lyrical exposition of the mental 
conflict, ‘‘it is the picture of a poetic soul driven 
ifrom despair to despair, from want to death. In this 
respect the music takes a more prominent part than 
in I Pagliacci. Feeling is everything, and where 
words are dumb the music hopes and suffers and 
longs and despairs and weeps and sobs, The flow 
of melody is rich, the thematic elaboration masterly, 
the instrumentation brilliant. 

‘ Leading and accompanying motives run through 
the work and return again, responsive to Chatterton's 
melancholy, /enny's love, Clark's boorishness, and 
Clifford's gaiety. Some parts assume an independent 
position, the Christmas song of the ‘prentices, the 
ballad of Compassion, the stery of Hagar and Ish- 
mael as read by //enry, and for such the public gave 
expression to its approval by repeated encores.” The 
correspondent of the Kd/nische Zeitung writes: ‘‘It is 
mo youthful work, but a perfect artistic production, 
wich in melodies, in strong effects, grand in instru- 
wmentation, full of gems and beauties. The second 
‘and the third act carried away the public, and will 
do so in other theatres.” 








WAGNERISM IN FRANCE. 


HE Progrés Artistiqgue published in a late number 
a communication from a correspondent on 
Nietzsche and his pamphletson Wagner. ‘The editor, 
M. La Rivierre, in a note writes that he by good 
fortune is saved from the trouble of a reply, as he 
cam oppose to the “‘ furious cries of poor Nietzsche” 
the calm accents of a more sonorous and more au- 
theritative voice than his own. 

In a late address at Besancon, M, Brunetiére, speak- 
ing of the Renascence of Idealism, expressed an 
opinion on Wagner's work, all the more remarkable 
because, while agreeing, or nearly so, with the 
German philosophy on the starting point of the Wag- 
nerian revolution, it ends, as far as its results are 
concerned, in entirely different and perhaps juster 
eonclusions. It is from this eloquent discourse, as 
republished in the pages of our contemporary, that 
we subjoin a translation. As Nietzsche's Cas Wag- 
ner and Wagner at Bayreuth were discussed a 
couple of years ago in our pages, we are only too 
well satisfied to follow M. La Rivierre’s good ex- 
ample, 

‘Take, for example, the art of music, and let me 
say, in passing, that I do not believe it to be quite 
innocent of that species of febrile agitation, that 
sentimental excitation, that intellectual dotage, with 
which to-day we all more or less are afflicted. Yes, 
music, a certain style of music, seems to me to be a 
great corrupter, and I beg your pardon if, to make 
myself clearly understood, I am obliged to choose my 
examples rather low down; but I never quitted a 
café concert or an operetta theatre without feeling 
some shame, some humiliation, for the sort of pleas- 
ure I occasionally enjoyed. In fact, music has a 
purely sensual side, the power of which the ancients 
knew well, and which some of our composers have 
not ignored.” : 

Then, after a few sentences, M. Brunetiére con- 
tinued : ‘‘But is it not the case that for some years 
one of the effects of Wagnerism has been to disen- 
gage from this stratum of sensuality whatever music 
possesses of what is most intellectual and most ideal, 
and, I would willingly say, most metaphysical? Scho- 
penhauer has written some fine things on this other 
music, 

«To incorporate with each other music and poetry, 
to make the first serve to express what is most intime 
and at the same time most general in the sentiments 
of which the second is always a limited utterance, to 
insist that neither one nor other develop itself for 
itself and be satisfied with its own virtuosity—this 
was the principal object of Wagner (if at least we 
believe the most authoritative of his commentators), 





not to effect a revolution in music as music, but to 
place its resources at the service of a new, higher, 
more human conception of art. I ought, to make 
myself understood, to be the musician which I am not, 
and I can only give you very summary and very inade- 
quate indications. But it is enough for our object, if 
you see that, in all Europe, we can say of the defini- 
tive triumph of Wagnerism that it is a victory. of 
idealism. Beneath the external envelope, beyond the 
manifestations of gesture and speech, Wagner believed 
that music, penetrating more profoundly into the 
essence of things, could really grasp their soul. It is 
not my place, I repeat once more, to judge or to 
examine in what degree he has succeeded, but I do 
know well that there is nothing less sensual than this 
conception of music, nothing less naturalistic than 
this conception of the art of the future, and this is 
what I wish to place in the strongest light. 

‘If I have succeeded, you will perceive the relation 
of Wagnerism with what is called symbolism. Our 
symbolists are also idealists.” 

M. Brunetiére, as we see, declares that he is not a 
musician in the professional or technical sense of the 
word ; he is not a specialist, he recognizes that there 
is a communion of all arts, and what he proceeds 
to say about all other manifestation of art is full of 
suggestion. He speaks of painting : 

“Shall I say that there is likewise philosophy in 
the painting of Puvis de Chavannes? There is no 
great painting without thought, without something 
which passes the imitation of nature and of history 
and subordinates them toitself. What I have just said 
another artist has done for music by freeing whatever 
of the intellectual there is in music from the environ- 
ment of those combinations of sounds which are only 
a caress or an amusement for the ear, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has done for contemporary painting, and 
from the midst of that play of colors, which are more 
than the joy, which are the volupté of the eyes, he 
has disengaged the ideal element of painting. Have 
you remarked that nearly all his works are allegories? 
Thus, by a strange irony of fortune, of all the forms 
of art that one which has so long been considered 
superannuated is the one which the most modern of 
our painters has rejuvenated, renewed, restored to 
honor among us. That is, he has himself animated 
it by his life or his thought. He has comprehended, 
as Dumas said of, the theatre and Wagner of music, 
that the imitation of nature cannot be the final term 
of art, and that to admire, in the words of Pascal, 
‘imitations of things of which we do not admire the 
originals,’ it is necessary that the thought of the artist 
blend therewith something of what is concealed, 
intime and ulterior, which the vulgar eye would not 
discern.” 








AN OPERATIC CHORUS. 


HE New York metropolis is brimful of some of the 
youngest, freshest, most musical and vibrant 
voices in the world. Their owners, too, are as a rule 
young persons of musical taste, although they may 
not have sufficient talent or opportunity to earn for 
themselves any particular niche of vocal distinction. 
But what material for a chorus they would make, 
and how much might the cause of operatic work and 
of the young people’s own musical education be ad- 
vanced, if some good drillmaster with a knowledge 
of operatic repertory were to take them in hand and 
prepare them thoroughly for the stage! 

In New York, where material is so plentiful, we 
have no institution for the preparation of operatic 
chorus similar to that of Cincinnati under the auspices 
of Mr. Van der Stucken. And yet a commercial as 
well as artistic opportunity lies ready here for who- 
ever may have the enterprising good sense to em- 
race it. Of course in order to insure the returns 
which can come only from operatic impresarii the 
drill would have to be most comprehensive and thor- 
ough. It would avail nothing to know a half dozen 
operas by heart, To be of use for one you must 
know the whole repertory—all the old and all the 
new which by any possibility might be given in a 
season. All this even will suffice nothing if the 
chorus has not put in enough rehearsals with princi- 
pals to understand all its cues perfectly. It will not 
do to know perfectly how to sing alist of choruses in 
a string. The chorus must know the whole opera 
well from repeated hearings, and be quite as familiar 
with points of entrance and exit as with the notes. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau arrive here annually with 
a large, expensive and very time-worn chorus, which 
manages to make a comfortable living in America for 
a full six months of the year. The vocal material is 


terribly the worse for wear in spots, and has got te 
be reinforced here by some fresh American voices ; 
but these European choristers are valuable because of 
their experience. They can sing anything in the rep- 
ertory on call, and where have we anything here cap- 
able of doing anything of the same kind? Or where 
a body in any such state of reliable promise as might 
induce money spending operatic firms to contemplate 
a day when they might set forth without a European 


| chorus and depend on what would be ready to their 


hand on arrival? 

It is one thing to knock at the opera door and an- 
nounce that you have a voice, know the music of 
some operas, and would like to sing in the chorus. It 
is quite another to belomg to a well-drilled mass and 
declare yourself ready and capable to go on in the 
final rehearsal and get through your work without a 
flaw. If the repertory and the prompt “ business” of 
the chorus can be acquired over here, as they most 
certainly can, the freshness of the vocal material is 
so far in advance of the veteran European that there 
would seem no room for choice. 

If a firm like Messrs. Abbey & Grau could find 
awaiting their arrival over here an expert chorus of 
fresh young voices there would seem no plausible 
reason why they should prefer a chorus of old, worn 
voices payable at the same rate, continuously flouted 
by the public and with a heavy transatlantic passage 
bill to their debit into the bargain. There would be 
none. Education and employment would be the dual 
outcome of an organization formed for the prepara- 
tion of operatic chorus. It would be no difficult mat- 
ter to find principals who, as soon as the chorus was 
ready, would be glad enough for the sake of ex- 
perience to walk through and sing their parts, get- 
ting the choruses to smoothly fit. And there is no 
doubt also that scores of capable American young 
people covet and need sorely the engagements in 
operatic choruses which are now given to much more 
slimly endowed foreigners. 

As to the matter of the support of a chorus-training 
organization with the proper goal in view it would 
seem an easy enough matter. Aside from those who 
would prepare with the one end of employment be- 
fore them there is a whole army of vocal students in 
New York which would gladly seize an opportunity 
to so thoroughly famillarize itself with ali the reign- 
ing operas from cover to cover. It would be an in- 
valuable lesson for this army and would open its eyes 
to new beauties and difficulties and a fuller*meaning 
than it had ever before understood. A snatch here 
and a tid-bit there would have been all they had 
ever imbibed of opera. A wondrous spread of mu- 
sical cultivation it would surely mean to find young 
singers even in amateur ranks able to fit every 
phrase of every familiar opera to its context, and 
comprehending fully from the rise to the fall of the 
curtain every passage of special beauty or taxation 
which may fall to either principals or chorus. 

A thoroughly qualified drill master would speedily 
draw hisclientéle. There would be hard work with- 
out recompense for the choristers no doubt for atime. 
because, as said before, to know a haif dozen operas 
well is as little use as none to an operatic firm. What 
avails it if an American chorus sing forty-nine if a 
European chorus has to be brought over for the 
fiftieth? To be marketable the American chorus 
must be able to sing all the European chorus ever 
sang, and it must also be prepared to take its place 
on the stage and accept its cues with promptitude 
and surety upon any hurried call. An American 
chorus brought into this shape can easily win the day, 
as it is most certain to be plus one fact over the aver- 
age European, namely, youthful freshness and 
vibrancy of tone (we say nothing of appearance), 

As a sample of this we have had lately in an ama- 
teur benefit performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Patience an amateur chorus which for beauty of 
tone quality and resonance excelled anything heard 
on an American opera stage within recollection. One 
hundred and thirty amateurs were simply taught to 
lift up their voices in these extremely simply con- 
structed choruses, and this they did with marvelous 
tonal effect. They sang, too, on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and flooded the building 
with such a volume of young, pure, musical sound as 
may safely be stated has not echoed within it since 
the opera house was erected. 

Such material as this put into good training would 
produce an effect of overwhelming novelty and re- 
freshment and would be irresistible to the ears of an 
impresario, There comes, of course, in addition to 





the purely vocal side the matter of language. An 
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American chorus should first assimilate the libretti 
in English so as to understand throughout the mean- 
ing of what they sing, and afterward would be re- 
quired to master the various operas in one or two 
languages just as they happen to be incidentally 
brought forward. Many, of course, are sung only in 
one, but where two are used they would require to have 
one as readily as the other at the tip of the tongue. 

It could all be done, It would open at the least a 
wide educational field for vocal students of all classes, 
It would open to the needy ones an avenue of employ- 
ment and it would give New York operatic audiences 
a choral satisfaction which they have long been 
denied. 








N the Musical Instrument Department of this issue 
| will be found an exceedingly interesting letter by 
Mr. Wm. Mason, of this city, of which the piano is 
the subject. 





The Bayreuth Festival. 
ESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER & CO. beg to in- 
form their patrons that Richard Wagner’s tetralogy, 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, will be produced at Bayreuth 
this summer for the first time since the opening of the Bay- 
reuth Theatre in 1876. This year is the twentieth anni- 
versary of the birth of this gigantic work and also of the in- 
auguration of the Bayreuth festivals. It is a matter for 
congratulation that while in 1876 the scenery and dresses 
had to be sold to defray a financial deficit, the fortunes of 
Bayreuth have since then so remarkably and deservedly 
changed. For the coming season new scenery and cos- 
tumes are being prepared with all the resources that art 
and wealth can command, and though the names of artists 
cannot as yet be published the management at Bayreuth 
may also in this respect be again trusted to secure the best 
available representatives for the various characters. It has 
ever been the principle of Bayreuth not to promise any spe- 
cial singers, but to guarantee as complete a production of 
any particular work as it may be possible to attain. 

Owing to technical difficulties it will be impossible to add 

any performance of Parsifal during the coming season. 

Der Rinc pes NIBELUNGEN. 


First evening Das Rheingold. 


First day.............. «+... .++eDie Walkiire. 

Second day.............. .........Siegfried. 

FROG is netderes lovetiie vs Die Gitterdimmerung. 
First Cycle : Third Cycle Continued : 


Tuesday, August 4. 
Wednesday, August 5. 
Fourth Cycle : 
Sunday, August 9. 
Monday, August 10. 
Tuesday, August 11. 
Wednesday, August 12. 
Fifth Cycle : 
Sunday, August 16. 
Monday, August 17. 
Tuesday, August 18, 
Wednesday, August 19. 


Sunday, July 19. 
Monday, July 20. 
Tuesday, July 21. 
Wednesday, July 22. 
Second Cycle : 
Sunday, July 26. 
Monday, July 27. 
Tuesday, July 28. 
Wednesday, July 29. 
Third Cycle: 
Sunday, August 2. 
Monday, August 3. 

The performances commence at 4 Pp, mM. and terminate 
about 10 P. m., there being intervals of about an hour be- 
stween each act. The theatre is situated within fifteen 
minutes’ easy walk from the railway station, and there are 
two restaurants in its immediate neighborhood, where din- 
ners, suppers and light refreshments can be had at fixed 
prices. After the performances, at 11 p. M., trains will run 
in every direction, 

A special committee will assist visitors in finding suitable 
lodgings at moderate charges. There being no lack of 
good accommodation in Bayreuth, applications for rooms 
need not be made until May or June and a proper form of 
application will accompany the tickets. 

Tickets will be issued for the complete cycles only—price, 

20 each, for the four days together, and an additional 
booking fee of-$1 for each complete ticket. 

In the Bayreuth theatre all seats are almost equally good 
for seeing and hearing ; the seats rise as they go back, and 
the gallery, which is reserved for royalty or other distin- 
guished visitors, is situate at the back, behind the last row 
of stalls, 

Tickets once booked cannot be returned, and a remit- 
tance must accompany each application. 

Applications to be addressed to Novello, Ewer & Co. 
(American agents for the Bayreuth festival), 21 East 
Seventeenth street, New York. 


Miolan Carvalho.—A committee has been formed 
to raise a monument to Mme. Miolan Carvalho in Pére la 
Chaise. The. committee consists of Reyer, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Sardou, Halévy and other celebrities. 

Wurzburg.—At the sixth concert of the Royal Music 
School at Wiirzburg on March 18 the program contained 
Dvyoraék’s overture In der Natur, ballade for chorus gnd 
orchestra Der Feuerreiter, by H. Wolf, and the symphonic 
poem,O ern by F. Volbach. The soloist was Petschnikoff. 
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T was as ideal an evening of music as one could 
desire under the moon. The Kneisel Quartet and 
Joseffy! There you have a combination. 

Tuesday evening of last week the pretty hall of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club was crowded to the point of 
discomfort. The program was simple and modern— 
Haydn, Schubert and Brahms. A terrible fellow that 
man Brahms; he has managed to get on the pro- 
grams of everyconcert, of every performance, this 
season, Even Paderewski flew in the face of Harry 
Finck and played the great Paganini variations. 

/The B flat major string quartet, op. 67, opened the 
evening. It was played almost divinely by Franz 
Kneisel, Otto Roth, Louis Svecenski (an angel dis- 
guised as a viola) and Alwin Schroeder. The work is 
strenuous in the first movement ; the movement is 
woven of the slimmest melodic texture, but how 
beautiful the treatment. 

The slow movement, smacking of Beethoven; the 
agitated scherzo and the variations in the last move- 
ment, what joy for the lover of chamber music, pure 
and undefiled ! How like Brahms the sly introduction 
of the theme of the first movement in the variations. 
I thought of that curious variation in the F sharp 
minor variations for piano solo on a theme by Schu- 
mann, where he audaciously combines an arpeggiated 
figure of Schumann's from another composition 
against this original theme. 


* 
” * 


Joseffy played the piano part of Schubert's Forel- 
len quintet, which I have not heard since Jarvis gave 
itin Philadelphia. It is for piano, violin, cello and 
contra basso, and is labeled op. 114.. Mr. E. Golde, a 
double bass of the Boston Symphony orchestra, par- 
ticipated. The work will doubtless be played 
smoother in Boston. The piano lid might have re- 
mained closed, although Joseffy scales are purest 
pearls. The trout variation had to be repeated. The 
applause was tremendous, and I suspected many in 
the audience of wishing for a piano solo. 

The evening clos d with Haydn’s D major quartet 
—the last one in that key, if I mistake not, that he 
wrote. It was played superlatively well. 

The Schubert number was evidently written by a 
man who had time to burn. It is heavily padded, 
melodious as Rossini, and the composer after the 
first movement throws form to the winds, But it 
is music not manufactured, but just sung out on 
paper. We moderns are less fond of the spontaneity 
of the lark. We care more for the music that shows 
the gray stamp of thought, and for that reason this 
quintet with its childish garrulity and sweet indiffer- 
ence to psychology will live forever. 


* 
7 * 


I asked Harry Rowe Shelley why Schubert used 
the big bass. He replied that possibly some friend 
who fiddled on it strayed in one Sunday afternoon 
and good natured Franz just put it in for the sake of 
sociability. 

A good guess. 
bone. 

* as * 

There was much dissatisfaction expressed because 
Joseffy did not play the Brahms horn trio with Kneisel 
and Hackebarth, Perhaps before the season is quite 
dead we may hear this beautiful work, and besides 
some soli by Joseffy. But this has not yet been 
settled. 


- 
* ” 


I subscribe entirely to the contempt expressed by 
Tue MusicaL Courter for those foreign artists that 
visit this country, spoon up all the auriferous broth 
they can swallow or hold, and then leave us to sneer 
at our jejune civilization and make fun of our out- 
landish customs. For such kicking is too good, Pub- 
lish their names and post them in every eity in the 
Union where they are to sing or play, and then 


it might easily have been a trom- | 


the boycott is sure as death. One or two lessons of 
this grim sort would teach these artistic beggars to 
hold their dirty, malicious tongues. This is meant 
for the: men and women of several operatic organiza- 
tions here who have been getting $2.68 a night in 
Europe and a hundred times that amount from fool 
managers in America. 

Dolsound angry? Ihope not. But I have been 
witnessing an uncorking of professional vials re- 
cently, and, while I admire the artistic side of the 
Germans, French and Italians, 1 am a native Amer- 
ican, and I will resent with a sandbag loaded with 
inky abuse the nasty, petty abuse of the public, the 
publie that pays to listen to these very people. 

For shame ! ie 

* * 

Natalie Janotha, an estimable pianist, and at one 
time pupil of Clara Schumann, has translated Jean 
Kleczynski’s Chopin’s Greater Works, published in 
London by William Reeves and imported by 
Scribner's. 

I remember an early volume of the same author, 
published over ten years ago, and I think that I like 
the first book better. Not that there is lacking some 
interesting information in this new volume which 
deals with the preludes, ballades (translated as 
ballads), nocturnes, polonaises and mazurkas. But 
the author says nothing that we cannot find in Liszt, 
Karasowski and Niecks. Besides most modern edi- 
tions of Chopin are definitive, especially Kullak’s 
and Biilow’s, and Kleczynski’s talk about accentuation 
is something patent to beginners in the art of 
phrasing. 

But I can recommend the book for all this. It con- 
tains a portrait of the wonderful magician Chopin, a 
portrait painted a year or so before his death by a 
Polish portrait painter, Anthony Kolberg. It is older 
in expression than any I have seen and shows more 
character and power than the conventionalized head 
of the man who, according to Turgenieff, must have 
died in the arms of at least sixteen Polish countesses 
—that is, judging by the number of stories afloat. 

Oddly enough, in the introduction the date of Cho- 
pin’s birth is given as February 22, 1810, and all other 
dates are declared erroneous. This is manifestly 
absurd, for Chopin was born March 1, 1809, and this 
has been abundantly verified. The birth date in the 
gold watch presented him by Catalini has misled 
many biographers. Chopin was born a month after 
Edgar Allan Poe, and they died within a month of 


each other. e 


* 

Sutherland Edwards has, so the introduction says, 
edited the translation. I wish the editor had seen fit 
to correct the fact that the F major ballade is given as 
the first when it is the second, and also to give the 
first ballade its correct tonality. It is in G minor, not 


in the major mode. 
7 ig * 


The best thing in the book is the translation of 
Chopin’s notes for the Method of Methods. You 
know he wrote those three charming studies for it. 
At the close he speaks of the inequality in the power 
of scales. He said: ‘‘ For along time players have 
acted against nature in seeking to give an equal 
power to each finger, * * * a thing impossible 
and most likely unnecessary. There are then many 
different qualities of sound, just as there are several 
fingers. The point is to utilize the differences, and 
this, in other words, is the art of fingering.” 

Brave, sensible words! You piano students who 
are turning your fingers into wheels and your wrists 
to flails, while your brains are as dry as stubble, 
trying to war against nature, put these words on 
your piano and consider them. Chopin was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, pianists that ever 
lived. He knew all about the hand and its imperfec- 
tions. 

“In a good mechanism,” he writes, ‘the aim is not 
to play everything with an equal sound, but to 
acquire a beautiful quality of sound and a perfect 
shading.” What a deathblow to the mechanical 
methods of the day ! 


* 
* * 


Jan Ignace Paderewski is one of the greatest pian- 
ists alive to-day, the.other two being Rosenthal and 
Joseffy. For Mr. Paderewski I have always had—I 
need hardly remind you—and still have an overween- 
ing admiration. I cannot always agree with his read- 
ings, yet this artist hypnotizes me. I have, I am told 
by intimates of Paderewski, offended him by the 
publication of a story in these columns a year ago. 
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This was the story, which I publish again just to 
show no hard feeling. 2 
* * 

A friend wrote at my request the following narra- 
tive, for the truth of which he vouches : 

“Ihave a friend—a Polish nobleman of title and 
estates—who knows Mr. Paderewski intimately, and 
has known him since boyhood. My friend resided 
not far from Podolia, in Russian Poland, Pade- 
rewski’s birthplace, and is familiar with a number of 
episodes in the pianist’s life. A railway line runs 
along the border of the nobleman’s estates and the 
trains stop at a station not far from Paderewski's 
early home. In his boyhood days he was poor, very 
poor; in fact, so impecunious that at certain seasons 
of the year he ran about barefooted, very much like a 
farmer's boy. For Paderewski's father was a tiller of 
the soil—not a peasant, but a little higher; just high 
enough, as defined in the Russian vernacular, to pos- 
sess the privilege to ‘whip a serf.’ 

‘One morning, in fact many mornings, Paderewski 
came down to the railway station and sat upon the 
fence waiting for the trains to come in. Upon a 
single occasion my friend sent by his servant a pair 
of shoes to the future great pianist, who received 
them with generous thanks. 

‘* Paderewski never fails to remember this incident, 
which occurred not long prior to the time that he was 
sent to a great master to perfect himself in the art of 
piano playing. 

“‘ The act in itself served to make Paderewski gen- 
erous, and this fact is widely known among the Poles 
especially. When he was in Chicago he was almost 
savagely attacked by persons of his own nationality 
who besought him to give in charity’s name. In a 
number of cases the appeals were proven to be of a 
fraudulent nature and it was with effort that friends 
persuaded Paderewski to seal his purse. At last he 
consented to submit to the advice, but proved very 
obstinate through it all, invariably capping the ad- 
monition of friends with the remark : ‘ My dear sir, 
I can’t bear to see anybody suffer.’” 


The friend was Ardennes Foster, now in London 
office of THe Musicat Courter. The name of the 
Polish nobleman he preferred to keep secret. He 
told me, but I’ve forgotten it. Count Somebody 
Owski or other. Mr. Foster will doubtless furnish 
the name if required. 

- g * 

Now tothe point. I hear that Paderewski’s mana- 
ger declares that his principal is infuriated because 
of the story about Modjeska assisting him when he 
was young. I know the man who got the story from 
the actress’ lips. And stranger still, in Mr. Finck’s 
The Art of Paderewski I read of Paderewski’s pov- 
erty, of his terrible struggles for bread, and of the 
thrice sad bereavement. 

Surely Paderewski is not sorry now that he was 
born the son of a poor man! 

Fancy the loss to the world if his parents had been 
wealthy. Thalberg is a case in point. Thalberg, 
whose head was that of a countess, according to 
Heine, was the illegitimate son of a Prince Lichten- 


stein anda singer or dancer. But he was brought 
up in luxury and his playing, refined, clear, and lack- 
ing in dramatic profile, showed it. If Paderewski 
had not fought with unkind fate his wonderfully ex- 
pressive playing would have lacked the rich veined 
humanity. Yor his playing is so human. 

I do hope that Paderewski has been misrepresented 
in this matter. 


I can confidently, even warmly, recommend the new 
Dictionary of Music by W. S. B, Mathews and Emil 
Liebling. [tis a pronouncing and defining dictionary 
and it is multum in parvo, More I cannot say in 
praise. 

* . * 

It was Matthew Arnold who immortalized that ex- 
clamation of Joubert’s of the soul's cry, ‘‘ You hurt 
me!” 

The gratuitous infliction of misery through the 
medium of an art form we may protest against, and 
whoso saw The Weavers last week at the Irving 
Place Theatre must, unless incased within the wall 
of indifference, have felt like crying aloud: “ Cui 
bono?” 

In this moving and gloomy and largely planned 
tragedy of the lowly, Hauptmann, poet, dramatist 
and pleb, holds no brief for anarchy, plays upon no 
chords of class sentiment. He is as objective as Flau- 
bert, yet no play that I have ever witnessed is such a 
horrible indictment of mankind and its cruelty to fel- 
low beings. 

I confess the stage is hardly the place for such 
painful exhibitions of downright degradation. The 
ancients, who sounded the abysmal depths of despair, 
crime and terror, nevertheless contrived some relief : 
if no other, the artistic form itself palliated the awful 
content of a tragedy of A’schylus. 

But Hauptmann, with absolute indifference to our 
moral epidermis, strips bare for us human nature, 
and we revolt, naturally enough. The truth,” naked 
and unadorned, is always unpleasant. 


* 
* * 

Pascal wrote: ‘‘When I see the blindness and the 
misery of man; when I survey the whole dumb uni- 
verse and man without light, left to himself and lost, 
as it were, in this corner of the universe, not knowing 
who placed him here, what he has come to do, what 
will become of him when he dies, and incapable of 
any knowledge whatever, I fall into terror, like that 
of a man who, having been carried in his sleep to an 
island, desert and terrible, should awake ignorant of 
his whereabouts and with no means of escape, and 
thereupon I wonder how those in so miserable a state 


do not fall into despair.” 


* 
* * 


Little wonder indeed, and, dear friends, let me as- 
sure you that the misery of the Silesian weavers of 
1849 is almost paralleled, and in this land of (politi- 
cal) milk and honey. 

At our back gates are the starving, the blind, the 
lame and the helpless. At our very doors is a pro- 
letariat inflamed by the sight of wealth recklessly 
acquired and recklessly spent. Sullen yet murmur- 


ing, cowardly, yet ready for the first opportunity to 
pounce upon the rich. 
* b + 

The Weavers is a parable. The Weavers is a 
symphony in five movements, with one grim leading 
motive—hunger. In every act you hear that ominous, 
that sickening word hunger. The necessity of such 
a play being written is chilling to our pampered and 
capricious appetites. 

You, sir, with the capon-lined belly go to Irving 
place and see the miserable devils eating boiled dog. 

“Pooh!” I hear you say, ‘‘these dramatists love to 
exaggerate. Silesia is not New York!” 

Yes, but at this precise moment and in this city are 
many, not one or two, starving souls, starving be- 
cause of their own improvidence, but starving never- 
theless, ; 

Hunger, what a horrible theme for an art work ! 
We love blithe art, art imbued with the deep serenity 
—heiterkeit, Winckelmann called it—so away with this 
grim phantom, evoked by a ruthless imagination. 
What if it be true; that is the affair of the Commis- 
sioner of Charities. We pay our taxes. Goto, Herr 
Hauptmann, go to! we prefer illusionists, not un- 
maskers of grim truths. 

Yet, hunger! Why will that word clang in our 
brain? While we eat some one is starving perhaps 
My God, perhaps little ones and feeble old women ! 
Pull the curtains close and shut out the awful sight! 


* 
+ . 


«There is,” wrote Thomas Hardy, ‘‘a size at which 
dignity begins ; further on there isa size at which 
grandeur begins ; further on there is a size at which 
solemnity begins ; further on a size at which ghastli- 
ness begins.” 

The novelist was speaking of the size of the inter- 
stellar universe. In Die Weber there are depths 
where ghastliness begins.. It is not a play, it is a 
chorale of’ woe, malediction and want. The people, 
hardly civilized, are put before us, a marvelous vita- 
scope of pain and disease. Remember, I do not ap- 
prove of this art, yet what avail your petty criticisms 
before such a spectacle? 

Die Weber, as a play, is; your objections fail to 
earth in its presence. , 

7 ? a 

-Poor people and the fat burgess will not enjoy The 
Weavers. Only two classes can possibly do it justice 
—millionaires and dramatic critics. Itisa play for 
millionaires, and I hope that Mr. Conried will give a 
millionaire invitation matinée. Even millionaires 
‘might be forced to acquiesce with the one who wrote : 

‘‘Dissolvents of the old (European) systems of 
dominantideas and facts we must all be, all of us who 
have the power of working ; what we have to study 
is that we may not be acrid dissolvents.” 

Your millionaire is the most acrid dissolvent, as 
the history of the twentieth century will prove. And 
yet, if I were a millionaire, I would not accept the in- 
vitation to Mr. Conried’s mythical matinée. 


* 
* * 


You were toldall about the slim, grewsome story 





of this play. How the weavers starved, how the 
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weavers revolted and that wonderful ending, old 
age stiffened in death, and childhood merry and 
unconscious. It reminded me of Victor Hugo's preci- 
pice, with its single crannied rose in full bloom, and 
it also reminded me of John Ruskin and his discus- 
sion of the Pathetic Fallacy in Art. 


* 
oe ” 


Find fault with Hauptmann you may, but hardly 
with the performance of Mr. Conried’s company. 
My memory will always treasure Arthur Eggeling’s 
old weaver, Baumert, and his exaltation at the hear- 
ing of the weaver's song. And that lurid figure, the 
figure of an incipient petroleuse, of Zeuise, so admir- 
ably played by Emma Habelmann-Teller. Then, in 
the misty mob, a huge blacksmith, grim visaged, a 
giant with a Bismarck head, attracted my attention. 
George De Bret was the monster, an ominous figure, 
feared of capitalists and police alike. In fact, every- 
one was well cast, even the woman who limped in to 
have that unpleasant leg bathed. 

What a play! It reminded me of one of Callot’s 
beggar pictures. The mob is in literature, painting 
andthe drama. The mob will soon invade the most 
ideal of all the arts—music ; then farewell to beauty 
for beauty’s sake. The idea will rule, and truth pre- 
vail, but will art be thereby benefited? 


e 
- * 


However humanity may, that humanity which cried 
aloud with the Doge of Genoa: 
Nature forms things imperfect, useless, vain. 
Why made she not earth with eyes and ears ? 
That she might see desert and hear men’s plaints ; 
That when a soul is spitted, sunk with grief, 
He might fall upon the breast of earth 
And in her ear balloo his misery, 
Exclaiming thus, O thou all-bearing earth, 
Which men do gape for, till thou cram’st their mouths, 
And chok’st their throats with dust : O chaune thy breast, 
And let me sink into thee ; 
But, oh, she’s deaf and blind : 
A wretch but lean relief on earth can find. 
* a * 

If Hauptmann’s The Weavers is given many times 
at the Irving Place Theatre the police will have a busy 
time on the East Side. At the premiére the other 
night the galleries were full of Anarchists, and after 
the sacking of Dreisseger’s house in the fourth act 
I remarked casually to Jean Ouvrier Most that I 
thought of running up during the entracte and set- 
ting fire to Vanderbilt's house. A 

Herr Most looked at me with the cold, pitying look 
that the professional bestows on the overheated ama- 
teur. 

“You are not the only pebble on the beach,” said 
Johann in Silesian brogue. So I went and drank beer 
with fierce and bearded proletarians, and wished that 
my hands were hard and coarse. 


? 
* . 


Mr. Most expressed his disapprobation of the scene 
in the village inn. There were not enough people on 
the stage, said the critical Anarchist; besides, they 
didn’t look like or act as would the real workingman. 
Unfortunately, as Henry James showed us in his 
clever little story, The Real Thing, real workingmen 
on the stage do not seem as real as actors making 
believe. So Mr. Most’s theory falls to the earth when 
confronted with facts. Of all the ridiculous per- 
formances none equaled his idiotic attempt to pro- 


duce The Weavers at the Thalia Theatre a few 
months ago. 3 
* * 

Shamus O’Brien, music by Villiers Stanford, has 
made a hit in London. And now Julian Edwards and 
Stanislaus Stange have written an Irish comic opera 
called Brian Boru, who was a mighty Celtic monarch 
long before St. Patrick saw those snakes one better. 

The work will be produced October 28 at the 
Broadway Theatre. Mr. Edwards, who is an excel- 
lent musician, has utilized some of the national airs 
for local color. When I tell you who the rian Boru 
is to be you will go more than once. Mister Bill 
Pruette, and a bully king he will be. 

And, oh, the brogue of Brian Boru ! 

How the Orangemen will turn out, and beware the 
meat choppers of the clans. 

. * * 

John Ernest McCann took off his gloves and went 
for Thomas Dun: English in last week's issue of the 
Dramatic Mirror. 

Mr. English, who was once upon a time a tenth rate 
literary light, has been abusing the memory of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and so a living poet waxes wroth. Keep 
your coat on, John. Poe isn’t hurt a bit by these at- 
tacks. Leave Mr. English to his awful fate. He will 
go down to posterity as the author of Ben Bolt. 
Could anything be worse than that? So keep cool, 
Mr. McCann; Poe is all right. 

* 
. * 

The Raines bill can be viewed en profil or full face 
on Fourteenth street any night at the magic, misera- 
ble hour of closing. Knots of dissatisfied, thirsty 
men stand about and curse John of Canandaigua 
heartily and healthily for his measure. 

Musicians and actors feel the effect of the new law 
more than people who go to bed when the rooster flies 
to his coop. After playing and singing the soul is 
dry. Ati12 o'clock professional men and women are 
through their toil. That gives them one one for 
recuperation. 

Enough! I hear Mr. Worldly Wiseman say. No, 
not enough. Two hours at the least for the nerves 
to settle down, and for the heart to beat normally, 
dear Mr. Philistine. 

A group, consisting of Joseffy, Vance Thompson, 
Steinberg, J. F. H. Meyer, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Ferdinand Sinzig and a few other distinguished 
pianists and critics, stood at 1 a. Mm. in front of 
Luchow’s, on Fourteenth street, Tuesday night of 
last week. 

Not a drop could they get to drink, and the remarks 
about New York legislation were very edifying. 
After looking at the horizon sadly, the party disin- 
tegrated just as Mr. Thompson remarked in his best 
Gaelic manner : 

**And worse remains, for, 
Raines but it pours.” 

* :/ * 

The May Irwin smile is balmier than ever, and *‘in 
her midst.” Despite the English of that sentence I 
refuse to write it in any other fashion. I mean exact- 
ly what I say, and May will appreciate its force and 
fancy. 4 Mis 


The Teport that Marie Dressler and Victor Herbert 
intend banting was a simultaneous one, although, of 
course, the operation will not necessarily be syn- 
chronous. Pe oP 


Little Leo, of the tribe of Dietrichstein, did quite 


remember, it never 


fun of his singing. Because he has no voice this 
clever artist is all the more sensitive. His retort to 
Miss Russell has not seen the light until now. Said 
Leo in his choicest Viennese manner : 

‘* My dear Miss Russell, with all your splendid vocal 
art, you do not appear to be able to fill the Broadway 
Theatre any one night in the week. Nicht?” 


This answer may not have caused Miss Russell's 
subsequent illness, but sick she was all the same. 
Dear me, these artists and their art! 


“Pretty Cherrie Simpson” (not of the Cherry 
sisters !) does more than sing. Miss Simpson, whose 
first name is appalling—Cheridah it is—plays the 
piano quite brilliantly, her particular showpiece 
being Wienawski's Valse de Concert, which she plays 
with dash and, of course, with her fingers. 


Melba and Calvé are riding the wheel. Now, if 
Maurice Grau wishes to jam the Metropolitan Opera 
House let him give a Sunday night concert with the 
two singers on their wheels and chanting. Art be 
blowed ! as Alfred Austin might say. The building 
would be packed like a Paderewski matinée recital. 


Paderewski's last recital occurs April 18 at Carnegie 
Hall. He sails for Liverpool on the 22d, accompanied 
by the prayers of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, who saw with anxiety the reserve fund 
growing less after every Paderewski concert. 


* 
* * 


Spring is certainly at hand. Jean De Reszké is re- 
ported engaged, he is every year you know. 

They turned the fountain on in Union square last 
Wednesday afternoon, and the sparrows and sparrow 
*‘cops” rejoiced. Winter clothes looked dull and 
“baggy,” and the thirst among the histrions at Nick 
Engel’s was something awful at 5 o'clock. Yes, spring 
must be here, for did not the circus come to town 


last week? 
si * 


Of course I mean Barnum & Bailey's circus. The 
circus of varying qualities we always have with us. 
Last month we had the free lurch circus, the Wag- 
nerian circus and the Salvation Army circus, and I 
fancy the last was the most amusing. No, New York 
is never without its circus, political or religious. The 
genuine, unadulterated article, which pitches its tents 
under the tower of the Madison Square Garden, is 
after all the most entertaining, and if the theatrical 
managers grumble, why, the children are pleased, 
and so the grand law of compensation is vindicated. 


The clash of Wagner opera has filtered out of Irving 
place, the bray of Mr. Thomas’ trombones and the 
voluptuous sighs of the strings of Boston's pet band 
have all faded into the back alleys of our imagination ; 
but we have, oh! sound the sackbut, sound the 
shawm ! we have yet with us Maestro Oscarino Ham- 
merstein and his Olympia. 

Let the galled jade haul the hindmost, our whither 
isno secret. We are soon going to Olympia and on 
its roof gardens hold high carnival ! 


* 
* © 


Said irrepressible Carl Hauser to Charles F. Tret- 
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bar, of the house of oo este at the theatre Wednes- 
day night: 

“Tm surprised to see you here, where we are to 
hear a Weber.” 

Musical journals please copy and credit. 

* 
* * 
¢Do you know that Paderewski is almost, as good a 
pool as a piano player? At the Liederkranz Club the 
other night with Charles Steinway, Conrad Peters and 
other crack players, the great Polish virtuoso proved 
his prowess. até 

I part company with William Dean Howells (he 
didn't know, of course, what capital company he was 
keeping) for at least two weeks. In one of his recent 
theatrical disquisitions he had the hardihood to 
bracket the names of Duse and Julia Marlowe, and I 
assure you he spoke rather disparagingly of the for- 
mer, 

Mr. Howells! O Willie, wherefore art thou dean 
of American literature ? 

* 
” od 

Here is anitem of news. Philadelphia has raised 
$12,000 already toward a fund for Walter Damrosch’s 
German opera, which means that Mr. Damrosch in- 
tends giving another season of opera. He is quite 
right, and if he made no money this season it was not 
New York's fault, for he was generously supported at 
the Academy of Music. 

No more Southwestern tours or one night stands 
for Mr. Damrosch. If he dropped high priced tenors 
like Alvary and Gruening he might have some profit 
at the end of the season. But $600 a night to William 
Wooden Voiced Gruening! Phew! 


+ 
. 


In a few weeks the musical and dramatic season 
will be over and done with. Since the middle of 
August last the voice of the actor and singer has been 
heard throughout the land. And what a lucky city, 
artistically, is New York! 

Before London hears of ultra-modern works of 
music and drama, this city has enjoyed, digested, 
criticised and forgotten them. Certainly we cannot 
be accused of parochialism, provincialism. We ac- 
claimed Due the greatest of living actresses before 
London hesitatingly tasted her rare quality. Duse 
went to London with the hall mark of New York’s 
critical approbation. Then have we not enjoyed or 
fumed over—according to our individual tempera- 
ments—Hauptmann’s curious contributions to psy- 
chological dramatic art? 

The Weavers and Hannele both saw the light in 
this city, and London has only read of them. Ina 
season we hear and see Duse, Bernhardt, Irving, 
Terry, John Hare, Joseffy, Paderewski, the De 
Reszkés, Maurel, Klafsky, three or four big orches- 
tras—in fact, all the famous lights of the musical 
world. We have enjoyed an almost ideal repre- 
sentation of Tristan and Isolde—one that the English 
capital is to be denied. All good things come to New 
‘York, and I suspect that the old witticism about 
the souls of good Americans going to Paris after 
death might be altered into the name of this city. 
We have heard all the novelties of English burlesque, 
vaudeville and melodrama. Yvette Guilbert has 
made money here, and Albert Chevalier, whose art 
is saner, sweeter, if less convex, is earning both fame 
and money. We have had three stock companies, 
and dramatic novelties galore, -and last, but not 
least, the circus is again with us. 

Take it all in all, there are worse cities on the globe 
than this in the matter of amusement enterprise. A 
few more first nights, two weeks of supplementary 
opera season, and then hail to the roof gardens and 
delectable beverages sipped under the few large stars 
to the merry accompaniment of song ! 





Sembrich.—Frau Sembrich will appear as ‘‘ Gast” at 
the Opera, Vienna, in May next, 














BROOKLYN, April 6, 1896. 
ISSSADIE TOMPKINS is intown, visiting her 
aunt, Mrs. Jones, for two weeks. Stay longer, 
Sadie. 

Bill Buzzinger, the second son of our well-known grocer, 
left the end of his right forefinger down in Paine’s planing 
mill last Tuesday. Don’t monkey with the machinery any 
more, Bill. 

Widow Rodgers’ biggest Black pullet laid two eggs in 
her washtub one day last week—corkers. 

The fence around the Methodist church is in need of 
paint. 

“What the ——” I hear the editor say, *‘ is the matter over 
in Brooklyn?” Why just those things I’m telling you 
about are the matter. You don’t imagine we are out at 
the opera every night, do you, or staying up till half past 
10 at church fairs? We must have some occupations and 
relaxations aside from the musical ones, or we would not 
be in such fine shape to enjoy companies and orchestras 
when we get them. 

It has been a dull week—nearly as dull as in summer. 
Seems to me there were not even as many hand organs and 
gutter bands around as usual. Perhaps the discouraging 
effects of the Raines bill are already obvious. Not that 
musicians require or expect more free lunch than other 
people, but if it is a tie between a concert job in Jersey 
City and Brooklyn I presume that Jersey City will get the 
talent. Isn’t it just heart-breaking to think what will hap- 
pen down at Coney Island and at those snug and beery 
little shops at Sheepshead Bay, where we all used to re- 
fresh after the Seidl concerts? Can’t give away lunch, 
forsooth! Have I got to burn up all those fag ends of pie 
that we keep in the house to kill tramps with? 

There was a burst of music all over the city yesterday, 
but I heard only a little of it. Some other mahatma who 
is better able to defy the division table and assemble him- 
self in 150 different churches at once can give you a truer 
idea of our numerous and excellent Easter services than 
I. If mahatmas ever go tochurch. 

The theatre people said that they were not going to have 
any more sacred concerts on Sunday nights, and the two 
managers who were most influential in the reform, if itis 
one, kept their agreement for two or three weeks ; but one 
of them is in the business again. He had a company of 
octoroons singing for him last night, Probably he could 
not endure the thought of the great mass of gold that John 
Philip Sousa was to take out of the town after his two con- 
certs at the Montauk Theatre. Mr. Sousa gave not only an 
evening performance yesterday, but a matinée. On his 
bill he had the Vorspiel to Cavalleria Rusticana, a collection 
of coster songs and several descriptive pieces, one illustrat- 
ing the trip of a girl around the world, each country being 
denoted by a national air; another, by Mr. Sousa himself, 
being a musical painting of Sheridan's Ride, and another 
his Chariot Race, telling how Ben-Hur beat Messala. You 
only have to know the names of the contestants to under- 
stand it. It is all real sacred. The vocal soloists were 
Misses Marie Donavin and Laura Shorter. The latter, who 
has been traveling in light opera, is the daughter of a for- 
mer assistant district attorney in this city. 

The alleged octoroon company at the Bijou Theatre in- 
cludes two really remarkable singers—Mrs. Flower and Mr. 
Fred J. Pi Mrs, Flower has already been heard in con- 
certs arouhd here. Her voice is getting a little thin at the 
top, perhaps from the tax it has been put to in open air 
singing. Still, in the tower scene from Trovatore she held 
her own, and Mr. Piper astonished the house by the reso- 
nance and fire with which he sang his part in this castanean 
number. Really, if some of these people were to ap- 
pear in grand concert they would make a sensation. And 





with very little training they would be qualified to do it. 
We do not half appreciate the negro voice, its depth, rich- 
ness and musical quality. 

One of the newspaper critics, speaking of these two sing- 
ers whom I have just named, said: “I don’t see why it 
isn’t just as right for Mrs. Flower to chalk up and sing Z/sa 
as it is for Nordica to black up and do Aida.” But why do 
either ? Why not put on these singers as Aida and Rhadames 
and leave the Z/sas and Oriruds to the white folks? If 
these colored and partly colored people had the ambition of 
the Caucasians, and if they had the money to spare in foreign 
study, I fail to see why they could not take anything in the 
range of grand opera and carry it in magnificent style. 
Must we wait for another Dvordk to come over and tell us 
that we have some natural singers in America and advise 
us to cultivate them? Must we always wait on the Euro- 
pean to know whom to indorse as an actor or singer or com- 
poser or dramatist? Must we ever turn to Paris for man- 
ners and gowns, and to London for neckties? 

There were a couple of special services of song in town 
last week that deserved mention, although engagements 
prevented my attendance. One was of Haydn's rareiy 
sung Passion music at St. Ann’s, under direction of Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall, whose ambition and energy I have been 
glad to praise on sundry occasions, and who, I hear, has an 
unusually good boy choir. The solo singer was unable to ap- 
pear and the lad who took his place had to learn the music 
between 6 and 8 o’clock—a considerable achievement 
and one that I hope was satisfactory. Froma paragraph in 
one of the local papers I learn that Mr. Hall was a fellow 
student of Mr. Ben Davies in the Royal Academy of Music 
in London, and that it was through Mr. Hall’s efforts that 
Mr. Davies was brought to our city for his début at one of 
the Oratorio Club's concerts. 

The other song service was on the night of Good Friday, 
at the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, where 
Mr. Lewis H. Moore is organist and choirmaster. Dudley 
Buck’s Story of the Cross, which has been sung in our city 
on several occasions, was the principal number, and it was: 
given with force and expression by a well chosen company 
of singers, among whom were several of the best knowa 
choir members in the city. Dudley Buck is one of those 
tule proving exceptions to the proverb about the lack of 
appreciation that a prophet has in his own courtry. He 
enjoys the estimation of all the local composers, choir 
directors and artists, so far as I know, and carries his 
honors lightly and comfortably, never seeking celebrity or 
wearing his laurels to breakfast. 

At the performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater in St. 
Agnes’ Church, where the quartet was one that might lead 
with any of the big choral societies, Dr. Crowe played the 
Semiramide overture, the Torchlight Dance of Meyer- 
beer’s, and the soloists and chorus sang parts of Gounod’s 
Gallia. Comment is often made by those who are not used 
to the system on the charge of an admission fee to these 
services ina church and on Sunday ; yet there is a large 
expense that has to be met. The people would as willingly 
pay the same sum to hear the same pieces in a hall on a 
week night ; there is nothing in the performance to shock 
or to create irreligious sentiments; so, why not? The ap- 
pearance of a little lay art, as savor to the bill, is like- 
wise objected to. 

Ah, we have not outgrown the Puritan idea that what is 
pleasant must be bad and that nature is never to be 
trusted. But I believe that if churches are to live they 
must join in the esthetic advance of the time. The temple 
of the future may be beautiful with statuary, pictures and 
flowers, as the old cathedrals and the Buddhist temples 
were, and as music is the one art that absolutely cannot be 
immoral—though I believe I run afoul of ‘‘ The Raconteur” 
on this point—the drone and the snuffle may get themselves 
out of church music, and its expression may become that 
of triumph and joy. 

Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick has been appointed director of 
a new musical society to be called the Chiropean Choral 
Club, a branch of a women’s society that has for its object the 
elevaticn of women without any corresponding depression 
of man. E. J. Grant is to beleader, and among the singers 
are Mrs. George N. Deniston, Miss Jennie Figgis, Miss 
Francesca Myer, Mrs. Harman Colell and others known in 
musical circles of the eastern district of the city. The first 
concert will be given next week in the Knapp mansion. 

The Cantata Club has been incorporated and a number- 
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of men have been added to the board of directors, among 
them Mr. Albert Gerard Thiers. The club was formed 
only a year ago and has grown rapidly. If it will grow 
safely and steadily it will do wisely, for too rapid and 
helter-skelter advance has been the death of a good shareof 
our musical societies. 

Next week Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, who has been giving 
a scholarly and elaborate series of analyses of the 
Beethoven sonatas, will begin a course at the Montague 
Street Art Gallery of critical readings of six other sonatas, 
namely the Schubert in A minor, Beethoven's in C minor, 
Chopin's in B flat minor, Schumann's in F sharp minor, 
August Saran’s in B flat major and Edward A. MacDowell’s 
in G minor, 

Apropos of Mr. MacDowell, he is coming here the day 
after to-morrow to play his poem Czardas, first prelude, 
Idyi, Nos. 5 and 7, and Witches’ Dance, together with 
some Mozart, Bach and Schubert numbers. Mrs. Vander- 
veer-Green will likewise sing some of his songs, as well as 
ballads and serenades by Lalo, Bemberg, Miss Holmés 
and Clay. These appearances are to be on both afternoon 
and evening, and are under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. That same body is father to a scheme of four 
recitals called Evenings with National Poets. In these 
Miss Emily McElroy will read from the works of Long- 
fellow, Shakespeare, Scott and Burns, and Moore, and the 
poems of those writers will be sung by the English Glee 
Club, consisting of Miss Marion Walker, soprano; Mrs. 
Terzah Hamlen Ruland, contralto; Mr. Charles S. Phillips, 
tenor, and Mr. Frederic Reddall, baritone. Lastly, the 
Institute has also engaged Paderewski for next Monday 
night, with $3 for the best seats, and it announces that he 
cannot possibly play here again on this trip. 

I must add that Mr. Robert Thallon, having acquired a 
bicycle face, has had oysters and plasters put on it and all 
traces of the ugly fight he had-with his wheel have been 
removed. Now. you see him scorching along through the 
wind and the mud, and hear snatches of fierce song and 
bicycleit motives for his new symphony. 

C. S. MonTcomeEry. 








A Will Probated.—After twenty years’ delay the 
will of Teresa Tietjens has been declared by the Court of 
Chancery, England, to be valid. By this will her property 
was left to a nephew who disappeared three years before 
her death and left no trace. In 1878 this nephew was a 
ship boy at Cardiff, and in 1874 he said that he was going to 
South America. The property amounts to 20,000,000 marks, 
which, as the death of the legatee has been at length es- 
tablished, will now be divided among the other heirs of the 
deceased singer. 
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N UMEROUS incidents, interesting and otherwise, 

have been chronicled daily about the various artists 
of the Opera Company. Mauch in the style of the following 
we read : 

‘The de Reszkés were the absorbed spectators of a 
$100,000 fire, and Calvé, disregarding the pools of water, 
had the firemen explain the extinguishing apparatus. 

‘*Thieves were chased out of the Auditorium after mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to take off Mme. Nordica’s dia- 
monds. 

‘* Melba bought a bicycle and had a bad tumble on the 
sidewalk, to the demolition of her own and the spectators’ 
serenity, one Sunday morning. 

‘‘Calvé and de Reszké stood godparents to Modjeska’s 
grandchild the same afternoon. : 

‘‘A madman vainly tried to see Melba, who took refuge 
in a friend's room at the hotel, on Monday. 

‘* Another madman jumped on to the stage and did not 
frighten de Reszké on Monday. : 

** Mme. Nordica lost two dogs. 

‘* Several students on Tuesday made a rush7for Calvé's 
cape, which on Tuesday she accidentally let fall; an ele- 
vator boy picked it up.” 

All these events have been faithfully advertised and com- 
mented upon, with several more happenings of alike nature. 

Many unkind things have been said of the Abbey & 
Grau Company and very unjustly. Complaint has been 
made of lack of variety, no new production, &c., &c. 
Judging from attendances only the old worn out operas 
attract here. Chicagois not yet educated up to Wagner 





and the new school. Monday Melba and De Reszké in 





Romeo and Juliette; Tuesday, Trovatore, Nordica and 
that painfully bad actor but good singer, Russitano, in the 
principal characters, followed by Calvé in the only new 
production, La Navarraise; Wednesday, a repetition of 
Faust, Melba and de Reszkés; Thursday, a painfully 
small audience compared to others witnessed the best 
production of this short season, Lohengrin, with Nordica 
and Brema in the chief réles; Friday (a house said’ to 
be sold out), Lucia di Lammermoor, with Melba, followed 
by Cavalleria, of course Calvé as Santuzza. 

This afternoon repetition of Huguenots with Melba, 
Scalchi and Nordica and de Reszkés. To-night Carmen 
and Calvé. This is the farewell performance. 

There has been an outcry because Marie Engle, the Chi- 
cago singer, was not given better opportunity; she has 
been heard only in the small part of Michaela, and 
Scalchi is such a favorite that no other contralto gets a 
hearing here. Altogether the opera season has not been 
an unqualified success, although it is said that negotiations 
ate pending to have a six weeks! opera season here next 
year. see 

The Vilim trio has been meeting with great success 
lately, the different towns visited all making re-engage- 
ments with the clever artists composing the trio. Joseph 
Vilim, a pupil of Joachim, the violinist and organizer of 
the trio, is a Chicagoan who has been doing much good 
violin work here and who believes there is just as much 
talent in this city as there is in the East, and which only 
wants development. 

*s*2 * 

Leopold Godowsky was the pianistic attraction of the 
week and on Tuesday gave a really great performance. 
Schumann’s Carnayal was the opening number of the pro- 
gram. It was played with extraordinary power and with 
absolutely flawless purity of intonation. Five Chopin 
numbers followed, the A flat polonaise being given with 
technical certainty and finish probably unsurpassed. Go- 
dowsky’s technical grasp is really extraordinary. In the 
Alceste ballet music, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, his elegance of 
finish and perfection of tone color demonstrated conclu- 
sively that Chicago possesses in Godowsky one of the 
greatest of living artists. 

Godowsky gave several piano recitals in Ohio last week 
and will leave tor his Western tour Tuesday, April 7, be- 
ginning at St. Joseph, Mo., and including all the largest 
cities, Omaha, Kansas City, Lincoln, Pueblo, Denver, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, &c. 

After that he makes a tour of the Northern cities, includ- 
ing St. Paul and Minneapolis, and still another trip will in- 
clude the most important Southern cities, such as Nash- 
ville, Houston, Galveston, Dallas, Little Rock and New 
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Orleans. This artist is everywhere greeted by packed 
houses, which he certainly deserves. 

The Amateur Musical Club gave a concert devoted to 
German music on Monday.* It was admirably arranged by 
Mrs. Oscar Remmer and Mrs, J. S. Coonley, and enlisted the 
artistic services of Clarence Dickinson at the organ and 
George Root as vocalist. The members of the club who 
called for most recognition were Miss Jennings, a pupil of 
Emil Liebling, and Mrs. Swabacher, who sang three Ger- 
man Lieder with refined taste and much expression. 

At the extra concert of the season given by the Amateur 
Musical Club on Wednesday of last week Miss Marie 
Brema considerably added to her triumphs here. She was 
received with the greatest delight, all the selections in her 
song recital being so admirably chosen. Her enunciation, 
no matter the language or the difficulty of the music, was 
in every case perfect. Miss Brema’s recital was decidedly 
the most successful given this year by the club. 

The analysis classes held by A. T. Goodrich are product- 
ive of much good and are attended by a society called 
the Young Pianists of Chicago. 

There are but few members, but all are good, two clever 
pupils of Mme, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler—Mr. Grant 
Weber and Mr. Stevens—being among the number. These 
lectures given by Mr. Goodrich simplify and elucidate mu- 
sical theory and bring it within the compass of ordinary 
comprehension, which is the object aimed for, but very sel- 
dom accomplished by the generality of harmonists. Mrs. 
Margerita Davidson Chickering, whose versatile and ar- 
tistic qualities are well known, has now removed to Stein- 
way Hall and is doing some admirable work in voice placing 
and development. 
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A delightful Liebling afternoon, devoted to Bach, was 
largely attended by the Liebling Amateurs, and by those 
who are well aware of the really interesting and clever 
lecture which Emil Liebling always gives. He is decidedly 
in his element when holding one of his entertaining musical 
talks, and they are especially appealing to those desiring 
knowledge and music combined, The lecture to-day was 
illustrated by some of Mr. Liebling’s clever pupils, Miss 
Starr, Mrs. Schildback and Mrs. Weil opening the program 
with Bach’s triple concerto, which is an event (I do not 
think it has been heard here), and it was truly worthy of 
the greatest commendation, being delightfully played with 
the precision, evenness and exactness which Bach music 
demands. 

Miss Fisher, quite a young pianist, interpreted the Fan- 
taisie and Fugue tn G minor in a very creditable manner. 
Miss Marian Treat sang My Heart Ever Faithful, Mr. 
Liebling accompanying. Mr. Brune was somewhat nervous, 
but played with intelligence the Chromatique Fantasia and 
Fugue, while Miss Jennings acquitted herself (as she always 
does) admirably. With crisp yet delicate touch, great 
musical taste, and with particular attention to phrasing and 
finish, each sentence being well thought out, she inter- 
preted the Sarabande and Passepied to the pleasure of all. 
The sonata in E for violin and piano by Messrs. Drake and 
Emil Liebling completed this most enjoyable entertain- 
ment. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Festival Dates Changed.—The dates of the St. Johns- 
bury Musical Festival have been changed to May 19, 20, 21 
and 22... 

Scharwenka Conservatory Lecture.—A lecture was 
delivered on Thursday evening last, April 2, at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory of Music, 37 East Sixty-eighth street, 
New York, by Mr. Frederic Dean, who took for his subject 
Johannes Brahms and Xaver Scharwenka. Piano illustra- 














CINCINNATI, April 4, 1896. 
HERE are many signs that the May Festival of 
‘96 will be a great financial success. The excursion 
agent is busy planning to bring train loads of rustics from 
distant points, and the speculator has invested heavily in 
subscription tickets. 

Besides the attraction of a particularly dazzling array of 
soloists, the opening of the new Music Hall is regarded as 
an event of no ordinary importance. 

Theodore Thomas comes here on April 20 to rehearse 
the chorus. There is to be a conference between the festi- 
val director and Mr. Van der Stucken. It is highly proba- 
ble that the Symphony Orchestra ard its conductor will 
take part in the festival of 1898. I believe that the associa- 
tion has left the matter in Mr. Thomas’ hands, and that the 
latter will make some sort of a proposal to Mr. Van der 
Stucken. A state of peace and harmony, by the way, 
seems to exist between the factions and organizations that 
have fought each other in the past. It seems ridiculous 
that there should be dissensions. between the various or- 
ganizations, especially when one considers that practically 


the same men are actively interested in all of them. 


* 
+ * 


The Orpheus Club troubles have been thoroughly aired. 
The member who was heard to criticise his own club was 
expelled last Tuesday night by a vote of 39to 9. The de- 
cision seems to establish a peculiar precedent. 

+ 
* * 

The last Symphony concert of this season will be given 
next week. Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel are to be the 
soloists, The orchestra will start upon its second season 
with the brightest of prospects. The guarantee fund has 
been substantially increased. The work of the orchestra 
has stirred up a genuine interest even among those who at 
first opposed the orchestra and its plans. 

- “4 * 

Musical circles were startled yesterday to hear of the 
sudden death of Mrs. E. Hettick-Kelly, at one time a prom- 
inent church singer, and since her marriage an active 
worker in the Orchestra Association and other musical or- 
ganizations. I believe Mrs. Kelley’s last appearance on the 
concert stage,was at a Schumann recital given last year by 
Miss Minna Wetzler, assisted by the Kneisel Quartet. 
She was a woman of no ordinary ability and of charming 


personality. * 
* * 


It often happens that the best things of the season slip 
by almost unnoticed. A handful of people met in the Ly- 
ceum the other night to listen to the Spiering String Quar- 
tet, of Chicago. The Lyceum, with its pointed roof, is 
particularly unsuited to string quartet work. The small 
audience was scattered and the hall cold. Yet in spite 
of all these adversities the performance was a delightful 
one, The program: 


“success. 





The Brahms A minor is a severe test of a quartet's firm- 
ness, pliability and understanding of relative values. The 
oddly conflicting rhythms of the first allegro, the extraor- 
dinary interweaving of gray nuances, were brought out with 
a clearness and distinctness of purpose possible only to 
musicians who understand each other perfectly. Mr. Spier- 
ing’s playing is distinguished by remarkably clean execu- 
tion, chaste phrasing and an innate sense of values. He is 
full of fire when occasion demands, but his instrument 
never plays the réle of a task master; it inspires, but it 
never domineers. The movement from the Schubert quar- 
tet went particularly well ; the climax shortly before the 
end was built with care and admirable symmetry. Bee- 
thoven's radiant G major quartet was given a happyreading. 
The scherzo was as light and airy as one could wish. 

Mr. Spiering’s quartet is truly balanced. A noticeable 
feature is the pure, musical tone of the ‘cello (Mr. Diestel). 
It is not every month, nor in fact every season, that one 
heats quartet work as refined, scholarly and true as that of 
Mr. Spiering’s men. - < 

* * 

I see that the amiable remarks credited to Mr. Gérlitz, 
Paderewski's secretary, about the American people and 
the press, have gone the rounds and have finally been 
credited directly to Mr. Paderewski. Some of the 
Western papers have had fiery editorials on ‘‘ ingrati- 
tude,” &c. It is a pity that the pianist, one of the gen. 
tlest men in the world, should have to shoulder the blame 
of his secretary. Ropert I. Carter. 








The Second Virgil Recital. 

HE second in the series of lecture recitals given 

by the pupils of the Virgil Piano School, in the Car- 

negie Lyceum, occurred last Wednesday evening. The 

brilliant program was certainly an agreeable surprise to 

many, for rarely are so finished and artistic interpretations 

heard at the hands of those who style themselves pupils 
merely. 

Miss Florence Traub is only fourteen years of age, but 
the two years of thorough and systematic training in the 
Virgil method have given her a remarkably clear and even 
technic and a rare understanding of musical effects. Schu- 
mann's Romance, F sharp major, as also the Schubert Im- 
promptu, received most delicate and artistic handling, and 
the Liebling Valse de Concert was brilliant, revealing a 
power unusual in one so young. Her first-time piece, a 
scherzo, D minor, of Litolff, learned and memorized at the 
clavier, and played on the piano for the first time before the 
audience, was well played. 

Mr. Claude M. Griffith possesses a firm musical touch and 
is especially happy in rhythm and phrasing. The Presto 
Scherzando of Mendelssohn displayed his control of finger 
action, Seeling’s Loreley his delicacy of touch, and the 
Chopin C minor scherzo his power and brilliancy. It was 


| an exceptionally interesting program exceptionally well 


performed. 








Nina Bertini Humphrys in Boston.—Miss Nina Ber- 
tini Humphrys is singing in opera in Boston with immense 
The press 1s most favorable in its criticism, cf 
which the appended is an example : 

Additional intere t was attached to the performance because of 
the first appearance of the new prima donna, Miss Nina Bertini 
Humphrys, in the leading part, Lucy Ashion. 

Miss Humphrys was given a cordial reception and the audience 
took kindly to her after her first song, which was given with splendid 
brilliancy and artistic finish. Miss Humphrys has a voice of excel- 
lent quality in the lower and middle register, enunciates distinctly, 
and sings with great discretion and feeling. 

The cordiality and vivacity of her manner were appreciated highly 
by the audience. Her delivery of the trying mad scene was ad- 
mirable and roused the audience to great enthusiasm. 


tions were given by Bruno Oscar Klein and Xaver Schar- ‘ 4 ’ : 

k 5 iow Mire: ‘Senll Gienmn:: Tiasen. on.iabes Qeartat, A mlmed, OP: Bhiessccdessenccscesqncvecccccccccuede esses Brahms The new prima donna proved by her work last evening that she is 
best a and ous y ’ . e Variations from D minor quartet..........ccecescceceess eee Schubert | a distinct addition to the company and is sure to become a great fav- 
esting occasion. Cuastet, @O:manets Oi IOs. . his bec bc snes Ferdi pecdecauevediee Beethoven | orite.— Foston Globe. 
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BRITISH OFFICE or THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 

Lonpon, W., March 28, 1896. } 
ORD SALISBURY is not altogether compli- 
L mentary to Wagner. It has been the thing for every- 
body, not excepting the Prime Minister, to pay a visit to 
Shamus O'Brien, the romantic opera which is running here 
now, and which I have spoken of recently. The next day 
he confided te his nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, M. P., a 
characteristic statement, and this Mr. Balfour thought he 
would convey to the composer, Dr. Stanford, when he hap- 
pened to meet him, This he did, and asked him whether 
he would like to know what his uncle, Lord Salisbury, 
thought of the play. Naturally the Cambridge professor 
was somewhat elated over what he supposed would bea great 
compliment to him, when it transpired that Lord Salisbury 
said in answer as to how he liked the piece, ‘ Oh, it’s 

worse than Wagner.” 

M. Rosenthal will during his stay in England give sev- 
eral recitals in the provinces, besides appearing on May 21, 
and giving his series of historical recitals which end July1. 

Herr Stavenhagen is coming over purposely to conduct 
an orchestral concert given by Miss Muriel Elliot on 
April 29. A piano concerto of his will be given, and 
one notable feature about the concert is that the orchestra 
all give their services asa tribute to the memory of the 
late Oluf Svendsen, who was a relative of Miss Elliot. 

Mme. Rita Elandi, the American prima donna, who has 
been some time in Paris, has come to London for the season. 

I also learn that Mme. Zippora Monteith, who has been 
in America for nearly two years, will return to London for 
the season. 

This is the time when so many Americans who are inter 
ested in music or otherwise come to Europe, and Tne Mvu- 
sicAL Courier extends a hearty welcome to them to visit 
this office, and have their mail addressed in our care. We 
are always glad to do anything we can for anyone inter- 
ested in music who may wish to know about the institutions, 
and acquire other information about musical affairs in Lon- 
don. Mrs. Atwater, who is known in the professional world 


as Miss Regina de Sales, will continue her ‘‘at homes” | given, besides Dr. Bridge’s the Inch Cliff Rock and mis- 


daring the forthcoming season at 55 Acacia road, N. W., 
where musicians from all parts of the world will be wel- 
comed as they have been formerly. Many who read these 
lines will remember the pleasing occasions when well- 
known musicians contributed to most enjoyable programs, 
and also had the opportunity of meeting many friends and 
making new acquaintances. 

Mr. Watkin-Mills sailed for America on the Majestic last 
Wednesday. He is so popular on this side that he has had 
to sacrifice a good many engagements in England to accept 
those in America. 

Sir George Grove has just finished a monumental werk of 
some 400 pages on the symphonies of Beethoven. He has 
touched upon the subject from every side, and it would be 
impossible to briefly give any indication of the exhaustive 
treatment that he has given to every phase of the matter. 





Since my announcement that Herr Nikisch had postponed 
his orchestral concerts until the autumn, I have learned 
that M. Colonne has done likewise. If the concerts of M. 
Lamoureux, who brings his orchestra over from Paris, are 
successful, probably M. Colonne will show us his band, 
with which he is accomplishing so much in the French 
capital. 

The Mottl concerts open on April 28, and the program 
includes a Wagner selection, Beethoven’s Pastorale Sym- 
phony, and the E flat concerto, in which M. Eugen d’Albert 
will make his first appearance in this country since his 
boyhood. 

Through the munificence of the late George Mence 
Smith, an oilman greatly interested in musical matters, 
several people have benefited by considerable sums. Mr. 
John Headley, who has been connected with the Royal 
Choral Society for a quarter of a century, has received 
£1,000, Miss Maud Headley £200, Mme. Julia Lennox, the 
contralto, £ 2,000, the Royal Society of Musicians £1,000, 
and to found a scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music 
£1,000. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer has arranged a tour for Mr. Plunket 
Greene next January and February through Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland and Holland. He will not go to 
America until the last of March, 1897. 

Signor Mancinelli is expected in London next week in 
order to conduct the rehearsals of the opera season at 
Drury Lane. 

Miss Rita Lorton, from Nebraska City, Neb., made a 
successful début at an orchestral concert at the Imperial 
Institute on Wednesday night. Miss Lorton studied a 
short time in Paris with Mme. Marchesi, then, coming to 
London, continued her studies with Signor Randegger. 
She has a pure high soprano voice, and sang Voi che 
Sapete, from Le Nozze di Figaro, and also a song by Be- 
vignani, one illustrating the mezza voce and the other 
coloratura. She was very successful and secureda hearty 
recall. 

A musical function which attracted something like 
eighty people, including prominent Americans resident in 
London, was organized last Saturday night in Woburn 
place by Mr. Frank Gamble, a young bass singer, who is 
here studying with Blume. Mr. Gamble was ably assisted 
by American talent, including Miss Elizabeth Patterson, 
Miss Blanche Ruby, Miss Belle Trumbull, besides Mr. 
Walenn and others of local habitation. By way of diver- 
sity he instituted a small amateur minstrel troupe called 
the Ebony Canaries, which certainly delighted all present 
with their jokes and songs. This was followed by Fifteen 
Minutes of Mystery, by one of the noted conjurers of 
London, and all voted that the entertainment was a de- 
cided success. 

The value of a singer being a musician was again shown 
last week by Mr. Whitney Mockridge’s coming to the res- 
cue and taking up the tenor part in Cowen’s Transfigura- 
tion, that was first given at the Gloucester Festival last 
year, literally at two hours’ notice. He sang the work at 
the festival in Bournemouth, under the composer's direc-. 
tion, with complete success. The Hymn of Praise wasalso 


cellaneous selections. 

The Arthur Rousby Opera Company is at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington (a suburb of London), for a fortnight, 
commencing last Monday with the Bohemian Girl. The 
works for the week include Maritana on Wednesday and 
Saturday, Faust on Thursday and I Pagliacci and Caval- 
leria Rusticana on Friday. On Tuesday they produced for 
the first time in London a new opera composed by Signor 
Daniele Pellegrini, and entitled Mercedes, with success. 
The new work seems to be brimful of melody. It has be- 
come a favorite in the provinces. 

The Royal Academy of Music operatic class performed 
portions of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro on Wednesday even- 
ing, followed on Thursday night by Mr. Gilbert's Palace 
of Truth, played by the dramatic class. 

The Carl Rosa opera season at Liverpool concluded on 


Saturday night. It was the most successful financially 
held there for several years, and henceforward it will al- 
ways follow the London visit after the run of the panto- 
mime. They opened their four weeks’ season at Manches- 
ter on Monday evening with a performance of Tannhduser, 
with Miss Ella Russell as Elizabeth. 

Miss Katharine Timberman, the American contralto, 
who has been meeting with success at the Cape (South 
Africa), as chronicled in these columns during the past few 
months, will return to London the first of next week, when 
I shall give our readers some particulars of her tour. 

The members of the committee of the Guildhall School of 
Music and some others were entertained at dinner on Tues- 


day, March 17, by Mr. T. H. Brooke Hitching, the newly 
elected chairman. Among those present were the Lord 


Mayor (Alderman Sir Walter Wilkin), Mr. Sheriff Cooper, 
Mr. T. H. Ellis (retiring chairman of the committee), the 
Earl of Kilmorey, Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips, Mr. Al- 


derman Ritchie, Mr. Alderman Alliston, Sir John Puleston, 


Dr. Martin, Dr. Bridge, Mr. August Manns, Mr. Deputy 
Pearse Morrison, Mr. Deputy Haywood, Mr. Joseph Ben- 


nett, Mr. J. H. Polak, Mr. J. Gannon, Mr. Millar Wilkinson 
(chairman law and city courts committee), and Mr. C. Tay- 
lor (chairman metage committee). 
of the Guildhall School of Music and Kindred Institutions 
the chairman stated that the school was the largest of the 


In proposing the toast 


kind in the world, and since its establishment in 1881 up- 


ward of £821,000 had been received in fees from over 36,000 
pupils taught. 
year they amounted to £30,253. The average fee per year 
amounts to £9, indicating that the institution is not sought 
for cheap tuition. The new pupils during the current term 
numbered 682, or 128 more than in the corresponding term 
of 1895. The school during the past year had suffered a 
great loss by the death of Sir Joseph Barnby (the late prin- 
cipal), but every care would be taken to secure the very 


The fees in 1885 were £17,884, while last 


best man to fill the vacant position. Mr. Deputy Pearse 
Morrison and Dr. Turpin responded. 


ConcerTs, 

The last of the present series of London Ballad Concerts 
took place in the Queen's Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
There was a large audience present, and the English ballad 
still has its hold upon the public, as both these concerts 
and the newer series of Ballad concerts in St. Jame’s Hall 
are patronized as well as any concerts in London. 

The Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts in the Queen's 
Hall, which are varied by instrumental and vocal solos, 
ended their subscription series last Sunday, but the attend- 
ance was so large that Mr. Newman feels warranted in 
carrying on the seriesinto the summer, and possibly through 
the season. The prices for these concerts are very reason- 
able, and such fine performances are secured by Mr. Ran- 
degger and his excellent band of the better class orchestral 
works that there is a uniformly large attendance. Last 
Sunday the symphozry was Mozart's in E flat, Beethoven's 
Leonora overture No. 8, and lighter music selections from 
Sullivan's incidental music to Henry VIII. 

At the Crystal Palace iast Saturday the most interesting 
feature of the concert was the orchestral humoresque Till 
Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche, by Richard Strauss, the 
young Hungarian musician who has lately come to the 
front. Till Eulenspiegel is the hero of an old German 
story book. He is a wild, reckless fellow, and in his 
wanderings plays all sorts of pranks with those with whom 
he happens to come in contact. The work was first per- 
formed at Cologne last November, and is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary rhapsodies ever written. The 
orchestration is laid out on a very large scale, and the 
themes are intended to represent the actions of this young 
man. The composer has employed an unusual number of 
wind instruments, and so intricate is the score that Mr. 
August Manns said from the platform that it was the most 
difficult work he had conducted at the Crystal Palace. 
Despite these difficulties the work went with the proper 
spirit, and no doubt it will become popular with our best 
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orchestras. Miss Ella Russell sang in her usual magnifi- 
cent style Elsa’s Dream and Gounod’s Ave Maria, and the 
concert ended with Berlioz’s overture Le Corsaire. 

The expected performance by Lady Hallé and Dr. 
Joachim at these concerts of Bach’s concerto in D minor, 
for two violins, took place on Saturday before a crowded 
audience, which, as on former occasions, secured the repe- 
tition of the beautiful slow movement. Fine performances 
were also given of Schumanh’s quartet in A minor, op. 41, 
No. 1, and of Brahms’ magnificent quintet in F minor, op. 
34, the piano part of the latter work being admirably 
played by Miss Fanny Davies. This lady chose for her 
solos three attractive pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, to 
which a fourth was subsequently added ; and Miss Mabel 
Berrey sang, with much acceptance, songs by Lassen, 
Strange and Chaminade. , 

Novelties have been so rare at these concerts this season 
that the introduction of Mr. Robert Kahn's sonata in G 
minor, op. 5, for piano and violin, made the performance 
of Monday notable. The sonata is an early work, and 
can therefore scarcely be taken as indicative of the com- 
poser’s abilities; which are highly esteemed by several of 
his countrymen of musica! reputation. It is in three move- 
ments, of which the first is the most important both in the 
thematic materials and their development. The second 
number, an adagio, relies for its attractiveness on simplicity 
and graceful melody, and the last movement, which is 
short, may be briefly described as the statement and ex- 
position of four themes, followed by the recapitulation of 
three. The writing is clever and musicianly, and full 
justice was done to the music by its executants, Miss 
Ilona Ejibenschiitz and Dr. Joachim. The last named 
artist led a fine performance of Beethoven's quintet in C, 
op. 29, and delighted his audience by his inimitable per- 
formance of four Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances. A 
selection from Brahms Piano Albums, op. 118 and op. 
119, as excellently played by Miss Ejibenschiitz, and 
Miss Baye sang in a most effective manner an interesting 
vocal selection, including a song of much originality 
entitled Though I Am Young, by Miss M. Carmichael. 

The Bach Choir, under the conductorship of Dr. Stanford, 
gave a performance of Bach’s seldom heard St. John Pas- 
sion music in the Queen's Hall on Tuesday evening, March 
24. Wecannot understand why this work should not be 
given as often as the St. Matthew Passion music. There 
are as many fine choruses, in it and there are not so many 
da capos in the arias of the work, as in the longer St. Mat- 
thew music. This work on the whole is, therefore, not half 
so wearisome as the other. The choruses were well sung 
by an evidently well trained choir. We think that the 
chorales would be improved by a little shading and a less 
metronomic tempo. The question ought not to be just how 
these were sung in Bach’s time, but what will sound best 
in our day. Tradition should be ignored if it is going to 
make the performance dull. These works were forgotten 
for a hundred years, and who therefore can say how Bach 
wanted them sung? The choir nearly came to grief once 
in the first chorus, but soon recovered itself. The oboe 
ended his trill on the fourth beat instead of on the first of 
the next measure, and the basses of the choir followed the 
sound of the oboe instead of the beat of the conductor. The 
part of the Evangelist was sung with great intelligence and 
without hesitation by Mr. Cornelius Bakkes, who came to 
England for the purpose. The other soloists were Miss 
Fillur.ger, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. 
David Bispham, The work was sung in German, 

F. V. Atwater. 








Leopold Godowsky’s Recital. 
HE piano recital given by Mr. Leopold Godow- 
sky on Thursday, March 26, in the Memphis Audi- 
torium proved a remarkable success. The local press is 
strong in its commendation, as the appended notices go to 


show: 

Except on occasions when Sam Jones or some other equally power- 
ful attraction held the boards at the Auditorium, there has never 
been such an attendance at that building as there was last night 
upon the occasion of the appearance of the eminent young Russian 
pianist, Godowsky. The people of Memphis are indebted for this 
attraction to the enterprising and public spirit of Messrs. O. K. 
Houck & Co, This firm brought Mr. Godowsky to Memphis, regard- 
less of profits, and in order that everybody with musical inclinations 
might enjoy the unusually brilliant program placed the terms of ad- 
mission in such a shape that no person need stay away on account of 
the cost or the accommodations. The result was that the immense 
Auditorium was scarcely large enough to hold all the people that 
flocked thither last night, nor was the entertainment a disappoint- 
ment to those who went, Although Mr. Godowsky is but twenty- 
five years of ageand wears his hair cut short, he may be classed 
right alongside Paderewski, who, however, is the fortunate possessor 
of a football accumulation of hirsute decoration and a clever adver- 
tising manager. 

Godowsky’s program last night consisted of a very well chosen se- 
lection from Liszt, Chopin, Schubert, Gluck, Saint-Saéns and Wag- 
ner. Godowsky ranks with those clever and skilled pianists who 
have brought their digital dexterity into complete subjection, so 
that the most intricate technical passages are interpreted with the 
same ease and finish as the simpler compositions. The player is said 
to have a repertory of nearly 100 selections from the best composers 
all at his finger ends, which he plays from time to time withott notes, 
His performance last night showed clearly that he is not merely a 
technist, but has the artistic instinct and the skill of a master. The 


performance was enjoyed througiout, and it would require the com- 
ing of buta few more virtuosi like Paderewski and Godowsky to 





bring the piano into high favor as a solo and concert instrument.— 
Memphis Evening Scimitar, March 27, 1896. 





The Auditorium is a very spacious structure, but it was filled to 
standing room last Thursday night, nearly every musical person in 
Memphis being present. The event which drew such an audience 
was the appearance of the celebrated Russian pianist Leopold 
Godowsky. His recital will be recorded as one of the most artistic 
events of the present season. It was due mainly to the enterprise of 
Mr. O. K. Houck that this great pianist was brought to Memphis. Mr. 
Houck has worked with conscientiousness to bring Mr. Godowsky 
South, and his effort was pleasingly repaid by the audience of Thurs- 
day. The playing of this Russian pianist is remarkable for its clear 
ness, power and delicacy, its repose and musical quality, and is at all 
times exceptionally brilliant. The various numbers which he was 
called upon to perform were given with astonishing power. The 
audience grew enthusiastic and each number’ was encored. 

He is certainly a remarkable man and quite young. His personal 
appearance is attractive, and he has that quality of magnetism which 
diffuses itself throughout his audience. At times his playing was 
almost plaintive. He touched the keys softly and produced from the 
strings the lightest breaths of melody. His program embraced the 
classic compositions of Schumann, Schubert, Saint--aéns, Gluck, 
Chopin, Tausig, Liszt, Weber and Wagner. His rendition of Tann- 
hduser was especially commendable. He seems to understand the 
Wagnerian music with a fuller appreciation of its power and mysti- 
cal warmth than any other pianist recently heard in this section. It 
is this understanding that has won for him his position of celeb- 
rity. The future for him seems to be an unclouded one, and further 
laurels will be added to those he at present wears.—Z7he Sunday 
Herald, Memphis, March 29, 1896. 





Melba Rides the Wheel. 
ME. MELBA, the singer, is the latest candidate 
for bicycle honors. Saturday she rented a wheel and 
engaged an instructor. Yesterday morning she mounted 
the machine and. engaged in a few falls, but after an 
hour and a half of persistent effort she returned to her 
quarters in the Auditorium Annex a conqueror. 

The favorite singer had determined to learn to ride a cycle 
some day, and wisely chose to achieve the accomplishment in 
Michigan avenue and in the very teeth of Calvé and Nor- 
dica and the de Részkes and other members of the grand 
opera company, who, since they learned from Melba her in- 
tention to become a bicycle rider, twitted her constantly 
about her ability to get within reach of the knack of riding 
the wheel. 

But Melba was not to be discouraged. It was 8 o'clock 
when the prima donna, accompanied by Wilh Schutz, the 
Pooh-Bah of the Abbey-Grau organization, a bell boy in 
charge of the wheel, her maid, and the bicycle instructor, 
reached the smooth pavement of the avenue. Few people 
were about, and the morning was quite suitable for the 
practice. When all wasin readiness for the scorch, and 
the bell boy had planted the handsome wheel in the middle 
of the level and wide roadway, at a safedistance from the 
stone curbing—opera stars like Melba take no chances on 
the curbs—the maid by the singer's side drew the long 
robe from the shoulders, and there stood revealed an early 
morning picture seldom seen in the doorway of the big 
hostelry. 

Truly Melba’s was an up to date cycling costume. Willi 
Schutz’s 300 pound frame was thrilled through its every 
square inch with amazement. He had never seen such 
habiliments before. Neither had the bell boy and the 
instructor, but the maid had, for had she not spent half the 
day previous in dressing and redressing her talented 
mistress? As Willi Schutz said: ‘‘ They were not bloom- 
ers. They were not skirts, but sort of half and half. The 
material of the waist, &c., was dark brown, with large, 
grotesque figures. She wore a cap, leggins, or what ap- 
peared to be leggins, and tan shoes. There you are!” 

Gaziug from the windows of the Auditorium and Annex 
were Calvé, Nordica, the de Reszkés and two score mem- 
bers of the big company who had been let into the secret 
of Melba’s early morning engagement by Schutz. Early 
churchgoers stopped to take in the spectacle, and, though 
a bit nervous, Melba, who was to either break her bones, 
the wheel or the pavement, did not appear to notice the 
strangers, though she had an idea of the presence of Calvé, 
Nordica, et al., engaging in hilarity in the windows of the 
hotel. 

All being ready, the instructor assisted his student to the 
wheel. Willi Schutz and the bell boy flew for safety, and 
the tragedy was on. When allowed to shift on its own ac- 
count—the instructor having dropped his hands at a given 
signal from the rider—the wheel dived straight for the 
roadside. When it stopped it was astride Melba. She 
quickly arose, and, raising her wheel, limped back to the 
middle of the avenue. Then Madame Melba happened to 
glance up at the windows of the Auditorium and Annex, 
and there was the entire grand opera company—Mesdames 
Calvé, Nordica, Manager Grau, the de Reszkés and down 
to every member of the chorus. A smile of pity was on 
the face of Madame Calvé, while Manager Grau wore an 
anxious expression. ‘‘ Willi, this is all your doings,” said 
Madame Melba, *‘ but I will spoil your fun by riding. Put 
me on again and then you will see.” Every one of thé 
spectators was watching from the windows, laughing 
loud and long, and the crowd who had gathered on the 
avenue joined in. 

After the third attempt the bicycle was under control, 
and for three blocks nothing happened. Suddenly the 
bicycle took a notion to go lakeward, and it went. No 


























amount of pulling would stop it, but the fence did, Wille 
Schutz says the madam fell off forty times, the instructor 
says six times, and the madam says twice, while Mmes. 
Calvé and Nordica say they counted sixty-onetimes. [It is 
a fact, however, that the bicycle was conquered, and from 
Twelfth to Jackson streets Mme. Melba rode the bicycle 
without a fall, much to the discomfort of Mmes. Calvé and 
Nordica. 

Just after one hour and fifty minutes Mme. Melba re- 
turned to her room, covered with mud and cinders, but 
still she wore a look of confidence, and now Mmes, Calvé 
and Nordica say they will make a try, and that they are 
sure they will not have so many falls.—Chicago Chronicle. 








A Tiara for Mme. Nordica. 
BEAUTIFUL diamond tiara which is to be 
presented to Mme. Nordica by her admirers among 

the box and seat holders of the Metropolitan Opera House 
was put on exhibition at Tiffany's yesterday. It is shown 
by itself in a tall, square glass case which stands at the 
back of the store on the Fifteenth street side. The coronet 
contains 233 diamonds, which range in size from 1% carats 
to % of acarat. There are about a dozen of the larger 
stones, and the total weight of the diamonds in the tiara is 
about 30 carats. Its cost will not be far from $5,000. The 
first thing about the coronet which strikes the observer is 
its air of lightness. Lightness in effect and lightness in 
fact were initial elements in the making of the design, and 
although the material in which the diamonds are set is 
platinum, the heaviest of materials, the coronet is one of 
the lightest ever made. Gold or silver would have been 
lighter, but gold was considered too dark in color and silver 
tarnishes. The platinum seems almost as white and 
sparkling as the diamonds it holds. This sparkling effect 
is also greatly enhanced by a delicate beading which has 
been worked about the edge of each setting where it 
incloses a diamond. 

The style of the coronet is that of Adams in the time of 
the First Empire. The tiara is built upon a base band of 
gold, which will rest upon the wearer’s head and keep the 
diamond set crown from sinking into the hair. This band 
is, however, only a round wire of gold about one-twelfth of 
an inch in diameter. At its ends are loops into which 
hairpins or ribbons may be fastened to secure the coronet 
to the head. ‘ 

Above this base, and resting on wire uprights, is the base 
proper of the tiara. This consists of a double line of 
diamonds, containing in all about seventy-five stones, 
inclosing a row of larger stones. Above this on either 
side is scrollwork of diamonds, conventional grasses, and 
between these conventional flowers, all of diamonds. The 
tiara stands very high in front and the centrepiece is a 
remarkably effective specimen of jeweler’s work. Itis an 
open, graceful cluster of sprigs and flowers, and contains 
in all sixty-six diamonds. The tips of the sprigs contain 
the largest stones in the tiara, each sprig holding a single 
stone, and the centre of the conventional flowers are also 
formed of single stones of large size. The centrepiece of 
the crown can be separated from the rest and used by itself 
as an ornament for the hair. For this purpose it is pro- 
vided with a gold comb, which sits at right angles with the 
front. This comb serves to steady the tiara when the 
entire jewel is worn. 

The idea of making a gift to Mme. Nordica is said to 
have originated among some of her admirers at the Wal- 
dorf, but it did not take definite form until Mr. James Otis 
todk itin hand. He invited the great singer's friends to 
contribute for the purpose, but limited the contributions to 
$10 each. : 

The date for the presentation has not been fixed, but it 
will probably take place on one of the big nights when 
Nordica sings during the coming supplementary season of 
opera, which will begin on April 13.—Sux. 








English Opera at the American. 

SEASON of English opera is to begin at the 

American Toeatre on May 18, and will probably run 
through the summer. 

Mr. Paul Steindorff, of Miss Lillian Russell’s company, 
and Mr. Thomas Eberts are organizing the company, and 
Mr. Steindorf will be the musical director, Miss Dorothy 
Morton will be the prima donna, and Miss Laura Millard, 
Mr. Joseph Lynde and Mr. W. H. Clarke also have been 
engaged. 

The Bohemian Girl will be presented first, and this will 
be followed by The Mikado, Boccaceio and a numiber of 
other popular works of the same class. The scenery and 
costumes used will be new, and the performances will all 
be given with cateful preparation. 








Operetta Prohibited.—The production of the one 
act operetta The Miller of Sans Souci, by Otto Urbach, a 
pupil of the Hoch Conservatory, Berlin, was announced to 
take place at the Frankfort Opera House on the Emperor's 
birthday. But as the production of pieces in which any 
member of the royal family is introduced requires the Em- 
peror’s permission, and as this has not been given, the 
piece has been withdrawn. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


— 2+ 
W. L. Blumenschein. Two anthems for mixed voices, with organ 
accompaniment: No. 1, O Come, Let Us Sing Unto the Lord; No. 

2, Christ, Our Passover. (Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston.) 

Both are well written anthems, dignified in style and 
conception, and not difficult, except perhaps harmonically. 
The singers will have to make pretty sure of some of the 
intervals, but they will find themselves repaid for their 
trouble by effective climaxes and melodic solos. In No, 2 
there are passages for unison chorus employed with good 
effect. 

B, E. Howell. Two songs: I Kissed Her and There’s Only One Girl 

My Own I Would Call. (Publisher, Adolph Meyer, Omaha.) 

Wholesale ware! Inoffensive to unmusical auditors, and 
gratifying, no doubt, to any singer who would have time for 
them. Such songs should not venture into the hands of a 
serious reviewer ; their quality bars them out from any 
rational discussion. It might be said that a reviewer's lines 
need not be narrow, that all types of music havea claim 
upon his consideration, but the point at issue is not the 
type, it is the poor quality. Even a darky song can be 
good in its way, and it isa pleasure to quote a number of 
specimens right, at this juncture ; they are published by 
the Brooks & Denton Company, New York, under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Scolopax” and entitled respectively Little 
Baby Bunny, The Citlet Coterie and My Billee. In their 
unpretentious, popular form they are pretty as to melody, 
nice in rhythm and appropriately simple, but satisfactory 
in harmony; no doubt they will form a welcome con- 
tribution to minstrel and kindred singers. 

Of a very different and eminently legitimate type are 
the six songs contained in the second book of Sebastian 
B. Schlesinger’s Album Lieder, published by Bote & Bock 
in Berlin and J. H. Schroeder in New York. 

The composer of these songs has not only the gift of 
melody, but the accompaniments too—though easy 
enough—bear a sort of physiognomy which cannot fail to 
interest the musical singer (alas ! that this is not a pleon- 
asm). The nearest to conventionality are the first two ; 
the most poetical is Maerchen, the next one, followed by 
Maienréschen, a bit of sweet and artistic simplicity. The 
next, Poet's Wooing, is psrhaps. the climax as to vigor of 
sentiment, though the last one, with its effect of coaxing, 
produced by placing repeatedly the word *‘come” on two 
portamento notes, is no less beautiful. Dw reste, the vocal 
parts are singable, and the piano parts playable; gue 
voulez vous de mieux | 
Emil Liebling, Piano Compositions (the John Church Company). 

Not long ago Mr. Liebling asked the question in one of 
his bright essays: ‘‘ What is pretty music written for, 
anyway ?" and suggested the answer that it was written 
to be played, not so much toserve any particular pianisto- 
therapeutic purpose, but just ‘‘ because it, is pretty!” It 
seems almost as if, though then writing about Moszkowski, 
he had thought of his own compositions, for his theory is 
perfectly applicable to them. Yes, they, too, ought to be 
played, because they are pretty enough, and because they 
will appeal to the average pupil without boring the teacher. 
Besides, an attentive teacher will find in every one of the 
following compositions something plainly demonstrable, 
here some technical nicety, there something rhythmical, or 
something about phrasing or interlocking of the hands. 

The Menuetto Scherzoso, op. 28, steps on dainty tiptoe. 
Cute, graceful, with a roguish smile, prettily invented, it 
gives fine opportunities for refined touch, interlocking of 
the hands, and has a melodious, singing trio of charming 
contrast. 

Manuela, air de ballet, op. 29,.is likewise a fine staccato 
study of happy melodic character, containing at the end a 
facilitating cut, of which, however, no one will avail him- 
self, as the florid passage is so ‘‘ handy” and dankéar that 
any player who can manage the rest of the piece would be 
loath to lose this easy opportunity for brilliancy. 

Perhaps a trifle more ambitious is the Mazurka de Con- 
cert, op. 80; full of harmonic niceties, pianistic ornamenta- 
tions, and a chivalric trio with triplets and couplets com- 
bined. 

The most dignified, musically interesting and melodical- 
ly beautiful is the Valse Poétique, op. 31, although it makes 
no increased demands upon technic. Mr. Liebling has 
an enviable knack of writing effective music without mak- 
ing it difficult, and of writing musicianly without abstruse- 
ness. Even in his lightest moods he knows how to avoid 
triviality and not only selects graceful subjects, but ex- 
presses and develops them in refined verbiage and 
thoroughly pianistic style. 

All of these pieces will be welcomed by every teacher 
who keeps abreast of the times, not to speak of the pupils 
who will be happy to find music that ‘ pays for the trouble 
of learning it.” 





A New Paper.—A new music paper, La Cronaca 
Musicale, bas lately appeared in Pesaro. 

Troppau.—A new comic opera, Der Nabob, by J. 
Clement, capellmeister of the City Theatre, met a favorable 
reception. It is marked by melodic invention and effective 


instrumentation. 








Sousa’s Successful Season. 
OUSA is concluding a transcontinental tour 
that will go on the theatrical record as a standard for 
the annihilation of time and distance. 

In the past twelve weeks he has traveled 12,901 miles 
and given 140 concerts to audiences that aggregate nearly 
350,000 people. The territory covered is bounded by the 
two great oceans on the East and West, British Colum- 
bia on the North and Lower California on the South. 

It is plain justice to state that no other organization, 
theatrical or musical, has ever accomplished the same re- 
sults in a given time or met with the success that greeted 
the March King and his forces as they traveled the coun- 
try as fast as steam could take them, They have not 
missed one railroad connection nor disappointed an audi- 
ence. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the Sousa concerts can best 
be judged by that infallible standard, the box office, and 
considering the popular prices that prevail is nothing less 
than remarkable. Philadelphia in six .concerts gave the 
magnetic conductor $11,500, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles with three concerts gave $5,500 and $5,000 re- 
spectively. Portland, Ore.; Denver, Baltimore, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Helena and Salt 
Lake contributed amounts ranging from $3,500 to $2,100 
for two and three concerts, and to enumerate the cities in 
which receipts from $1,500 to $2,000 were played to would 
be to enumerate the string of cities covered by the entire 
tour, which has included 120 stopping points. 

The band has averaged thirteen performances every 
week since the opening of the tour, and the weekly aver- 
age of distance covered is about 1,100 miles. They traveled 
in their chartered train of Pullman sleeping cars, and Sousa 
has started a wave of melody sweeping over the country 
from ocean to ocean. His stirring marches were received 
everywhere with the genuine approval that accompanies 
true enjoyment, and his programs were criticised as the 
choicest that the classic library and the storehouse of 
lighter melody could offer. 

Sousa will interrupt his tour forthree weeks while he goes 
to Boston to superintend the production of his new opera 
El Capitan, which will be given for the first time at 
the Tremont Theatre in April, and will be brought 
to the Broadway Theatre in New York for a run soon 
after. Sousa has not only written the music of this opera 
but he has composed’ the lyrics as well, and those who 
have heard extracts from the new work predict as great a 
success for it as the marches of the talented composer have 
met with. 

On April 24 the band will open its New England and 
Canadian tour, and will give thirteen concerts each week 
until June 14, when the regular summer season opens at 
Manhattan Beach. 








Miss Clara Poole. 
[From the British Edition of THe MusicaL CouURIER.] 

ISS CLARA POOLE, whose reputation for artis- 
tic singing has for some time been established on the 
Continent and in America, as well as in England, once 
more proved the value of complete mastery of a part in a 
work by her singing the contralto of Mr. Henschel’s Stabat 

Mater at the last Symphony concert. 

Many singers could take an object lesson in the manner 
in which she gave her solo numbers. Miss Poole had evi- 
dently memorized the work, and consequently was not con- 
fined to the book. but gave her undivided attention to the 
interpretation and meaning of the words, and succeeded 
in a manner which we, alas! too seldom hear on the con- 
cert platform. $ 

Miss Poole’ssinging has also been greatly admired at the 
Imperial Institute, where she was re-engaged after an 
unusually sucessful first appearance at these concerts. On 
Monday night Miss Poole sang for the Edinburgh Choral 
Union at Edinburgh, singing Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and 
other works. ; 

The dramatic fire, intelligence and mastery that charac- 
terized the work of Miss Poole entitle her to the high 
position she has attained. 





A Creat French Concert. 
BBEY’S THEATRE has been tendered by the 
management for a benefit concert for the French Day 
Nursery at 69 Washington square, Thursday afternoon 
April 16. Through the courtesy of Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
and Johnston & Arthur, Mme. Calvé, MM. Maurel, Lubert, 
Plangon, Rivarde and Lachaume will appear. It promises 
to be the finest concert of the season. 

The nursery was established in 1888, under the the aus- 
pices of the Fathers of Mercy of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Church, with the idea of caring for the poor children who 
abound in the neighborhood. During the hours when 
mothers are at work their children are left in the hands of 
the Marianite Sisters of the Sainte Croix, who feed, clean, 
educate and clothe them. , 

The include Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. 
Fred H. Benedict, Mrs. John Bouvier, Mrs. Laura Curtis 





Bullard, Mrs. F. R. Coudert, Mrs. José A. Del Valle, Mrs,’ 
Charles A, Du Vivier, Mrs. Edwin C. B. Garsia, Mrs. Jen- 
kins Van Schaick, Mrs. H. S. Kingsley, Mrs. Auguste Noél, 
Mrs. Alphonse Montant, Mrs. Charles Montant, Mrs. Jules 
Reynal, Mrs. Jules Sazerac, Mrs. Henry A. Smith, Miss C.. 
T. Smith and others. 





Publishers versus Vocalists. 


LETTER from Messrs. Robert’ Cocks & Co., 

headed ‘' High-Class Songs,” appeared in the Musical 
Times of March 1, in which it is claimed by these publishers 
—who rank among the very first in Europe—that it does 
not pay to publish high-class songs, as the public does not 
appreciate them, and vocalists will not sing them without 
being paid for doing so, and no improvement can be ex- 
pected until vocalists are contented with their concert fees, 
and will sing high-class songs for the love of their art. 

I ventured to write to Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. that I 
did not think the vocalists were to blame, but the publish- 
ers in England, for the facts to which they call attention ; 
that England was the only country, to my knowledge, 
where publishers paid vocalists for singing their publica- 
tions, and inasmuch as they paid the highest premium for 
singing the worst songs (because the worst songs were 
usually the most popular), they (the publishers) furnished 
the greatest impediment to the singing of the high-class 
songs ; that the class of songs sung in England would not 
be tolerated in America, where the standard was much 
higher, and that the public there will and do appreciate the 
better class of songs. Tothis letter Messrs. Robert Cocks & 
Co. very kindly replied : 

**We quite agree with what you say, that English pub- 
lishers are greatly to blame for the state of things which 
now exists. We were about the last house to fall in with 
the system of paying vocalists, and were obliged to do so 
in self-defense, otherwise our songs would never have been 
sung in public. [Hear, hear!] The only remedy we can 
suggest is that vocalists should decline to sing songs they 
do not like and consider unartistic simply because they are 
offered an engagement or royalty on the sales. 

‘*We have never pressed a vocalist to take up any 
of our songs if they felt they could not do them justice. 
Unfortunately, as you say, songs of a popular character 
only repay the publisher in England, and in many cases 
these are badly written ; but during the last few years you 
will find that even the popular songs issued by us are of 
much higher merit than the average popular song, as we 
have aimed at publishing songs of this class which shall 
form a link between the commonplace popular and the 
decidedly artistic song. We have also published a quantity 
of high-class songs as an experiment.” 

I am afraid I can’t follow Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co.'s 
argument. I can't blame the vocalist for accepting a fee 
if the publisher offers it. The vocalist has usually a strug- 
gle for existence before his or her reputation is made. He 
or she has to be content with ‘‘ expenses,” which means 
cab fares and possibly gloves and a whiskey and soda, but 
not more, and be content to be heard at that. 

The vocalist is dependent on the public till his or her 
reputation is made—is anxious to have the good will of the 
publisher, and is glad to have any fees that will even pay 
cab fares and gloves and that whiskey and soda! The 
publisher, on the other hand, is independent and often rich, 
and he can say, ‘‘My publications must stand on their 
merits, and I will pay nothing.” 

But if he does pay, why should he pay on the trashy songs 
and not on the good ones? As Artemus Ward says, ‘I 
don’t see it in those lamps.” It is the publisher who should 
decline to pay. I don’t believe any publisher ever paid for 
having Schubert, Schumann, Franz, &c., songs sung any 
more than any publisher ever paid to have Beethoven and 
Chopin pieces played on the piano—yet surely all these are 
popular enough—and I don’t believe the publisher suffered 
who published them ! 

All that can be said about the vocalists is that when 
once they have gained a reputation and an independence 
they should decline to sing trashy songs, no matter what 
inducements may be offered them, and confine them- 
selves to singing songs that are worthy of them, I know 
for certain that Madame Lilli Lehmann, and a more artistic 
singer than she is does not exist to-day, accepts no fee for 
singing any song, and is only guided by what she likes and 
does not like. So is Madame Nordica. So are many 
others. 

‘The only comfort is that when the 100,000 or more copies 
of the so-called “‘ popular” song are sold, and it is put on 
the shelf, it is never taken down again, while the better 
class of song which has been reposing in the cellar for 
years, if it happens to be taken up by a disinterested good 
singer is put on the shelf, and continues to be taken down 
from that shelf ! 

We may rail against the popular taste, but, after all, the 
popular verdict finally places everybody where he or she 
belongs, and publishers may not be wrong in anticipating 
rather than in writing for this popular verdict. 

SespasTian B. SCHLESINGER. 

169 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 

March 16, 1896. 
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Third Ogden Subscription Concert.—The third sub- 
scription concert of the Ogden Musical Club, under the 
direction of Mme. Ogden Crane, will take place at Chicker- 
ing Hall on next Friday evening, April 10. 


Mr. Schmidt’s Concert.— The third of Mr. Louis 
Schmidt’s chamber music and song recitals will be given in 
Chamber Music Hall on Thursday evening. Marguerite 
Hall, soprano ; Lotta Mills and J. H. Wilson, pianists, and 
Victor Herbert, ‘cellist, will appear. 

Paderewski.—Mr. Paderewski’s farewell appearances 
here are announced. On Sunday afternoon, April 12, he 
and the Adamowski Quartet will be heard in a chamber 
music concert in the Carnegie Lyceum. On April 13 he 
will play in Brooklyn, and on April 18 his last recital will 
be given in Carnegie Hall. 

Philharmonic Quartet’s Second Concert.—The second 
evening of chamber music by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, composed of Messrs. Marcosson, Dueringer, John- 
ston and Heydler, took place in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Tuesday evening, March 31, and was a 
great success. 

Laura Sanford’s Concert.—Miss Laura Sanford will 
give a concert at the Hotel Waldorf on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 21, at 2:15. She will be assisted by Mme. Clemen- 
tine de Vere-Sapio and Mr. Engel (violinist). Tickets may 
be purchased from her teacher, Miss Amy Fay, 38 West 
Thirty-first street, and at the Waldorf on the day of the 
concert. 

A. Victor Benham’s Pupils’ Recital.—Several of Mr. 
A. Victor Benham’s pupi's gave a Beethoven recital in 
Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon, April 4. The pro- 
gram included the sonatas op. 2, No. 3, played by Miss 
Lewis ; op. 26, Miss Bachmann ; op. 31, No. 2, Miss Stern ; 
op. 53, Miss, Lang ; op. 57, Miss Braumann, and op. 111, 
Mr. Balcom. 

Master Zadora Plays.—On Tuesday evening, March 31, 
Master Michael Zadora gave a concert in Steinway Hall, 
assisted by some prominent artists. The little boy is a 
remarkable pianist, disclosing a great amount of precocious 
talent, which if carefully trained may one day land him in 
a foremost position. He played with Mr. d’Ernesti on 
second piano Mozart’s A major concerto and several diffi- 
cult solo works of Beethoven, Chopin, Scarlatti and others. 

A Schumann Evening.—A charming Schumann even- 
ing was given by Miss Harriet Brower, of New York, and 
her Burlington class, at the residence of Mrs. W. D. 
Hewitt, Burlington, N. J., on March 25. Miss Brower 
gave an interesting talk on Schumann, which was illus- 
trated by piano solos by her pupils, and by some brilliant 
piano solos by Miss Brower herself, whois an accomplished 
pianist, 

Carlotta Desvignes.— Miss Carlotta Desvignes will sing 
in The Messiah at Bridgeport, Conn., on the 23d inst. under 
the direction of Frank Damrosch. Emma Juch will likely 
be the soprano. She will give a song recital in Troy and 
probably one in Buffalo, at the end of this month. Miss 
Desvignes has numerous offers from various points to give 
recitals. She is also engaged for the two concerts of the 
Manchester, N. H., Festival May 18 and 14, for which Nor- 
dica and other leading artists are engaged. 

The Oratorio Society.—At the fourth and last concert 
of the present season of the Oratorio Society, Henschel’s 
Stabat Mater will be given, conducted by the composer, 
with the following soloists: Mrs. Henschel, soprano ; Miss 
Marguerite- Hall, mezzo soprano; Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
tenor, and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone. Part 2 of the 
program will be varied, and will consist of three choral 
numbers, conducted by Mr. Damrosch. 


Mildenberg.—Mr. Albert Mildenberg, the pianist, pupil 
of Rafael Joseffy, has been re-engaged for next year as di- 
rector of the department of music at the Mason Ladies’ 
School, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, The piano pupils have 
made remarkable progress under his tuition during this 
season, and the musicales under his direction at the school, 
at which a number of the pupils have appeared, have given 
an opportunity to see just what has been accomplished. 
Aside from the artistic character of these musicales, they 
have become an event in the social life of New York city 
and the towns along the Hudson. 


The Symphony Society.—For the last concert ot the 
Symphony Society of the present season, on Friday after- 
noon, April 17, and Saturday evening, April 18, Mr. Dam- 

-rosch has arranged a most interesting program, which 











and also Iphigenie in Aulis, with the close by Wagner, by 
Gluck. Miss Antoinette Szumowska will be the soloist, 
and will play the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor. 
Clarence de Vaux Royer.—Mr. Clarence de Vaux 
oyer, violinist, gave a concert in Fulton Opera House, 
Lancaster, Pa.,on February 4, assisted by vocal and piano 
soloists. The piano, violin and ‘cello trio, of which Mr. 
Royer is a member, also gave a concert in Chestnut Street 
Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., on February 6, and a second in 
Maennerchor Hall, Lancaster, Pa., on March 24. The local 
press is lengthy and loud in its praises. 

Amelia Heineberg.—Miss Amelia Heineberg, pianist, 
whose recital last week at the Waldorf was such a decided 
success, will give a series of concerts in the South this 
month. On the 18th inst. she plays in Nashville, Tenn.; 
on the 2ist in Montgomery, Ala. ; on the 28d in Selma, Ala., 
and elsewhere. She will certainly meet with success. 


Rottman Declared to be Insane.—Robert Rottman, 
whose strange acts upon the stage of the Auditorium on 
Monday night stopped the performance of Romeo and 
Juliet for a time, was before the court yesterday and 
sent to Jefferson. Rottman’s brother had come from 
Mount Clemens, Mich. He said the young man’s condi- 
tion was due to excessive study.—Chicago Times-Herald, 
April 3, 1896. 

The Philharmonic Society.—At the sixth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society on Saturday next Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, bass, will make his first appearance in New York. 
Other soloists will be Mme. De Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Carl 
Alves and W. H. Rieger. The services of the Rubinstein 
and Apollo clubs will also be required in the performance 
of the program, which is as follows : 

Prelude and Glorification, Parsifal. ..........6-sceceesceeseeeee Wagner 
Dream acone, King Baul, ... cccescscovecesseceensccovesece Hubert Parry 
Mr, Ffrangcgon-Davies. 

PG 8 RON ciksalncinnecdicsvesia beds) + citenows tarembe dns ! Baward Bigar 
Thomas Morley 
Serengeti WA Gi civas oh discvieteses ec apisiecesguccsdsadhvctves Beethoven 
Fiftieth anniversary performance. 

Virgil Concerts.—Miss Florence Ferguson and Miss 
Stella Newmark, two pupils of the Virgil Piano School, will 
give a recital in Providence, R. I., April 16, and Boston 
April 17. The program is to be a brilliant one. Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil, the director of the school and teacher of the young 
ladies, will accompany them, and give a Ten Minutes’ Talk 
on the subject of Advantages of the Virgil Method. 

The fifteenth public concert, given by the Virgil Piano 
School, will occur on the evening of April 14 in Carnegie 
Lyceum. Miss Celia Ehrlich and Miss Hyacinth Williams 
are to be the players, and Mr. S. Tudor Strang, of Philadel- 
phia, will give a short talk. Subject: The Superiority of 
the Virgil Foundational Method in connection with the 
Practice Clavier over Prevalling Methods Used with the 
Piano. 

A Meadville Musicale.—A most delightful musicale 
was given on March 24 in the house of Mrs. Julia Tucker, 
when Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, with the assistance of 
Mr. Heimendahl, of Baltimore, gave a charming program. 
Mr. Comstock’s easy manner of playing his own accompani- 
ments and graceful style, added to his sympathetic presence 
and artistic temperament, evoked the warmest enthusiasm 
of the many guests who completely filled the spacious par- 
lors. His voice, so skillfully managed, and his delightful 
interpretation of the songs of various schools established 
him at once as an artist of unusual ability. Mr. Comstock 
further showed his remarkable versatility and gave evi- 
dence of sound musicianship by playing most sympatheti- 
cally and in broad style and fine tone some pieces of Chopin 
and Schumann. 

Metropolitan Opera House.—A supplementary season 
of grand opera, consisting of eight evening and two matinée 
performances, will begin at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Monday, April 13. The announcements for the first 
week are as follows: Monday, Roméo et Juliette, Mme. 
Melba, M. Jean de Reszké, M. Edouard de Reszké and M. 
Plangon; Tuesday, Carmen, Mme. Calvé, Mme. Saville, 
M. Lubert and Signor Ancona ; Wednesday evening, Lo- 
hengrin (in Italian), Mme. Nordica, Mile. Olitzka, M. Jean 
de Reszké, Signor Kaschmann and M. Edouard de Reszké: 
Thursday evening, Don Giovanni, Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Saville, Mile. Traubmann, Signor Cremonini, M. Edouard 
de Reszké and M. Maurel; Friday evening, joint ap- 
pearance of Melba and Calvé, Lucia and Cavalleria 
Rusticana; Saturday afternoon, Les Huguenots, Mme. 
Nordica, Mme. Scalchi, Mme. Melba. MM. J. and E. de 
Reszké, M. Plancon and M. Maurel; Saturday night, La 
Traviata, Acts I., Il. and IV., with Mme. Saville in the 
title réle, and La Navarraise, with Mme. Calvé as Anz¢a. 


J. H. McKinley Busy.—Mr. J. H. McKinley, the favor- 
ite tenor, has been engaged by the New York Oratorio 
Society to sing the tenor réle in Henschel’s Stabat Mater on 
April 24 and 25; on March 29 Mr. McKinley sang The 
Crucifixion in New Haven, which he repeated in Newark 
on April 3; at Scranton, Pa., he sang The Messiah on 
Afr’! 6, and will sing with the New York Olio Club on 
April 7; on April 8 he will sing with the Y. M. C. A., 
Harlem ; on the 10th with the New York Art Society ; on 
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25th, New York Oratorio Society ; 27th, Creation, at East 
Orange ; 29th, Liebling concert, Carnegie Hall ; May 6 and 
7, Samson and Delilah and Mozart's Requiem at the Albany 
Festival. 

A Carl Organ Recital.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl will give a 
recital on the large Roosevelt organ in Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall on next Friday afternoon at3 o'clock, in exposition 
of the new sostenuto attachment. Mr. Carl will be assisted 
by Mr. Herman Hovemann, basso, and the solo quartet of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 


NOTED and successful instructor of piano and har- 

*mony, pianist and composer, wishes a. responsible 
position by next fall in a first-class conservatory or institute 
as teacher or musical director. Best of references. Address 
L. W., care Tue Musicat Courier, 19 Union square, New 
York city. 








Baton Club Concert. 


HE second concert this season of the Baton 
Club (choral), directed by Mr. Wm. C. Carl, took 
place on Saturday evening last, April 4, in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. The 
soloists were Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs, An- 
tonia H. Sawyer, contralto; E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor ; 
John A. Gallagher, tenor; Luther Gail Allen, baritone, 
and Anthony Stankowitch, pianist. Mrs. Laura Crawford 
was the accompanist. 

The principal work sung was Chadwick's difficult Lily 
Nymph, in which the precision, good tone and intelligent 
phrasing of the choruses call for the highest praise. It is 
something of an achievenient to have brought a body of 
singers not musically educated, as Mr. Carl has brought 
these, toa point of such accuracy and intelligence, The 
attack was always prompt, the balance steady and the 
rhythms regular. Two numbers from H. R. Shelley's 
Inheritance Divine, a pastoral by C. B. Hawley, and 
the Bridal Chorus from Cowen’s Rose Maiden were also 
sung with marked taste and spirit. 

The soloists did their work admirably, Mrs. Antonia 
H:; Sawyer, in addition to her work in the cantata, giving 
a solo, Chaminade’s Silver Ring, which was so loudly ap- 
plauded she was obliged to give an encore. Mr. Stanko- 
witch played Chopin's F minor fantaisie with good 
variety and contrast and much feeling and finish. Alto- 
gether it was a most enjoyable concert. 

After the performance Mrs. Laura Crawford, who in 
addition to being accompanist to the Baton Club is also 
Mr. Carl’s assistant organist in the church, was made the 
recipient of two handsome presents. Mrs. Crawford, who 
is as popular as she is capable, is just leaving for Boston. 
By the Baton Club she was presented with a handsome 
brooch set with seventy-two pearls, in appreciation of her 
patient helpful offices in accompanying them, and by the 
Solo Quartet and Mr. Carl with a handsome Gorham silver 
piece. This brought a pleasant evening to quite a jubilant 
close. 





The Heineberg Recital. 


ISS AMELIA HEINEBERG gave a piano re- 
cital on Tuesday afternoon, March 31, in the Hotel 
Waldorf, which proved an interesting and satisfactory in- 
troduction of the young pianist toa discriminating New York 
audience. Her program, which was a difficult and versa- 
tile one, ranged from Bach to Liszt, and included Bach’s D 
minor toccata; Beethoven's sonata, op. 78; Scarlatti’s sonata 
in A major ; Liszt's twelfth rhapsody ; Mendelssohn's vari- 
ations, op. 82; Henselt’s étude, Si oiseau j'étais, and several 
short pieces of Chopin, Schumann, Moszkowski and Jadas- 
sohn. 

Miss Heineberg, who at first showed a little nervousness, 
soon gained confidence and was able to do her composers 
and herself justice. She soon showed that she was mis- 
tress of an exceedingly ciear and finished technic, a poetic, 
graceful temperament, and a strong intelligence which 
enables her to interpret with just meaning works both of 
the classic and modern school. 

Her talent is of the sympathetic rather than the robust 
order. She is not aggressive in her style, and does not 
take the audience by storm, by any outbreaks of velocity or 
technical sours de force, but she hoids her audience inter- 
ested by an earnest, truthful feeling, to express which she 
has at her command a sure and facile mechanism. 

Miss Heineberg should be heard more in New York, where 
no doubt her accurate and sympathetic performance would 
draw round her a large clientéle. Her audience was large 
and accorded her warm and repeated applause and encore. 





ERSONS interested in the progress of Vocat Art, who 

would judge from facts the advantages of the Modern 

or Natural Method, discovered and applied by Emuiio 

Be.art, and who would at the same time hear the most 

beautiful baritone voice, the best ever educated in America, 

may address Mr. Emitio Brant, 118 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, 
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MONTREAL. 


MontrEAL, P. Q., March 30, 1896. 
M GOULET, our popular violinist, gave a concert 
+ inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall on Wednesday evening last. He 
was assisted by M. Dubois, 'cellist, E. Lavigne, pianist, and Mme. 
Boucher, soprano. The concert was a success artistically and 
otherwise. The program was varied. 

A large and fashionable audience assembled. M. Lavigne's 
accompaniment was perfection. A Steinway baby grand was 
used on the occasion, which did excellent service. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave the fifth matinée concert on 
Friday last; Miss Langstaff, soprano, and M. Gérome, bassoonist, 
were the soloists. The program contained Mendelssohn's Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Overture de Concert, by Géréme (MS., 
conducted by composer), and Grieg’s first suite of Peer Gynt, 
op. 46, in four movements. The entire four movements of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream were well played, and the interpreta- 
tion of the suite was most satisfactory. A repetitiun was de- 
manded of the second movement, and Mr. Couture won several 
recalls. Mr. Géréme’s composition, as well as the bassoon solo, 
Souvemrs Villageois, was well received by the audience.. Miss 
Langstaff sang Rosemonde, by Chaminade, satisfactorliy. The 
concert as a whole was the best given by the society so far. That 
was dite to the fact of sufficient rehearsal. 

The sixth and last Sunday sacred concert by the Ciurch Choral 
Society and String Orchestra took place on Sunday last. The 
program comprised Faure'’s Les Rameaux, Schumann's A bend- 
lied, op. 35, No. 12 (for strings), Saint-Saéns’ La Cloche and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The soloists were Mrs. Villeneuve, so- 
prano; Miss Moylan, contralto ; Mr. Lebel, tenor, and Mr. Chas. 
Kelly, bass. Mr. Lebel sang his part with dramatic expression 
and sincerity. Miss Myers and Mr. Lavigne furnished the ac- 
companiment, and Mr. Couture conducted. 

‘The concerts will be resumed next season. 

oe 


DES MOINES. 


H. B. Coun. 


Des Mounes, Ia., March 15, 1896, 

ELL, as intimated in our March 4 letter, that 
wonderful pianist, with the wonderful head of hair, and 

with his forty or more fingers, has come and gone. Yes, he 
took himself out of town just as quick as it was possible to get 
out after his concert was over. Why was he in such haste to 
leave our beautiful city? The reasons are not numerous, but 
sufficient, according to his ideas of the eternal fitness of things. 

He thought himself abused, insulted, and greatly misunder- 
stood by the rough, noisy herd of humanity that flocked to see, 
more than tohear him. Curiosity, oh! what queer pranks you 
do play! The concert could not have been more mismanaged 
if it had been left without any manager. The advertising was 
misleading in regard to the sale of tickets, many seats were 
duplicated, or at least there were two or more claimants for the 
same seats, causing confusion and some severe language. 

But to the program, which did not commence till 9 o'clock, the 
hall then being only about half full. The artist with the old-gold 
colored, disheveled, bristly hair made his appearance on the 
stage, looking, and no doubt feeling, thoroughly disgusted with 
the actions of the crowd and the disturbance they were making. 
He bowed stiffly, seated himself at the instrument, and struck a 
few chords with tremendous fortissimo effect, looked toward 
the throng, which was talking, shuffling around on its feet, and 
looking for seats, but not coming to order. Paderewski left the 
piano, looking thoroughly disgusted. After a fifteen minute’s 
wait he again appeared on the scene, and went through the same 
chordal effect as at first. 

The audience, getting somewhat quiet, the great pianist com- 
menced the first movement of the Waldstein sonata, that great- 
est among all sonatas, and after playing about three pages 
the noise became so confusing he again left the piano, appar- 
ently in a more outraged state of mind than before. But after a 
few minutes, to give time tor a short lecture by the head usher, 
the house became comparatively quiet, and Paderewski again 
commenced the sonata, this time playing it to the end without 
any serious interruptions, 

The Schubert impromptu was carefully played, while the 
waltz, A flat, op. 34, Chopin, was hurriedly, coarsely done. The 
first part of the nocturne in G major, including the sixths, cap- 
tivated us, but the melody and middle part of the piece—the 
most beautiful parts—were much too loud according to Von 
Biilow, Rubinstein and Pachmann’s interpretations. The piéce 
de résistance, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn-Liszt, 
showed the immense force, technic and musical genius possessed 
by the artist. It was like a whirlwind, a tornado, in its force and 
effect; in fact some parts were pounded beyond music or 
reason, but no doubt this was because of the noise of the uncul- 
tivated audience, for the more Paderewski pounded, the better 
they liked it and the more applause hereceived. This piece, un- 
der the dexterous fingers of Paderewski, becomes one ot the 
greatest show pieces ever written. 

The well worn second rhapsodie concluded the program ; it 
received a new and interesting reading, quite different from the 
one he gave it when we heard him play it several times five 
years ago. 

In concluding, permit us to say we do not think Mr. Pade- 
rewski would play in Boston or New York the way he did here; if 
he did the critics would tear him to pieces. From the time he 





came on the stage till the concert was over he acted, looked 
and played as if he was mad clear through. He had ample rea- 
son for being so, and ought to be forgiven. There were no 
flowers, no encores, and no demonstrations) by the ladies. 

There is nothing else at present to write up, unless Godowski 
comes here, which there are rumors of his doing. We have heard 
his playing highly praised, but have never heard him, so hope he 
may favor us with a concert. 

I ought to say, as a matter of history, that Paderewski drew 
4,000 people to his concert here. The agent said he made $4,500 
after the bills were paid, including the $2,500 paid to Paderewski, 
so there must have been at least $7,500 in the house, the largest 
amount ever received in this city for any kind of show before, 
or ever will again probably. James M. Tracy. 

——__—» - ee - -— 


WASHINGTON. 


Wasuincron, D, C., March 30, 1896. 
Weer oe is beginning to feel very important 
musically, with five annual Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, five Kneisel Quartet concerts and two “seasons” of 
grand opera. The opera isa thing of the past, but it is delight- 
ful to chronicle the fact that it was well patronized. 

Musicales among society people seem tohave been the fad dur- 
ing the Lenten season. One notable one was given by Mrs. 
Senator Hearst early in March in which Mme. Nordica, Maud 
Powell, Plangon and Henry Holden Huss took part. Ata 
second one Mrs. Hearst had Clementine de Vere-Sapio, with 
Seidl and twenty or thirty of his orchestra. Mrs. Brice had 
Emil Sauret, the violinist, and Plunket Greene at an afternoon 
musicale. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the fifth and last of its 
concerts here this season March 24. The attendance was the 
best this year, which should prove that Washington contains a 
great many Wagnerites, as an entire program of Wagner was 
given. Mr. Ben Davies was the soloist. It was one of the best 
concerts this season. 

Local musical affairs are not so flourishing. Rumor has it that 
the Georgetown Orchestra is again without a leader, and conse- 
quently its intended April concert will be only postponed, it is 
hoped, for it would be a pity if it should become a thing of the 
past ; an organization such as this, that has stood for fifteen or 
more years, and been not only such a source of pleasure, but of 
teal worth to a community that for a number of years depended 
upon it for orchestral music. 

The plan to form an orchestra of professional musicians (the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra) has had to be given up for the 
present because of lack of support from the public ; and, thus 
Washington has been all winter without a concert by a local or- 
chestra, as the only performance of the Symphony Orchestra 
was when they played the accompaniment to The Messiah, 
which I was unfortunately unable to hear, but Mr. Rakemann’s 
splendid work as conductor of the Georgétown Orchestra is 
well remembered, and it is hoped that Washington may be able 
yet to boast of her Washington Symphony Orchestra. 

One of the important concerts which I did not hear was the 
second concert by Mr. Lent’s Washington String Orchestra, 
February 8, on which occasion Rivarde and Lachaume were the 
soloists. : 

After their performance of Samson and Delilah the Choral 
Society was in doubt as to whether it could give Elijah in April 
according to the original plan or not, on account of heavy debt. 
In response to appeals sent out, however, several came forward, 
Mrs. Hearst with a check for $250 among others, and it is now 
understood that although the society is not yet all right finan- 
cially, it is beginning to get on its feet again, and will give 
Elijah as announced April 21. 

A musicale with my own pupils prevented my attending Mr. 
Herman Rakemann’s annual pupils’ musicale March 13, It is 
said to have been very enjoyable and the local critics spoke very 
highly of the work done by the pupils. The following took part : 
Misses Swan, Mary Crook, Mira Chittenden, Louise Lieber and 
Mr. Brook Amiss, assisted by Miss Mattingly and Mr. Henry 
Xander. 

In the concert February 23 tendered Mr. Wm. Waldecker the 
following participated : Miss Whitesell, soprano; Miss Eichorn, 
contralto; Mr. McFarland, tenor; Mr. Herman Rakemann, 
violinist, Mr. Waldecker and your correspondent, pianists, and 
the Saengerbund. , 

The Saengerbund gave its third and last concert of the season 
March 22. 

Miss Anita Cluss gave a harp recital February 12, which was 
enjoyable. Miss Cluss is Washington’s only solo harpist and her 
services are constantly in demand. Miss Mary Howe sang and 
Mr. Frank Gebest, a newcomer, made his first appearance as 
pianist. Itis sometimes unfair to judge of a pianist’'s ability 
after a single hearing, still, Mr. Gebest’s piano playing shows 
some brilliancy, but very little poetry or soulfulness. 

An attempt is being made to revive the Franz Schubert Club, 
which has been in abeyance over a year. The club numbers 
among its members most of the leading professional and amateur 
musicians here, 

Sousa has been with us twice this season, January 5 and March 
22, and at the last concert there was not even standing room. 

The Damrosch Society (male chorus), under the direction of 
Mr. Herndon Morsell, will give its first public concert April 9. 

Atice E. Bursace. 








Another D'Arona Pupil’s Salary Raised.—Miss S. 
Christine MacCale, a graduate and certificated pupil of 
D’Arona’s ‘‘Special Teachers’ Course,” has been re- 
engaged as contralto soloist of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J., at an increased salary. Several churches 
have been trying to secure Miss MacCale’s services, but the 
flattering inducements made for her to remain at her present 
post convince her she is greatly appreciated, not only by 
the pastor and music committee, but by the whole congre- 
gation. 





FROM CHICAGO. 
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LATEST 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, April 6, 1896. | 


HE Root Monument Association held a meet- 
ing this afternoon and closed a contract for the use of 
Coliseum for a monster patriotic concert to be given 
July 4. This building will hold 14,000 people. No other 
business was done and no arrangements made for the con- 
cert itself except as stated. H. 





[From the British Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
ISS. ELLA RUSSELL bids fair to have a 
busy time next autumn. Besides the tour announced 
to take place then under the auspices of Mr. Schulz Curtius, 
she will sing at the Norwich, Sheffield and Hanley festi- 
vals, all during the month of October. 

She is very popular through the provinces, where the 
musicians and amateurs have enjoyed her performances 
in Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, the Flying Dutchman and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe for the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany for the past season. Last week when she sang Ivan- 
hoe and Il Trovatore at Liverpool the houses were crowded. 
She opened the Manchester season on Monday night as 
Elizabeth in Tannhiuser. : 

Asa proof of her popularity in the part of Senéa, the 
management have decided to give two performances of the 
Flying Dutchman this week. An interesting performance 
that Miss Russell has been engaged to take part in is in 
memory of Burns, when a new work, The Jolly Beggars, 
by Moore Smieton, will be given in Dumfries. 

Mr. Andrew Black has been engaged as the baritone. 
This work will occupy half the program, and the other 
part will be devoted to Burns’ songs. 





Sutro and the Musicians’ Union. 


E observe that Mayor Sutro has become in- 
volved in a row with the Musicians’ Union. ‘The 
eminent philanthropist who presides over the Sutro Baths 
engaged Cassassa’s band to play there. Unfortunately for 
Cassassa, he made only a verbal contract with Sutro. Ac- 
cording to the bandmaster, Sutro agreed that the union 
rates—$4 a day—should be paid to the musicians, with 
a double rate for the leader. In view of the fact that 
the mayor claimed that his contract for six months entitled 
him to lower rates, that Sutro was a philanthropist, and that 
his bath enterprise at the beach was designed for the 
‘* elevation of the masses,” the union allowed Cassassa and 
his thirty-five musicians to make a special low rate. 

One week after the verbal contract had been made, how- 
ever, Sutfo refused to pay even the reduced rates which he 
had solicited, and, according to Cassassa, he proposed to 
pay $30 for Saturday and $40 for Sunday, or an average of 
$35 per day, which would mean $1 a day for each musician, 
including the leader. It is needless to state that Cassassa 
refused this offer ; the very men who have been digging 
with picks and ‘shovels around the Sutro Baths have re- 
ceived more than $1 aday. The result was that the mayor 
discharged Cassassa’s Band, and engaged in their place the 
Presidio Band, which is a military band, not a union organ- 
ization, and which being fed and clothed by the Govern- 
ment naturally can play for lower rates. 

The Argonaut, as our readers know, is not in favor of 
labor unions. We have often expressed ourselves in no 
uncertain terms upon their exactions. But in this particu- 
lar case we are on the side of the Musicians’ Union. It is 
not that we dislike labor unions less, but that we dislike 
Sutro more. This old demagogue has been posing so long 
as the friend of labor that we hope he will get all he wants 
of the labor unions. 

The Musicians’ Union is affiliated with the Federated 
Trades, and is already taking steps to put the screws on 
Mayor Sutro. They are threatening to boycott the baths. 
We hope they willdo so. Every other man in San Fran- 
cisco who ever had a row with the labor unions has had 
our sympathy. But Mayor Sutro has not. He has so per- 
sistently posed as the friend of labor and is such an arrant 
demagogue that we hope that he will get from the labor 
unions what he deserves—get it now, and get it in the 
neck.—San Francisco Argonaut. 








Postponed.—Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers desires to an- 
nounce that the musicale of Thursday April 9 is unavoid- 
ably postponed until April 16. 

Another Averill Pupil.—Mr. George Chapman, a 
promising young baritone and a pupil of Perry Averill, 
has accepted the solo position in Zion and St. Timothy 
Church, to begin May 1. 

A Jessie Shay Concert.—Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, 
will give a concert in Chickering Hall, Boston, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 15. She will be assisted by Mr. David 
Mannes, violinist. 

More Evans von Kienner Pupils.—Miss Lulu Potter 
has been engaged as soprano soloist of the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J. She is a pupil of Madame 
Katharine Evans von Klenner. 
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ITH this issue the items on this 
page will cease, and from the mid- 

de of May Mr. Wolfsohn, occupying the 
same space, will issue q number of ad- 
vertising cards of leading artists avail- 


able for next season, All those desiring 
to arrange for space on this page will 
please apply for terms and other par- 
ticulars to 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 





Lillian Blauvelt has entirely 
greatly to the delight of the artistic world and her 
many friends, and isnow busy filling numerous en- 
gagements. She will sing this month in the New 
Bedford Festival, also in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and 
Scranton. After her work in May, which month 
she has almost entirely filled, she will very likely 
go to Europe for a well-earned rest. 


recovered, 


Ffrangcon- Davies has sung in Elijah and 
The Redemption at Montreal, and scored an instan- 
taneous success. The press proclaims him the 
finest baritone ever heard there, and he has been re- 
engaged at once for a number of concerts next 
year. In the beginning of May he will give some 
song recitals in Montreal, where he has been con- 
stituted almost an artistic idol. The baritone’s 
success in the Passion music in Boston has been 
equally emphatic. He will be heard in New York 
for the first time with the Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie Hall this week, when he will sing Dr. 
Hubert Parry’s dramatic scene and aria, King Saul’s 
Dream, of which the singer’s delivery is said to be 
superb, 


Miss Grace Haskell, the rising young so- 
prano, who has been engaged for a number of con- 
certs in New England, principally college com- 
mencements in June, will sing in Philadelphia with 
the Mendelssohn Society next week. This artist is 
fast coming to the front. She has accepted a num- 
ber of summer engagements and will likely be 
heard again with Sousa’s Band. 


Ondricek’s phenomenal success on the Pacific 
Coast has brought him so many attractive offers 
from local managers that it is likely he will prolong 
his stay into the summer. After this the great 
Bohemian virtuoso will not be heard in America for 
a number of years. His tour has been an immense 


success, and various inducements from all over the 
country where he has visited are offered him to 











return. He will do so, but not, however, for some 
seasons to come, 


Charlotte Maconda is very busy and will 
shortly sing in Orange, Paterson and Baltimore. 
The following press notices refer to her work in The 
Creation at the Montreal Philharmonic Concert, 
and to the fourth concert by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Archer : 


Miss C. Maconda proved, as had been promised, a great acquisi- 
tion. She has a very sweet, telling voice, and in her rendition of the 
famous air, With Verdure Clad, and in her duets and trios with 
Messrs. Dufft and Bartlett charmed all her hearers.AMon(rea/ 
Gazette, February 12, 1896. 

The soloists last night were among the very best the society has 
ever had. Miss Charlotte Maconda, New York, proved, as had 
been promised, a great acquisition. She has a very sweet soprano, 
and in her rendition of With Verdure Clad, as well as in her duets 
and trios with Messrs. J. C. Bartlett, Boston, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
New York, her method was pleasing, and her tones almost faultless. 
—Montreal Daily Witness, February 12, 1806. 

On Thursday afternoon and Friday evening the soloist was Miss 
Charlotte Maconda, a brilliant young colorature soprano, who gave 
beside encores the great Indian Bell Song, from Delibes’ Lakmé, and 
the bird song from the Pearl of Brazil (David). Remarkable accuracy 
of intonation, purity and sweetness of tone, and extreme flexibility 
are the notable characteristics of Miss Maconda’s singing. Miss 
Maconda made her professional début some eight years ago with the 
Bostonians, but has improved remarkably since those days.—/?//s- 
burgh Leader, March 22, 186. 

Charlotte Maconda, the soloist of the week, was not the least of 
the attractions. Her rendition of the Indian Bell Song from Lakmé 
proved her ability as a singer, as well as her merit of voice, and the 
second solo, a florid selection from the Pearl of Brazil, did not fall 
below the standard set by the first piece.—/it/sburgh Dispatch, 
March 22, 1806. 

Miss Charlotte Maconda, a charming soprano soloist, followed with 
a delightful rendition of the aria, Indian Bell Song, from Lakmé, by 
Delibes, Her work was exceptionally fine,and she won deserved 
applause. She has a flexible voice of excellent quality, and her 
execution of the florid passages was artistic in every respect. Her 
second number on the program was an air from the Pearl of Brazil, 
by David, which was also finely rendered. —/it/sburgh Press, March 
22, 1806. 

Miss Charlotte Maconda, the soloist, who came sanctioned by met- 
ropolitan critics, quite captivated her audience, and was compelled 
to respond toan encore on every appearance. Miss Maconda has a 
rich voice, and her ease and grace of manner, combined with a 
charming personality, render her doubly attractive. The famous 
and difficult Bell Song and the scarcely less trying air from the 
Pearl of Brazil gave the soloist an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
play of her rare ability. A flute obligato in the latter number formed 
a sort of musical background for a most brilliantly executed series 
of vocal pyrotechnics,—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, March 22, 
1806. 

Miss Maconda won instant favor with the audience by her presence 
and bearing and by the uncommon clearness and skill of her vocal- 
ization. Her voice is a high soprano, of good timbre and very flexi- 
ble. She has style and considerable temperament, too. In the 
David air Mr. Badollet’s flute obligato won special mention. Both of 
Miss Maconda’s numbers were rapturously encored.—/Pittsburgh 
Post, March 22, 186. 

The soloist was Miss Charlotte Maconda, a soprano whose voice 
bore the test of brilliantly florid aria and of sustained, sweet notes 
in an encore. Her first song was the Indian Bell Song, from Delibes’ 
opera Lakmé, and from the first notes she charmed her hearers by 
voice and execution. That the song required the greatest skill and 
certainty was evident even to those who kad not heard it before, but 
Miss Maconda seemed to pour out hundreds of full, fine, clear notes 
without the slightest effort. Anyone who has suffered while hearing 
a soprano struggle up and shiver down, not always to the key, 
should hear this attractive young singer, whose execution is as care- 
ful as her voice is sweet, For her encores she had the privilege of 
having her accompaniments played by Mr. Archer.—/iftsburgh 
Bulletin, March 22, 1&6, 





Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood will be the 
leading contralto of a coming festival tour through 
the New England States. She sang last week in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater in Brooklyn and was received 
with immense favor. After the fulfillment of her 
Eastern engagements she will make a short concert 
tour, which will extend as far West as the Pacific 
Coast. This excellent artist constantly grows in 
favor. 


William H. Rieger, our admirable tenor, 
gains in popularity, if that were possible, at each 
appearance. The following among the most recent 


of his press criticisms speak for themselves : 

HAENDEL’s SAMSON IN WASHINGTON.—Mr, Rieger sang three selec- 
tions from Handel's Samson, and emphasized the good impression 
he had already made. The-audience insisted on an encore. Mr. 
Rieger also showed his remarkable versatility in Du bist wie eine 
Blume, by Liszt, and Bonne nuit, by Massenet.—/vst, Washington, 
D.C. 

THE CREATION IN ERIE.—Of Mr. Rieger it can truthfully be said 
that no tenor that had ever appeared before an Erie audieuce was re- 
ceived with greater favor. He hasa voice of rare sweetness and 
power, and his vocalization of Creation of Man held the audience en- 
tranced, the lull at the conclusion of Mr. Rieger’s effort breaking into 
a storm of applause so emphatic that the singer was compelied 
again to respond with a second rendition of In Native Worth.— Daily 
Dispatch. 

GOUNOD’s REDEMPTION IN NEW HAVEN.-—Mr. Rieger easily car- 
ried off the honors of the evening. He has a voice of deliciously soft 
quality, and charmed the audience by his unaffected manner. His 
singing of the narratives, a large share of which is allotted the tenor, 
was marked by repose, intelligence and artistic phrasing. The nar- 
rative of the penitent thief was also sung by Mr. Rieger with feeling 
and with a realistic conception of the text. In the duet narrative the 
words At Once the Spirit Came were sung with intense dramatic 
fervor. His intonation was faultless, and his work throughout the 
evening bore a very close comparison to artists whose fame has been 
wafted from abroad and whose pretensions have far exceeded these 
of this unassuming American tenor. 

THE ELIJAH IN PITTSBURGH.—Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, the tenor, is al- 
ready so much of a favorite here that it is almost unnecessary to re- 
cord the hearty welcome given him. His work throughout the even- 
ing was of the highest order. He seemed in splendid voice, and the 
well managed dramatic fire which is so telling iu his renditions was 
admirable.—/itisburgh Dispatch. 

William H. Rieger easily carried off the laurels of the evening. 
The ease with which he sang Then Shall the Righteous Shine Forth 
brought round upon round of applause. Throughout the perform- 
ance Mr. Rieger was repeatedly recalled, and after every solo had to 
bow his acknowledgments four and five times before the enthusiastic 
audience was satisfied.— 77mes. 

THE MESSIAH IN BUFFALO.—Mr. William H. Rieger gave the reci- 
tative and aria Comfort Ye My People and Every Valley. The sing- 
ing of both of these was done with artistic sense, most intelligent 
comprehension of phrasing, and with an emotion necessary to the 
correct presentation of the words. These same admirable qualities 
were noticeable in every effort made by Mr. Rieger, and his presenta- 
tion of Thy Rebuke Has Broken His Heart and Behold and See if 
There Be Any Sorrow could not be equaled by any tenor who is 
heard in oratorio in this country. It wasa noble grasping of a most 
beautiful theme, and it was the crowning work of the oratorio,— 
Buffalo Courier. 

DAMNATION OF FAUST IN CHICAGO.—In the Damnation of Faust 
with the Apollo Club last evening Mr. Rieger sang with good taste 
and considerable expression. In the passionate duet with Marguerite 
he was heard to the best advantage.— 7#e Chronicle. 

CINCINNATI APOLLO CLUB.—Mr. Rieger is a great favorite with 
the Cincinnati public; his singing last evening with the Apollo Ciub 
was highly appreciated. His rendering of ise Schumann songs was 
in the matured lines that follow a close acquaintance with the origi- 
nal—becoming under his treatment not only word paintings, but 
sentiments that are impressed upon the mind of the listener. He 
also rendered with exquisite taste and expression songs by Brahms 
and Lassen.—Cincinnati /nguirer. 


Flavie Van Den Hende, the fine ’cello 
artist, will play three times with orchestra this 
month, two concerts on the 29th inst. with the 
Brooklyn Art Society and one with the Brooklyn 
Saingerbund on the zoth, 

H. Evan Witliams, the new tenor, who 
made his début this season, has his April and May 


time entirely filled, and has still further many 
offers which he is unable to accept. His work in 
oratorio is compared to that of the very best 


artists in this country. He is one of the few tenors 
who combine brilliant voice, fine artistic phrasing 
and finished diction. 

Rosenthal, the great pianist, will make his 
American début in the beginning of November. 
He has already ten concerts booked, although but 
little has been said about his coming and hardly 
any advertising been done for him. Much is ex- 
pected of this ‘‘little giant,” as he is called by the 
English, His success last year in England was 
simply phenomenal, particularly in London, This 
June in London he will give eight concerts, followed 
by six historical recitals. 

Mme. Koert-Kronold, who has been en- 
gaged as leading prima donna of the Frankfort 
Opera House, sang in two performances of Der 
Freischiitz in Buffalo on Monday and Tuesday of the 
past week, and will be heard in the Montreal and 
Albany festivals before her departure, 
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THE MAN NEEDED. 


oO 

O one thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 

N of the piano and organ trade anticipates any 
further failures of consequence, and so far as that 
feature of the crisis as it is applied to the piano trade 
goes, it has now been fully discounted. 

New York has been the only sufferer of importance. 
The only piano manufacturers that have failed since 
1893 have been New York houses and their branches 
in other cities. Neither Boston, nor Chicago, nor 
Cincinnati, nor any of the small manufacturing towns, 
show any failures of importance among piano manu- 
facturers, 

Why was New York the emphasized exception? 
Why was all the failing focused here? We get back 
to our original proposition in any answer to this ques- 
tion. New York piano manufacturers have resisted 
most firmly the adoption of modern business meth- 
ods, modern manufacturing methods or modern 
organizing methods. To cite individual casesas an 
offset to this argument will not strengthen any op- 
position to it, for history will never view it in any 
other but a broad and comprehensive light. History 
will never select the individual cases and analyze 
them ; it will merely point to the fact that during 
nearly three years of general depression a certain 
number of piano manufacturers failed, and that all 
these were located in New York, and that is all his- 
tory will say, except that there must have been some 
radical defects in the New York piano trade to localize 
the phenomenon and to limit it to New York houses. 

In addition to the failures one great old house 
retires from the business, and thereby intimates that 
the market here cannot be considered favorably. 
Certainly no one, three years ago, would have been 

considered sane who would have predicted that in 
1896 the good will and trade mark of Decker Brothers 
would be in the market abegging and no one to be 
found to bid for it. And yet that has happened. 

There must be good, substantial, commercial rea- 
sons for all these peculiar, sectional abnormalities in 
the piano trade, and these reasons cannot be individ- 
ual ones, for then all sections would have been 
selected as examples, whereas it was New York, and 
New York only, that illustrated the ravages of the 
depression, so far as the piano line is concerned. 

New York methods must have had at least some 
misdirected influence upon a movement that was not 
perceptible among the other groups of piano manu- 
facturers. That is, after all, the crucial test of com- 
parison—the differentiation of facts. 

Has a lesson been taught as a result of this convul- 
sion? We do not believe it. There will be no change 
of methods. New York firms are fixed, set and de- 
termined to follow the path of precedent, and no per- 
ceptible change will ensue. As soon as healthy 
times will appear each firm will consider itself forti- 
fied in its own position and by judging these past 
failures from the individual instead of the general 
rule will consider itself free from the disease which 
the whole piano community of this city is suffering 
from, 





That disease has been diagnosed thoroughly in 
these columns and can be compared to what the 
physicians call fatty degeneration in the human sys- 
tem. There is too much fat, necessarily followed by 
a congestion and the circulation fails and the health 
becomes impaired. That is about the situation. And 
there is absolutely no remedy. 

One of the worst features in our piano community 
is the moribund trade association. It is not honest 
with itself. It fears to discuss the truth as it stands. 
It is engaged in the puerile habit of annual elections, 
mutual compliments, constituting much of its debata- 
ble subject matter and the elaboration of impractica- 
ble schemes that never reach a general conclusion. 
It discusses dinners, lunches and sociable affairs. It 
now and then passes the regrettable funereal resolu- 
tions, but it will not attack the vital sources of the 
troubles and difficulties New York houses are facing. 

Each member is in constant fear that by introduc- 
ing something he will encroach upon the sensitive 
feelings or interests of a brother member, and thus 
nothing is accomplished. There is an element of 
distrust in it. Whois the man of youth, energy, in- 
telligence and fearlessness who will arise in the New 
York piano trade and show the direction that must be 
taken for future development? Is there such a man 
in our local piano trade? 








MR. WM. MASON WRITES. 


a>. —-— 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Your editorial in Tue Musica, Courier of April 1, called 
forth by a statement in the Evening Post concerning good 
players and inferior pianos, or vice versa, has caused me 
great surprise. Your words are : ‘‘ The worse a pianois, the 
worse it will sound the better the player is,” &c. My ex- 
perience in the musical profession, extending over a period 
of 40 years, has led me to a precisely opposite conclusion, 
and I wish to say a word by way of explanation. 

While it is true, as the Scripture has it, that men do not 
** gathér grapes of thorns or figs of thistles,” there is never- 
theless a way of getting a better or worse tone out of a 
piano—good, bad or indifferent—according to manner of 
touch and general treatment. Were it otherwise piano 
makers would not be so desirous of getting salesmen who 
have a ‘‘lovely” touch. Moreover, an expert in the art of 
touch can show off a piano to advantage or to disadvantage, 
according to the manner of attacking the keys which it is 
his pleasure to adopt for the time being. The instrument is 
in some slight sense like a human being. It resents a slapin 
the face, and gives forth a discordant sound ; but approach 
it gently—at the same time firmly, if you like—and its 
friendly reciprocity is at once and easily apparent. Illus- 
trations of this fact are numerous within my experience, 
and come readily to mind. 

One instance will suffice as representative of many others, 
and I can vouch for the truth of my story, having been per- 
sonally both an eye and anear witness. Many years agoa 
concert was given bya choral society in a country town 
near New York. At the last moment, the regular accom- 
panist having been taken suddenly ill, it became necessary 
to call in a substitute. The piano which the society was 
in the habit of using—never a first-class instrument—had 
long ago seen its best days. Notwithstanding this fact the 
substitute, who was not without experiencein emergencies, 
treated the instrument tenderly and judiciously and with 
such effect that at the conclusion of the concert a gentle- 
man well known in the community, whose musical taste 





were universally conceded, approached him with congratu- 
lations upon having had a new and fine instrument sup- 
plied in place of the old ‘‘ rattle trap” which was ordinarily 
used. This gentleman, who had come somewhat late to the 
concert, had taken a seat in the back part of the hall, which 
was crowded, and had not observed the change of pianists 
until toward the end of the evening. 

A skillful mechanic with a poor set of tools will turn out 
better work than a bungler with a good set. A good 
pianist on a poor piano is preferable to a poor pianist on a 
good one, or, to quote the statement of the Zvening Post, 
referred to in the beginning of this communication, “If 
Paderewski played on a second-rate piano amateurs would 
still flock to hear him, knowing that under his fingers a 
second-rate piano sounds better and more soulful than a 
first-class instrument under most other fingers.” 

New York, April 6, 1896. WiiitiaM Mason, 


T is not thoroughly appreciated—this fact that a 
piano is, after all, a mere mechanical contrivance, 
and that the player himself cannot change the fixed 
physical relations existing between the various parts 
of the instrument. And for this reason we must 
differ with Mr. Mason when he says that ‘‘ the instru- 
ment is in some slight sense like a human being,” 
for there is not the slightest analogy between the two 
except in the effect of the atmosphere upon the wood 
and the iron, which are contracted and expanded in 
opposite directions according to atmospherical 
changes, and in that respect a piano is in a slight 
sense like a human being. But this is merely an un-. 
conscious cperation—if we may be permitted to say 
so—for it operates without the knowledge of the 
player and doesn't affect either the touch or the tone, 
after, in either condition, it assumes its rest. 

We say “the worse a piano is, the worse it will 
sound the better the player is." The better the player 
is the more profound he is supposed to be. The 
ordinary performer does not play great concertos, 
and if hé does they amount to very little except to 
demonstrate his limitations. 

The moment great players such as Rosenthal, 
Paderewski, Joseffy, Sauer or Sapelnikoff play a 
great concerto on a second-rate piano they begin to 
get into the possibilities of the instrument, and will 
therefore elucidate that that instrument is not 
artistic. 

With a poor player no such exhaustion will take 
place, as he will not be able to give the evidence of 
incapacity ; the opportunity will not be there. 

If the piano were not a mechanical instrument, but 
a sensitive plant like the violin, which submits to in- 
dividual manipulations outside of technic or even 
touch, the case would be different, as is demonstrated 
in the perceptible fact of two different violinists 
getting two different kinds of tone out of one and the 
same instrument, which cannot be done on the piano 
with its definite and fixed tone; except if it has a bad 
tone a great work played by a great artist will prove 
that the tone is still worse than it is ordinarily sup- 
to be. 
So far as the ‘‘lovely”” touch of a piano salesman 
goes, that is merely a commercial device. The great 
bulk of pianos is purchased by people who know 
nothing whatever about a piano or music, and the 
mechanism of the ‘‘lovely ” touch, particularly for a 
woman, is a great aid in a commercial piano trans- 
action. But, asthe youth of America now would say, 











and judgment, as well as skill as a violoncello player, 


‘this cuts no ice” with intelligent purchasers who 
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play pianos themselves, who attend classical con- 
certs, who are students of music, and who don’t care 
for any ‘‘lovely”” touch on general principles. 

‘We have not the pleasure of knowing the violon- 
cellist who, many years ago, was misled into believ- 
ing that an old ‘rattle trap,” as it_was called, had 
suddenly been transmogrified into a good piano 
simply because some one played upon it, for if such a 
thing were possible there would be no particular 
incentive on the part of Steinway & Sons to make 
such fine pianos as they are making. 

Why apply any efforts to make a fine piano, when 
cultured violoncellists cannot distinguish it from 
a ‘rattle trap,” no matter what kind of a pianist 
may touch it? The tone is in the instrument, and if 
it is a ‘‘ rattle trap” it will have no tone. 

We certainly agree with Mr. Mason that ‘‘a great 
pianist on a poor piano is preferable to a poor pianist 
‘ona good one.” By all means let us have a good 
pianist; but a good pianist should always play on a 
good piano, and if he plays on a poor one hewill show 
us pretty quickly how poor it is, as did Stavenhagen 
when he played on the Knabe piano, as Mr. Mason 
remembers, and as d’Albert did when he played on a 
Knabe piano, as Mr. Mason also remembers. 

Mr. Mason is a large stockholder in a factory that 
makes one of the best pianos of the day. No pianist 
can change that piano, which is made according to 
the technical, mechanical and mathematical laws of 
piano construction, and no matter how indifferent a 
player may be, the moment he opens on a Mason & 
Hamlin grand the musical ear will detect that it is a 
good piano just as readily as it will detect that it isa 
poor piano, if it is a poor piano, as soon as a great 
artist attacks it. A great artist will prove this at once 
because he is a great artist ; with an indifferent artist 
we may be in doubt, for he cannot play the piano to 
the perfection and with the scope of a great artist, 
and hence the limitations of the instrument can never 
be known thoroughly until a great artist plays upon 
it. It is also the great artist who shows us definitely 
and incontrovertibly that, no matter how good a piano 
may be, it is nevertheless still a mechanical product, 
a mere instrument of percussion, the beauties of 
which depend entirely upon the mechanical genius 
that produces it. 

The Zvening Post and Mr. Mason say that “if 
Paderewski played on a second-rate piano amateurs 
would still flock to hear him.” 

With Paderewski it isn’t a question of piano any 
more, He has become the fashion, and people would 


go to public halls to see him, even if he didn’t play a] _ 


piano at all. Musical people of course want to hear 
him play, but there are thousands of others who 
would pay to look at him, and yet he is one of the 
best men to-day to demonstrate how poor a poor 
piano is, for if he were to play a Knabe piano he 
would play still better than Stavenhagen, and show 
how very poor a piano it is, simply because he is 
a g.eater pianist than Stavenhagen, and could con- 
sequently give a more profound analysis of the defects 
of the piano, and we stand by our proposition, viz., 
“‘the worse a piano is, the worse it will sound the 
better the player is.” 





ICHARD RANFT returned on Saturday last from 
his European trip. His voyage this way was 
made on the Lucania. 
ow 
OME Boston news that has been looked for for 
weeks past has finally materialized and can be 
found in the Boston letter of this week. 
oe 
HILE the case is playing a more important part 
than ever in piano sales, fine case work. will 
not satisfy the purchaser for poor tone, poor materials 
and poor workmanship. Musical qualities and dura- 
bility are the foundations for enduring success. But 
don’t neglect improvement in case work. 
oF 
A. WIDENMANN, of Strich & Zeidler, who at- 
. tends to the traveling of that firm, returned 
last week from a three weeks’ trip ; while away, he 
placed their pianos at several new points, and secured 
some excellent people to represent them, The rather 
unique design of the Strich & Zeidler cases, hand- 
some and well finished, and the careful tone and 
action regulating which is characteristic of the 
Strich & Zeidler pianos, invariable attract the atten- 
tion of careful dealers, who at once feel confidence in 
handling them. They have proved most reliable in 
the past, and have a record most encouraging for 
their manufacturers. 





AFTER ALL, VERY SMALL. 


————< 


HEN the total amount of capital invested in 
piano and organ manufacturing in this country 
is compared with the total amount of net liabilities of 
those piano and organ concerns that have failed since 
the 1893 panic, the latter sum will appear very insig- 
nificant and the percentage of losses to actual capital 
employed will look very diminutive. The fact of the 
business is that there is a very limited risk in the 
piano and organ trade as compared with the total 
turn over, and many failures are not anywhere near 
total or even half losses. 

In this trade there is no such loss as in the lines 
which carry perishable merchandise or merchandise 
that suffers from shrinkage or from the effects of 
fashion changes. Old stocks of pianos and organs 
are always worth near wholesale prices provided the 
instruments individually are not old or returned 
goods. They cannot suffer much awaiting their 
transfer to the public through receiverships or as- 
signee’s hands. There are profits made daily by the 
receivers of the Weber house and the branch houses 
on retail sales of pianos. In other lines, such as 
clothing, dry goods, hats and caps, notions, and even 
fancy jewelry, crockery, straw. goods and millinery, 
the losses are fearful to contemplate. 

It would therefore appear as if pianos and organs 
should constitute the healthiest kinds of assets in 
settlentents of bankruptcy. 

Of course one great defect, and a fundamental one, 
has been discovered in the course of the failuzes of 
the past few years, and that is the inherited habit of 
attributing a great financial, and even actual, value 
to the name of a tarnished house, for failure without 
immediate resuscitation invariably tarnishes a house. 
The Weber name, for instance, was very valuable, 
and would have been more so had it been manipu- 
lated artistically ; but it lost its value at one blow 
when the company failed, and failed at that moment 
to avoid extended liquidation. The mere failure in- 
jured it enormously, but it was not killed until the 
true condition dawned upon the trade. 

Even the Decker Brothers name proved to have no 

value, intrinsically, of course, although that house 
retires with an unblemished financial record. The 
habit, therefore, of attributing great actual value 
to piano names is as bad as in other lines, and it has 
now been learned that such titles are valuable only if 
the houses or owners survive in the struggle, and not 
valuable when they succumb. 
Deduct these fictitious values from enumerated 
losses and all other fictitious values, which should 
not figure in any failures, provided the business 
is properly conducted, even to the extent of fail- 
ing properly, and we will find no great losses rep- 
resented in the actual merchandise account of this 
trade. The trouble is that in such failures as Weber 
or Haines and others, there are no large merchan- 
dise assets. Why? Because the concerns were 
bankrupt long before the official failure. But they 
represent a very small percentage of the regular 
failures, and the latter figure is a very small total of 
losses when compared with the actual capital in- 
vested, and in much smaller percentages when com- 
pared with the total business done. 

After all it is a very small game, and this proves 
that the piano and organ trade is remarkably healthy, 
and merely requires more capital and fresher and 
younger blood to enter upon a new epoch of brilliant 
prospects and accomplishments. 











ENNING D. LUXTON, of the Luxton & Black 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been in the city 
for a few days. Mr. Luxton reports satisfactory 
progress on their new warerooms, and they expect to 
be ready to move in by May 1, and will open with all 
the appropriate ceremonies incidental to the intro- 
duction to the public of a handsome business place. 
They are increasing their line somewhat, a notice of 
which will appear later. 
“ 


HE rumor that a very large building was to 
teplace some of the ancient structures now 
occupying the north side of Fourteenth street, be- 
tween Fifth avenue and Broadway, thereby making 
it necessary for several piano concerns to change 
their wareroom locations, cannot be confirmed. 
George Steck & Co, state that they have renewed 
their lease. So it would seem that the rumor was 
without foundation, as far as any immediate move is 


concerned, 





HE annual meeting of the Ludden & Bates South- 
ern Music House is being held in this city 
to-day. 
aad 
HE case work of the Steck pianos has been greatly 
improved by the addition of the carved panels. 
It is an improvement, because the cases of the 
Steck pianos are particularly rich in their design, 
and really needed the more elaberste panels to com- 
plete the elegance of their appearance. 
oF 


R. HUGO SOHMER leaves for Europe on a four 
months’ pleasure trip on April 23 with Mrs. 
Sohmer and two children. Mr. Sohmer has been ap- 
plying himself with unusual regularity to the many 
duties of his large business, and it has become a 
matter of ordinary caution to abandon routine 
for a while at least and take a glance at Art and 


Pleasure. 
Ke 


HE Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., is 
one of the Western firms that is finding a steady 
demand for its goods—afact not to be wondered at 
when the improved qualities of the Starr piano, the 
connections of the firm, and the energetic policy in 
force are taken into account. The newer styles of 
Starr pianos are having a pronounced success both 
with the trade and pubiic. 
oe 
C. BARTLETT, for a long period the manager. 
, of the Des Moines Central Telephone Com- 
pany and a prominent amateur musician, has been 
appointed manager of the W. W. Kimball Company's 
branch house in that city. The new warerooms will 
be at 512 Walnut street. Mr. Bartlett has a host of 
friends in his section of the State, and will do the 
largest piano trade in Des Moines. 
a a 


PATENT, dated March 31, 1896, has been granted 
to George P. Bent, of Chicago, on a device that 
makes the piano absolutely mouse proof. It will be 
immediately applied to all ‘‘Crown” pianos. All 
tavages of the mouse in upright pianos will cease 
with the application of this patented improvement. 
There is no particular boom in the piano trade just 
now, but the Bent factory is busy nevertheiess. 


oT 


T is but deserved success that the Estey piano is 
receiving these days. It begins to look as though 
dealers were once more looking for merit instead of 
low price in pianos. In the latter case the Estey 
piano of course is not to be considered by even a Zulu, 
while in the former, the one of merit, itis occupying 
a high position. Why should it not? Was the name 
of Estey ever associated with anything else than high 
grades of excellence? Would they allow it ever to 
be associated with anything else? Emphatically no. 


oo 
J. HEPPE & Son, of 1117 Chestnut street, Phila- 
. delphia, are giving a series of interesting re- 
citals in the concert hall of their wareroom. They 
are employing a large Farrand & Votey pipe organ 
and an AZolian and piano, all connected and operated 
by the A®olian electric attachment and using the 
Z£olian music. Some excellent artists have been se- 
cured to assist at these entertainments, and they are 
looked upon as quite society events. 
oS 
OR the benefit of his competitors, is it not good for 
a man not to realize the mistakes he is making? 
Suppose every man might, could, would or should 
realize the mistakes he is making, what would be- 
come of the other men who would be doing the same 
thing? And suppose the latter should realize the 
mistakes they are making, what would become of 
the former if they would be doing the same thing? 
Aman thrown on his own responsibility is neces- 
sarily compelled to recognize his own recognizance. 
Nit? 
on 
HOSE are exceptionally handsome cases the trade 
is finding on the Malcolm Love pianos, cases 
which in richness of woods and variety of effect are 
in every way worthy the most careful attention. We 
notice in particular some styles in various figures of 
Hungarian and other ash; the pianos in bird’s eye 
maple are especially attractive, while the mahoganies 
and walnuts would attract attention anywhere. 
These Malcolm Love pianos are among the instru- 
ments that should occupy a prominent position in the 
trade the coming year. 
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RETURN OF A PRODICAL. 


HE post on Monday last contained a great sur- 
prise for all of us, for in it was a letter from one 

who had been neglecting us a long, long time, and in 
his case the neglect constituted a real source of pain, 
for of all men in the trade we never suspected our 
old friend M. T. Poccet of ingratitude. It was he 


who writes to us. 
CHICAGO, April 4, 1896. 


Dear Otp Musica, Courter—Probably you considered 
me as one who had gone out of this world or left the piano 
trade, which would signify the same thing for me; but I 
have not yet died. I simply retired. I did not have money 
enough or credit sufficient to fail, so I took the next best 
and at the same time fashionable step in the piano trade—I 
retired. I did not have any rich relatives, nor did I have 
the genius to select a rich father, and therefore I had no 
factory and no pianos and no assets, and no necessity for 
brains to dispose of all these things intelligently ; but I 
refused to become commonplace all the same, and I adhered 
to the fashion andI retired. That ’s the reason you did not 
hear from me. 

But this retiring business has its dark sides also, let me 
tell you. Even if you have no money ; even if rich an- 
cestors did not make it for you, so that you could enjoy 
what they had the brains to create ; even if you have no 
business qualifications at all; even if you are tolerably 
foolish and retire from the piano business, what are you 
going to do then? 

I went all over the West. I inwesfigated (so to say) all 
lines of trade from hogs and bicycles to music trade papers 
and millionaires, and I did not find anything or any line 
better than the piano line, and most of them not as good. 
There are some things you cannot even sell on the instal- 
ment plan, much less give away, and when you reach cer- 
tain lines they are like all letters in the alphabet except 7 
and /—they are not in it. Take, for instance, politics. 
What's the use going into politics when the chances are 
that the other man will be elected long before the day of 
election, and when the chances are that you won't have a 
platform solid enough to stand on? 

Wheat? Well, there is no money in wheat this year. 
Mining? Silver is a drug and the baser metals are not 
worth handling. Of course I could run a music trade paper 
easy enough. That has become a kind of ordinary busi- 
ness now, too. ‘There is no money in that now, because 
competition has killed the profits and it is overrun with too 
many geniuses. What's the use of a man like me, brought 
up in the trade, trying to compete with a genius who thinks 
and knows that he was born to be a music trade editor? 
No use. 

I believe I could run a paper; everybody believes that. 
But where would it end? Of course it’s an easy life com- 
pared with prison labor, fed on bean soup and sparrow ribs, 
but one’s brains can be utilized. Brains; them are the 
things after all. Brains—and that reminds me. 

I was going down Wabash avenue the other day and to 
my surprise I observed that there were about 50 stores 
to let between Lake street and the Auditorium, There 
a time when 50 stores, if they could have been 


was 
squeezed in, would have had tenants in fifty days. And 
yet this is not the fault of the piano trade. The piano 


stores are all right ; you see the other lines are indicating 
greater troubles. They are vacating—retiring I suppose. 

There is room for many new piano factories out here ; I 
don't mean ground room, for I am in dead earnest and 
don’t feel like joking. I just had a talk with John Hall, 
and he began to talk free trade to me, and that took al} the 
joke out of me for a week toeome. I mean there is com- 
mercial room for more piano factories. Chicago pianos are 
certainly a great success. 

There is a libel suit out here between two trade papers. 
The case is going to betried before a jury. Mr. Emil 
Liebling is going to be foreman of the jury, and Dr. Zieg- 
feld will be bondsman for the honesty of the judge, as the 
decisions are expected to be far reaching. There are sev- 
eral points to be observed. Of course the jury will deal 
simply with the facts, and the judge will interpret the law, 
and among other things he will have to decide whether in 
Illinois it is necessary for a man who wishes to be the 
editor of a music trade paper to be a gentleman at the same 
time if he cannot help it. The question of credit is also 
involved. It appears that one of these papers questioned 
the credit of the other. I understand under your New 
York laws this would not occur. 

Besides Liebling, the other jury men are expected to be 
as far removed from the piano industry as he is. Mr. Lieb- 
ling has, however, notified the Governor that he will not pre- 
side unless a hymn is chanted each morning before the wit- 
nesses get bulldozed. He also reserves to himself the 
right of having a practice clavier in court during the trial 
to oceupy his time in practicing while knotty questions are 
argued. He will be escorted to the Court House every 
morning ina Cable car. (No allusion to the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company). 

There is no other important news out here except such as 
the trade papers dare not print. I. N. Rice, named after Sir 
Isaac Newton, who invented the polar star and the stomach 





pump (I mean Newton, not I. N.), contemplates arranging 
a number of new deals. Particulars will be published after 
everybody knows all about it. 

There is nothing further known about the Weber failure. 
Everybody is surprised that this happened just when it 
occurred instead of a year sooner. It shows how strong 
the name was to hold out so long. 

Steger never worked so hard as he now does, but he still 
loves to handle a retail customer all to himself and get a 
crack at a sharp buyer to see whether he still understands 
it. Steger recently was on a business trip and investigated 
the circulation of the trade papers. He called on 159 
dealers. He found 104 of these never subscribed to any 
trade paper except one. The other 55 divided their sub- 
scriptions unevenly, but nearly all these were readers of 
that same paperalso. He met one of the trade editors, but 
I will not tell what happened. Times are bad enough as it 
is, but Steger now knows where to advertise in music trade 
papers. Why don’t other piano manufacturers doas Steger 
did? It would pay the expenses of a long trip in the saving 
of money in trade advertising. 

I met a piano man from Nebraska the other day. He 
had swallowed his false teeth and told me he was going to 
join a variety troupe as a ventriloquist—he could speak from 
his stomach, 

When does a blow from a man not hurt you? When he 
strikes you agreeably. Brand new. A piano tuner who 
was adjusting the blow of the hammers got it up. Bob 
Howard used to be a piano tuner; sois John Hall’s oldest 
son a fine concert grand tuner. His name is Ed. Hall. 
Hall’s other son is a lawyer in Camden, Jew Nersey. He 
expects to be chancellor one of these days and then Hall 
himself will start a piano factory. Did you éver hear 
Hall’s drawer story? Don't listen ! 

Charles H. MacDonald has a son, Wilber I think his 
name is, who is a pianistic genius. The old man is very 
much taken up with the boy’s progress. Everybody likes 
MacDonald, whose only fault is that he refuses to listen to 
a funny story. 

If Lyon & Healy had made that old, original deal with 
Kohler & Chase that Griswold proposed long ago, the 
Knabe piano would have gone to that San Francisco house 
then—about ten months ago. Now the Kimball is the 
leader there. Probably Lyon & Healy had their reason at 
that time not to doit. I was near there while Griswold 
was hatching the scheme in 'Frisco, but I was bound to 
secrecy. Old man Ambuhl knew all about it, but he would 
not tell anybody, not even an old chum like me. Since 
then I have not swopped tobacco with him, 

There was a rumor here that Kops Brothers are going to 
build a factory, but I could not find out. I am not afraid 
to say I could not find out, because I am not a newspaper 
man. 

What is Cross going to do? 

I will be East soon, but I hate to leave this town in 
spring. Walking is so nice here now while the three months’ 
old snow is melting. Do you know a good opening for a 
bright piano salesman like myself, who refuses to handie 
any $75 or $85 boxes? Yours, M. T. Poccet. 








OUNG Hazelton, son of Samuel Hazelton, of 

Hazelton Brothers, has joined Company C of 

the Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y. Quite a number 

of the scions of piano makers of New York city are 
members of the ‘‘ Seventh.” 


oe 


HE Schreiner Music House is the name of a new 
concern in Palestine, Tex. Mrs. I. Schreiner 
was formerly in Omaha, Neb., and Mr. Sigmund A. 
Schreiner, who was the manager there, will be the 
manager in the Palestine house, the Omaha concern 
having been discontinued. 
Mr. Felix Kraemer, of Kranich & Bach, has been 
in Palestine and has received the initial order for 
Kranich & Bach pianos, which will be the leaders. 


AID a prominent manufacturer a few days ago: 
“However much we in the East may criticise 
Western methods, we cannot deny that they have 
sounded a new note in the conduct of the piano busi- 
ness. And, too, we will shortly be compelled to 
meet a competition in quality that we did not expect 
for many years to come. Take some of those West- 
ern made pianos, like the Conover—they are beauties, 
and are nearly up tothe modern standards of high 
grade manufacture. They will have to be reckoned 
upon as artistic as well as commercial competitors.” 
He was wrong in assuming that the Conover is 
a coming high grade piano. It is a high grade piano, 
of a quality that will challenge comparison anywhere 
—a piano that for tone, workmanship, materials and 
ensemble is distinctively a high grade product. The 
Conover is the product of capital, brains and experi- 
ence. It is a leader in the Western trade and is 
destined to be a leader in the entire trade of the 
country, 





HE Bradbury piano button, for coat lapel decora- 
tion, is the latest Brooklyn piano advertising 
conceit. Mr. Crosby noticed that the people were 
wearing buttons on which were pictures of Barnum 
and Bailey, so he concluded that the Bradbury piano 
was worthy of such notice, hence the Bradbury button, 
which is white with a red band across its centre, the 
words ‘‘ Bradbury, sweetest toned piano,” appearing 
in white. 
oe : 
LEASE let me know who makes the Hinners & 
Albertsen, Pekin, Illinois, piano?” writes a 
Sandusky piano man. We donot know. Hinners & 
Albertsen at one time wrote to us that it was no per- 
son's business who made the pianos (or words to that 
effect) so long as they guaranteed them. The letter 
they wrote was good and strong, but if it had been 
logieal it would have been equivalent to the annihila- 
tion of our stencil fight, which still continues. 
oe 
H. POOLE, of the Poole Piano Company, Bos- 
W. ton, was in New York on Thursday of last 
week, and was just beginning a three weeks’ trip 
West and South. Mr. Poole remarked that he was 
going to call on some of his old-time trade that he 
had not seen for nearly a year, simply because he 
had been so tied down at home that it had been im- 
possible, and, furthermore, he has had a steady trade 
in his goods, which has come to him by mail and from 
visiting dealers, enough to about take his output. 
Hardly a month goes past that some addition is not 
made to increase the factory product, and from the 
small beginning of two years ago has grown up a 
substantial and prosperous business. The Poole 
pianos are mighty good value for the money, and in 
the new style cases are handsome enough for the 
most critical eye, and musical enough for the most 
artistic taste. 
Ke 


T is a pleasure to note and record the steadily in- 
creasing business and improvement in the product 
of the Behning Piano Company, the members of 
which are working so hard to build up a solid 
business and make the Behning name again a 
feature of the trade. The young men are certainly 
goirg the right way about it to accomplish their 
desires. They are making very attractive pianos, 
not only handsome in appearance, but fine in quality, 
They are working on safe business principles, which 
will if followed out lead them to financial success. 
The young men are very wide awake to the changes 
that have taken piace in the piano trade, and are 
alert to seize every opportunity for advancement. 
They to-day are far in advance in quality of product 
and the application of modern business methods of 
many of the older firms in New York that have years 
of reputation behind them and nothing for the pres- 
ent. These Behning boys will make their mark 
yet. 


66 


aS 


R. HENRY BEHR, of Behr Brothers & Co., 
M returned on Monday from his extended trans- 
continental trip. Though glad to be in New York 
again, Mr. Behr is loud in praise of the dealers he 
met. The reception he had gratified him, and, best 
of all, he found the Behr Brothers pianos among the 
most highly prized instruments the country over, 
their fine qualities held in the highest esteem by the 
leading dealers of the leading cities, and excellent 
prospects for future business, 

Mr. Behr made new agencies, imparted a fresh en- 
thusiasm to the dealers who have been handling the 
Behr Brothers pianos, secured good orders and, what 
is equally as important, was able to form by personal 
observation a correct estimate of business pros- 
pects and the needs of the trade. We believe such a 
trip as that undertaken by Mr. Behr and with the 
same objects is of incalculable benefit to a manufac- 
turer, who is thereby enabled to lay plans for future 
operations that will be productive of the most goo. 

Mr. Behr’s tour was made for the express purpose 
of getting at the correct state of affairs in various 
portions of the country. In this it was a success, as 
also in the fact that it has added materially to the 
present business of Behr Brothers & Co, It was one 
of those bits of enterprise that mark a progressive 
house. 





—L. D. Oakes, of Quincy, Fla., who has invented an instrument he 
calls the mandola, proposes to manufacture them in Germantown, Pa. 

—Fire recently destroyed the organ pipe factory of Fenelon McCol- 
lum at Mansfield Depot, a few miles from Willimantic, Conn, The 
loss is placed at $3,000, partially covered by insurance, 
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TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


> 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by “‘ The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 


USINESS in its entirety is disappointing, spo- 
radic cases of activity but accentuating the prevailing 
dullness. Wholesale trade is not brisk, that is, taking it as 
a whole, and retail business in New York has naturally 
been handicapped by continued bad weather as well as 
prevailing depression. 

The conditions are abnormal and cannot be maintained. 
There is a betterment in sight, though the betterment is 
not so rosy hued as to cause rejoicing. Whatever the 
forces in opposition, the music trade is bound to see an im- 
provement for the next two months, and a corresponding 
improvement after the summer season. A subject fruit- 
ful for conjecture is the effect the nominating conventions 
will have on business. If, as is generally believed, the 
Republicans are so sure of securing the coming election, 
then the nomination of the Republican candidate will go 
far to restore confidence and a quiet to be disturbed only 
by the preparations for and the election itself. All Repub- 
lican members of the music trade are congratulating them. 
selves on the prospects. 

The financial declaration of the Republicans in conven- 
tion will have the greatest effect upon a revival or further 
stagnation of business. 





*s* * 


To the manufacturers and dealers we would say that this 
is a time to put forth extra efforts to induce trade. What 
one accomplishes now is doubly valuable, for it strengthens 
the foundation for a better business. 

eee 

One can but admire the handsome, and without doubt 
effective, advertising Chickering & Sons are doing. The 
Journal of last Sunday, the Easter number, had a colored 
page that was a magnificent piece of work from a typo- 
graphical point of view. 

* &# 

Mr. H. Paul Mehlin, of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, is ona 
visit to New Orleans and other Southern cities. He is 
accompanied by his wife. 

eee 

We hear very encouraging reports of the Norris & Hyde 
transposing keyboard piano which is proving one of the 
genuine practical novelties of the pianotrade. The splen- 
did reception at the hands of prominent musicians has 
stimulated general interest in the merits of the device, with 
the result that the dealers handling it are finding it talked 
about and inquired for. The rest is easy. 

The Norris & Hyde does not depend for popularity on 
this transposing device alone. The piano is of a quality 
throughout that will command the respect of critical pur- 
chasers. 

*** & 

At the time of going to press no arrangements have been 
concluded affecting the Hazelton representation in San 
Francisco. Mr. Samuel Hazelton has not received final in- 
formation regarding the estate of the late Chas, I. Eaton, 
who was the Hazelton representative for many years. It 
is probable that the decision regarding the continuance of 
the business will be reached this week. 

* 2 & 

Among the new and improved machinery just put in 
place in the factory of the Weaver Organ and Piano Com- 
pany at York, Pa., is a large sticker machine built es- 
pecially for the company in Philadelphia. 

*#*# 

Mr. W. W. Warner, the widely known dealer of Madi- 
son, Wis., is candidate for mayor of that city, heading a 
non-partisan ticket that is pledged to municipal reform. 
The Civic Federation is taking an active interest in the 
campaign, which promises to be a brisk one. Mr. Warner 
would fill the mayor’s chair worthily and the municipal 
affairs would be well looked after by him. Here’s luck, 
and hoping it will soon be Mayor W. W. Warner! 


* *# & 


Mr. H. B. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, returned last week 
from his extended trip, which included visits to the princi- 
pal cities of the West and South. Mr. Fischer spent some 
time on the Pacific Coast. 





Yonkers Store Burned. 
RUG & CO,’S piano store at Yonkers, N, Y., 
was destroyed by fire yesterday morning. No par- 
ticulars to hand. 








~D. Roy Bowlby will have charge of the new Kimball branch in 
Muscatine, Ia. 

—Samuel Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, is expected in the city. Mr. 
Hamilton has. been East in attendance at his son’s marriage. 

—The Harry E. Dean Music House, of Toledo, Ohio, was badly 
damaged by fire last week, the loss, $5,000, being covered by insur- 
ance, 


The Affairs of Smith & Co. 


SMITH & Co.—The sheriff on Thursday received two executions for 
$2,196 against Henry E. Smith, who did business as Smith & Co., 
musical boxes, No, 23 East Fourteenth street; ome in favor of 
Samuel Cuendet for $1,750, the other in favor of Emile Bornand 
for $446. 


HE above is from the Heradd. 
Mr. Cuendet, when seen by a reporter of Tue Musi- 
caL Courier said of the above : ' 

‘‘I am simply acting for houses on the other side. 
Smith’s mode of operations was to get goods from manu- 
facturers in France, Germany and Switzerland, and when 
the time of settlement came tp inform them that their 
goods would not sell here, being unsatisfactory, and that 
he would be pleased to reship the goods as soon as he re- 
ceived a check covering the amount of moneys he had laid 
out in customs, &c. 

A. Wolff has a judgment against Smith’s mother-in-law 
dating some time back. His mother-in-law's history in 
the trade is as follows : 

Some time ago a Mrs. Gibson came into Wolff's store, 
so he says, and desired to open an account with him in 
music boxes, She represented that she owned a farm un- 
incumbered near Delhi, Sullivan County, N. Y. Rose- 
brook farm, by which name it was known, was found to be 
as she represented, and a music box was shipped there, for 
which she promptly remitted. Immediately after she or- 
dered 14 boxes, and they were sent to her. Before time of 
payment came around she wanted more boxes, but was told 
that her credit could not be extended and no more goods 
would be sentto her before the liquidation of her account, 
then nearly due. 

When time of settlement arrived she did not remit, and 
inquiries were made. It was then ascertained that there 
was a mortgage for $6,500 on her farm, which was worth 
$8,000. A judgment was secured against her, and this is 
unsatisfied to-day. When the agents of Wolff were up to 
Delhi they found H. E. Smith there, and that he was her 
son-in-law. After this Smith opened business in New 
York, and the firm names under which he is said to have 
operated from time to time are as follows: 

Smith & Jaccard, du Grand. 

Smith, Jaccard & Co. The company being Frangois 
Chipot. 

Smith & Jaccard, du Grand. 

Smith & Co. 

Gibson, Smith & Co, 

The last concern is composed of himself and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Gibson, and Jaccard. 

Mr. Jaccard is from Switzerland and worked for Wolff a 
year and a half before going with Smith. 

Smith originally was a repairer of bric-a-brac in Philadel- 
phia. 

Judgments are recorded against the concern in favor of 
Hamilton S. Gordon, C. Bruno & Son, A. Wolff, Samuel 
Cuendet, Emile Bornaud, and the Paillards have in their 
hands claims from other foreign manufacturers. 

On Monday the Pailliards stated that Smith had offered 
to settle all claims against Smith &*Co. on a basis of 25 
cents on the dollar; 10 cents to be paid in cash and the 
balance within one year. 

In an interview with Mr. Smith he stated that he had 
made no such offer and repudiated the whole thing. Smith 
claims that Mr. Jaccard owns the business of Gibson, 
Smith & Co. and that he has constituted the company ever 
since there was one. 

Mr. Smith claims that he will pay everything if let alone. 





The Jackson Pipe Organ Company 


May Move. 
R. J. C. MINTON, of Lange & Minton, Bur- 


lington, Ia., which concern has built up the largest 
business in Burlington, is interested in bringing the plant 
of the Jackson Pipe Organ Company to Burlington. He 
has already induced the press of Burlington to subscribe 
for stock and in every way is endeavoring to bring about 
the building of organs in Burlington. The Jackson Pipe 
Organ Company's plant is across the river from Burling- 
ton. 








In Robert Center’s Memory. 


Ta meeting of the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity on Monday a-letter was read from Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary Ludlow, the mother of the late Robert 
Center, stating that she desired to give his estate to the 
college for the purpose of endowing the Robert Center fund 
for instruction in music. The fund is to be invested and 
the income used for the payment of the salary of a professor 
or for fellowships or scholarships in music, or in such other 
manner as in the judgment of the trustees will tend most 
effectively to elevate the standard of musical instruction in 
the Wnited States, or to afford the most favorable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such instruction. 
The trustees accepted the gift and adopted the following : 


Resolved, That the trustees tender to Mrs. Ludlow their grateful 
thanks for her munificent gift ; and that in accordance with her per- 





mission, and asa further expression of appreciation on the part of 


the trustees, the fund by her established be designated as the “ Rob- 
ert Center Fund for Instruction in Music, Founded by his Mother.” 

The property comprising the estate is valued at about 
$150,000, and consists of real estate in this city and in 
Brooklyn and of securities. The trustees have for some 
time been desirous of establishing a chair of music, and 
Mrs. Ludlow's generous gift will now make this a possi- 
bility. 

So far the chairs of music in American universities 
and colleges have not been productive of any visible . 
or audible results of consequence. For instance, what 
has Mr. John K. Paine accomplished at Harvard? 
We never knew of anyone who could answer this 
question. 








? Wanderings of a Piano. 
RIDGET MADDEN hired three men to remove 
her household -effects to 1459 Amsterdam avenue, on 
March 24. Among these effects was a piano valved at 
$250. 
‘* We'll bring that over as a last load,” the truckman told 
her. 

She waited until the next day for the piano and then 
complained to the police. Yesterday Detective Gallagher 
found the piano and landed one of the truckmen in jail 
under $1,000 bail to await trial for stealing it. The truck- 
man is Frank Healy, 28 years old, of 29 Maxhattan street. 
Gallagher learned that the truckmen first tried to borrow 
$3 on the piano from Saloonkeeper John McCafferty, at 
131st street and the Boulevard. Then they drove down 
town and sold the piano to Jaques Cohen at 57 and 59 
University place for $65. 

Cohen turned it over to William Holzwasser, an auc- 
tioneer in the same building, who sold it for $129. Martha 
Chase, of 422 East 122d street, bid the piano in, and itis 
now in her parlor. Magistrate Flammer assured Mrs, 
Madden that she could recover her piano after the convic- 
tion of Healy or his confederates.—New York Sun. 








Latest in Haines Brothers’ Matters. 


HE fourth mortgage on the property of Haines 

Brothers, held by Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones, has been 

set aside by the court, and this obstruction to the fore- 

closure of the first mortgage of the Manhattan Life In- 

surance Company having been removed, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings have been resumed. 








Steinway & Sons’ Annual Meeting. 
HE annual meeting of Steinway & Sons was 
held on Monday evening last. In an interview Mr. 
William Steinway said to a representative of THe Musica 
Courigr : 

‘‘The old officers and the old board of directors were 
unanimously re-elected. The business of Steinway & Sons 
for 1895 was surprisingly satisfactory. The factory was 
busy the whole twelve months, and all in all everything is 
as perfect as we could wish.” 


Hobbie Piano Company. 
ROANOKE, Va., April 6, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
HE article which appeared in your last issue 
was not correct. The Hobbie Piano Company is a 
distinct organization, and was incorporated according to 
the laws of Virginia February 26, 1896, with new money 
and new men interested) Any controversy or litigation 
between Hobbie Music Company and Messrs. Sanders & 
Stayman will not affect Hobbie Piano Company. 
Weare sure you would not intentionally do usan injustice, 
and ask that you kindly publish this correction and oblige, 
Very truly, Warren WELLFORD, 
Secretary and Treasurer Hobbie Piano Company. 
Did not the Hobbie Piano Company acquire some 
of the assets of the Hobbie Music Company? The 
very letter paper on which the above is written is 
Hobbie Music Company paper, and ‘‘ Hobbie Piano 
Company ” is printed on it in redink. 
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—C. Janke & Co. (Incorporated), of Galveston, Tex., 
chased the stock of W. C. Stansfield in Houston and 
branch house in that city. 








Cae a oe 
NOTICE THIS. 

A number of Piano Manufacturets 
are contemplating maktng a second 
piano of less cost ; to these we want 
to say that we are making exactly 
the Action needed. It is as good in 
every particular of materia! and 


werkmanship as our first grade 
Action, but from a simplified model, 
and we can sell it for less money. 
Write for particulars. 


Roth & Engelhardt, 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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S it gets closer to the time when the two politi- 
A cal parties are to hold their respective conventions 
the excitement seems to be increasing, and one can hardly 
converse with any single important member of the trade 


without the subject being broached. It must necessarily 
have its effect on business, théugh, it is still hoped, not as 
much as usual, on account of two or three years’ previous 
condition and the fact that trade has certainly begun to 
feel a reaction which nothing can stop, providing capital 
and credit receive no more shocks. 

Bankers and other business people should be more fully 
assured of the soundness of the great majority of our great 
music houses ; it would be desirable, because certain finan- 
cial men have been known to express themselves as lacking 
in confidence on account of the recent failure of a few large 
concerns, one of which was one of the oldest and best 
known inthis country. The men referred to only knew of 
the house by general report, and knew nothing of the seri- 
ous situation in which the house has been placed for several 
years, never having had occasion to inquire into the mat- 
ter, and naturally their confidence is more or less shaken 
when they become informed as to the enormous amount of 
the liabilities and the small sum total of the assets. 

‘* Don’t you consider that a very bad failure?” said a 
prominent banker of this city to one of our solid Chicago 
manufacturers. 

** Yes, certainly I do,” was the reply ; ‘* but do you know 
anything about their previous condition?” This brief con- 
versation shows just how outsiders look at the matter. 

Nothing can prevent a concern beginning the manufac- 
ture of pianos with the very smallest amount of capital 
There is no law to prevent it, the country is free, and sucha 
concern may prosper and pay its debts. The great objection 
that has been made to such houses by other manufacturers 
is that they should be able to get credit beyond their dues 
and that they are occasionally obliged, from sheer force of 
circumstances, to sacrifice all profits on their pianos for the 
sake of a temporary relief from a money pressure. 

Business cannot be done without making a profit and 
when goods are sacrificed the whole trade, from manufac- 
turer to dealer, must suffer. 

We have heard it said that some of the most successful 
wholesale merchants in this country have made it a rule to 
take sworn statements from customers as to their financial 
condition. How would this work in the piano and organ 
trade? 

The Chicago houses and the Western concerns are sound 
financially, as a rule, and there could not occur a fail- 
ure with a million dollar obligations and an insignificant 
amount in assets. It is just such an event as has been 
more or less. referred to all through that brings discredit on 
the business and leads both strangers to the trade and 
members of the trade itself toask how many more con- 
cerns are in the same boat. 

*e # ® 


Incidentally we may report still better business in the 
retail department in Chicago. 


A New Salesman for Chicago. 

Mr. C, F, Summy has engaged the services of Mr, Frank 
Clark as chief salesman. Mr. Clark will assume his duties 
not later than May 1. He comes to this city excellently 
recommended, and is now with the H. M. Brainard Com- 
pany, of..Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Gill and the Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mr. James K, M, Gill kas assured us that there is no 
truth in the statement made in some of the trade papers 
that he intends to begin suit against the Mason & Hamlin 
Company. He says that as a matter of fact there is a 
slight misunderstanding between them which can be easily 
adjusted by Mr. Edward P. Mason and himself, whoare on 
the friendliest terms. We believe we can also say with 
truthfulness that Mr. Cross has also been treated ‘liberally 
by the same company, and that there is no likelihood of a 
suit in his case either. 


That Change in Lincoln, Neb. 

By the new arrangement between Mr. George A. Crancer 
and the directors of the N. P. Curtice Company, of Lincoln, 
Neb., after Mr. Crancer had purchased the interest of Mr. 
E.R. Matthews it was decided to call the new concern 
the Crancer & Curtice Company. Mr. Matthews may ac- 








cept a salaried position with the new company, although 
we do not know that this has been done yet. 


The Receiver’s Sale. 

Mr. Louis Dederick makes the statement to-day that in 
his eighth week of the receiver's sale of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company’s assets he has sold more goods than in any 
previous week. Mr. Dederick has had the valuable assist- 
ance of Mr. A. M. Wright, and he took advantage of Mr. 
Wright's presence to run out of town for a few days, and 
he disposed of 31 pianos while away. Mr. Wright 
has also done yeoman’s service. Three Weber pianos were 
sold by him yesterday and at fair prices. If the Eastern 
concerns involved in this wholesale catastrophe were only 
in as good condition as the Chicago end there would be 
little trouble in arranging for a resumption. This is 
another feather in Chicago's cap, 


Personals. 

Mr. Henry Behr, accompanied by the local representative 
of that house, Mr. Williams, paid this office a pleasant visit 
the fore part of the week. Mr. Behr is evidently well 
pleased with his success, That is right; makers of good 
pianos deserve success, and there should be no cessation in 
their endeavor to impress the public with the fact that 
there is more difference in the real value of a good piano 
and a poor one than the difference in the price. 

Mr. James F. Higgins, of Van Wert, Ohio, was in town 
on Monday. His errand was to buy supplies for the new 
Anderson & Newton Piano Company. 

Mr. R. S. Howard, representing Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, 
of New York, was in the city. He has just returned from 
the Pacific Coast and reports business better. 

Mr. J. W. Kline, representing Blasius & Sons, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., was also in town. 

Mr. E. F. Waite, who has been one of the salesmen with 
the Manufacturers Piano Company for some time, has 
taken a position with the John Church Company, in this 
city and will devote himself to the Everett piano. It is 
said that he takes the place of Mr. Thomas Richards, whose 
health requires a relaxation from business, and that he 
intends seeking a more salubrious climate. 

Mr. C. F. Crane has gone for a two weeks’ trip in behalf 
of the Steger and Singer pianos. He will go as far as 
Wheeling, W. Va., before his return. 

Mr. Joseph K. Rapp, with Steger & Co., who has been 

absent for some months on account of delicate health, is 
again at his post of duty. Heis looking 100 per cent. bet- 
ter and will no doubt repeat his former record, which was 
good. 
Mr. Charles T. Sisson, who has been spending the last 
three weeks at home on account of the illness of Mrs. Sis- 
son, finds her so much improved that he leaves for the East 
this evening to resume his labors for the Shoninger piano. 

Mr. G. L. Reimann, of the Rintelman Piano Company, 
who has been in the East for the past week, is expected to 
arrive at home this evening. 

Mr. J. H. Kurzenknabe, of Harrisburg, Pa., is here on 
a visit to his son, and is incidentally doing a little business 
here with his music books. 

Mr. George Boltwood, an old attaché of the Chase Broth- 
ers Piano Company, of Muskegon, Mich., has been in town 
for several days. He comes from the Northwest and reports 
having excellent success. 

Mr. James E. Healy has returned from a five days’ trip 
East. It is his impression that trade has improved more in 
the West than in the East. 

The few visitors who have also been here in addition to 
those mentioned are: Mr. M. H. Ducey, Grand Rapids, 


Mich.; Mr. U. J. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr.. W. A. 


Layhe, Lancaster, Mo.; Mr. E. J. Lockhart, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Mr. F. G. Jones, of Oregon, Ill. 





Must Be a Mistake. 


South River is pleased with the prospect of having the Muehifeid 
Piano Factory located in that lively town. The company asked New 
Brunswick to furnish $3,000 for its removal to that place. While the 
city fathers were thinking matters over the South River peopie 
offered to raise the money in 15 minutes and took the factory.— 
York, Pa. Gazette. 


HERE must be some mistake about this, as at 
the time of writing the Muehlfeld factory was still in 
Harlem. 





Music Publisher Robbed. 

HEODORE WINSLICK, a music publisher at 
857 Broadway, has known for several weeks that 
some one was robbing him, He heard that some of his 
music was being sold on the east side, and he reported the 

fact at the Elizabeth street station last Monday night. 
While Winslick was still in the station house, Wardman 
Coyle brought in a man who described himself as George 
Myers, of 158 Canal street. This is a saloon where he was 
found selling the music. He sold music for 7% cents 
which cost 19 cents to print. Winslick says he has been 

robbed of $500 worth of music. 





Major Howes, of Hallet & Davis, has gone West. 











OBITUARY. 











Edwin Trowbridge. 

R. EDWIN TROWBRIDGE, head of the Trow- 
bridge Piano Company, of Franklin (near Boston), 
Mass., died there last Wednesday night at the compara- 
tively young age of 50 years. He was born in the Wren- 
tham section of Norfolk and opened a piano store about 15 
years ago, after having given music lessons and played the 
organ in churches in that neighborhood. About five years 
ago he started piano manufacturing and was producing a 
fair output for a small industry, and making some money, 
gradually forging ahead. This business will probably be 

liquidated now, as he was the head and front of it. 





Nahum J. Baldwin. 
Nahum J. Baldwin, a well-known drum maker, of Boston, 
Mass., died on Friday, aged 72. 





Herman Heppe, a brother of C. J. Heppe, of C. J. Heppe 
& Son, the piano dealers at 1117 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, died on Wednesday evening, Aprill. He was a 
resident of Philadelphia, and engaged in the coal trade. 


A Record Breaker. 

R. GEORGE GRASS is in Chicago,” said a 

New York trade paper last week. Strange how 
‘‘George” jumps around so rapidly! He was seen in New 
York on Friday and Saturday. He must have traveled to 
Chicago and back between 4 p. M. Friday and 1 p. m. Satur- 
day. Truly the record for fast traveling must go to Mr. 
Grass. He's a wonder as an earth coverer. 











Kranich & Bach Happenings. 

ROF, W. H. WOODCOCK, the organist of the 

Garden City, L. I., Cathedral, has developed a lively 

admiration for the Kranich & Bach piano. About a month 

ago he purchased an upright, and last week came again 

and secured a baby grand. The number of this last in- 
strument is 30,000. 

*#*# * & 

Felix Kraemer, the traveling representative of Kranich 
& Bach, met with a railroad experience last week which 
resulted in a sprained ankle. He left Shreveport, La., at 
night and about 3 o’clock in the morning his train collided 
with a freight train and a general smash ensued. Mr. 
Kraemer was fortunate in escaping accident in the wreck, 
but in walking over a long trestle to reach the next town 
fell and sustained the injury. He wrote that he would be 
able to resume his journey in a few days. 

an ee 


Mr. O’Brien, also traveling for Kranich & Bach, made an 
excellent deal with the G. W. Warren Company, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. That house will now handle the goods of 
Kranich & Bach. 





—H, E. Wilcoxon has purchased the stock of W. H. Hammack, of 
Frederick City, Md. 

—G. C. Weaver, of Van Wert, Ohio, is reported to have given a 
achattel mortgage for $190, 

—The Bi field Organ Company, of Bloomfield, N. J., is reported 
to have given a chattel mortgage for $200. 

—McKannon Brothers & Co., of Burlington, Vt., have brought suit 
against the editor of the /ndefendent for libel. Damages to the ex- 
tent of $8,000 are claimed. 

~—W. H. Grubs, the Columbus (Ohio) dealer whose warerooms 
were burned a few weeks ago, has just moved into rebuilt quarters 
which are much superior to the former. 

--Henry Detmer, of Chicago, who is handling the Behning piano, 
expressed himself to Mr. Gustave Behning as delighted with the im- 
provements in the instruments. He is doing an excellent business 
with them. 

—Herman Ulrich, piano tuner, of 839 Broadway, Brooklyn, was ar- 
rested and held for trial last week on the charge of stealing a gold 
watch from Miss Jessie Halienbeck, a singer, while tuning the piano 
in her home, 

—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, have secured 
the contract for a new organ for the State Industrial School at 
Rochester, N. Y. It will have three manuals, be operated by elec- 
tricity, and will cost $5,000. 

—Reuben Midmer & Son, % and 97 Steuben street, Brooklyn, 
who have been known as pipe organ makers, have, it is reported, 
begun the manufacture of pianos. They have associated with them 
a Mr. Corsa, formerly connected with a New York factory. 
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HE death of Edwin Trowbridge who made about 

300 pianos a year at Franklin, Mass., near Bos- 
ton, followed quickly upon that of Merrill, andin both 
cases the factories will probably cease as a direct re- 
sult of the deaths. They were both one man fac- 
tories; that is to say one man founded them, con- 
ducted the affairs of each and each, was entirely 
dependent upon that one man, and with the death of 
that one man endeth his plant, 

Which are the other one man piano concerns in this 
country? We fear to look into the question. It is a 
terrible one to face and we admit our timidity to go 
into an analysis of the same. 

About 800 pianos per annum drop out of the Boston 
production through these two deaths. The retire- 
ment of Decker Brothers, the failure of Weber, 
Wheelock and Stuyvesant, and the closing of about 
three smaller concerns in New York, whose heads 
were lopped off by the crisis, cut off about 5,000 
pianos from the New York supply per annum. 

The $75 box guerillas are suffering now, as the cash 
of the dealers has disappeared and the cheap, low 
grade public has been served a little more rapidly 
than wasanticipated. That $75, $85 and $95 game is 
about played out except ‘‘on time,” and “‘ on time “ 
it is no good, for ‘‘on time” means renewals, and 
renewals cannot be handled by the guerillas. The 
New York production must consequently be down to 
about 2,500 a month now, which is better than 3,000 
a month made by trashy concerns and by firms 
whose finances compel them to sacrifice pianos. So 
much the better then for New York. But both Boston 
and New York must look out for the West. 


Chickering & Sons. 

Mr. Foster has finally made the selection of the 
pianos that are to be handled in the Chickering retail 
warerooms after the leader, the Chickering. In ad- 
dition to the Starr, already announced, the Marshall 
& Wendell will be handled in New York, but besides 
this also in the Chickering retail rooms in Boston, 
and it will be continued in the Chickering warerooms 
in Chicago, where it has been sold for some time 
with gratifying results. In fact the Marshall & Wen- 


dell piano is an instrument which any house can feel 
proud of handling, and which is capable of standing 
the most severe and exacting expert tests. 
Foster's selection was in each case a wise one. 

The Franklin piano will be handled in the Boston 


Mr. 





retail Chickering rooms besides the Marshall & Wen- 
dell and the Starr. 

Well, this closes the question of handling more than 
one kind of piano in retail warerooms conducted by 
manufacturers, for every ‘‘live” house, beginning 
with Steinway and ending with Chickering, now also 
handles pianos made by others. There are some 
dead houses that do not even know that they are 
dead. The reason they do not handle any goods but 
their own is because they are not even doing any 
business with their own, and judging from that they 
believe no other brands of pianos can be sold. 

Mr. Foster has the Chickering business thoroughly 
organized, and every department is under his com- 
plete control—that is not merely because the posi- 
tion he occupies would naturally make it so, but 
under his control from the moral point of view. He 
has a complete grasp of the whole interior situation, 
as well as the exterior condition. The purchase de- 
partment, the factory, the sales, agencies, territories, 
retail credits and finances are like one unit under 
his direct observation at any time, and the Chicker- 
ing mechanism is working without the slightest fric- 
tion, making a remarkably large number of pianos 
per week—in fact a surprising quantity, everything 
considered. The factory tables shown us last week 
prove this. 

Merrill Estate. 


Mr. S. D. Smith, father-in-law of the late John N. 
Merrill, is now equipped under the law as adminis- 
trator of the estate, and has one year, with the privi- 
lege of another, to wind up the business. The Pro- 
bate Court has appointed the following gentlemen as 
assessors of the stock and property of the deceased : 
Mr. Geo. H. Ash, superintendent of the Merrill fac- 
tory; Mr. John McLaughlin, formerly with the Smith 
American Company, then with the New England 
Organ Company, and lately with Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
F. W. Baumer, the Wheeling, W. Va., piano dealer, 
who was a personal friend of Merrill. 

Mr. Ash and some other Boston piano men are fig- 
uring to purchase the plant, and if they will not be 
able to get down to a working basis pretty soon, a 
very energetic piano man of the Néw York vicinity 
will get the business and the lease of the Boylston 
street warerooms. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 


People passing the windows of the Vose warerooms 
on Tremont street can get a fine view at night of the 
interior, with the pianos artistically distributed, an 
open grand forming the centrepiece. One window 
also has one of the new arched front uprights, and 
these pianos always are sure to strike the eye of the 
onlooker. The style is wonderfully effective, and is 
being carefully copied by some other makers. Imita- 
tion is the most sincere kind of flattery. 

The wholesale trade of the Vose house maintains 
its even tenor, the fixed agencies demanding-a cer- 
tain definite supply. regulated by the condition of 
trade and the season of the year, and this insures a 
regularity of affairs which hardly finds a counterpart 





in any other pianofactory. Besides, the Vose people 
are not in the habit of ‘‘ blowing” about their affairs, 
and there is never any intention or desire manifest 
to exaggerate, and hence one gets about as near the 
state of affairs in the Vose office as anywhere, so far 
as the business goes. 

G. P, Guilford, who has been in the Vose ware- 
rooms for some time, is again very ill. 


We Do Not Believe It. 

For some months rumors have been heard in the 
trade in Boston, New York, Chicago and other points 
that Mr. Scanlan, of the New Engiand Piano Company, 
has an idea of abating his old-time energy which 
reared for him one of the greatest of the world’s 
piano industries, and that hereafter he will let the 
oars rest and permit the craft to drift along leisurely. 
We do not believe it, for itis notin the man. Never 
was there a bone in Thomas F. Scanian’s body that 
could be aftected by laziness. It is not in his make- 
up. He made more pianos last year than any man in 
Boston, and he sold more at wholesale, and sold more 
than any in that city at retail, and he will‘do the 
same thing this year, even if he does -not find a new 
wareroom to remove to by July 2, when the leases on 
that block demand vacating. But he will get a place. 


Steinert’s Warerooms, 

Litigation continues on the subject of the passage 
way that is in dispute in the lot to be occupied by the 
building the Crocker Estate is to erect for the Stein- 
ert warerooms. Argument on appeal was heard last 
week and the décision will be handed down in several 
months. Meanwhile very littie progress has been 
made and many changes have been made in the 
original plans. No building can be completed on 
that lot by July 2 and the Steinert Company will have 
a temporary wareroom by that time, which they will 
occupy indefinitely or until these legal matters shall 
have been disposed of. 

Briggs. 

The Briggs Piano Company has nothing of particu- 
lar import to communicate outside of general trade 
news. The new styles, although elaborate and ex- 
pensive, have taken rapidly and will continue in favor 
with the Briggs agencies, for they are attractive and 
constitute good sellers. The Briggs house is another 
one of those concerns that will not be identified with 
a piano of the cheap order, but will adhere strictly to 
the Briggs grade as it has always been known and 
understood in the piano business, Late specimens of 
the Briggs are excellent instruments from the musical 
viewpoint. 

Mason & Hamlin. 

On another page we publish a trade circular just 
issued by the Mason & Hamlin Company, which 
constitutes interesting reading. 

It is rather surprising to many Boston and 
Chicago piano men, who know the intimate relations 
of Mr. John C. Haynes to Lyon & Healy on one side 
and to Mason & Hamlin on the other, that through 
such influential intercession no arrangement can be 
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perfected with the great Chicago house to handle 
such a product as the Mason & Hamlin piano. Lyon 
& Healy can never again do the business with Knabe 
pianos they have done in the past, and the Mason & 
Hamlin is so thoroughly well known in Chicago and 
the West that the introductory advertising can all 
be saved, which is a clear gain to start with. 

Mr. E. P, Mason will probably visit Europe this 
summer. Mr. Henry L. Mason, who was on a trip 
as far south as Richmond and Norfolk, was expected 
back at his desk yesterday. 








Wissner’s Warerooms. 
S is usual with Mr, Otto Wissner, he made no 
mistake when he took the three story building, 539 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, and by a generous expenditure of 
cash converted the building into first-class piano and 
organ warerooms. Salesrooms are on two floors of the 
building, while the third is given up to studios, hand- 
somely fitted up with all requisites for teaching purposes, 
The granting of these privileges to teachers has beena 
policy of Mr. Wissner's since 1893, and is one that is highly 
appreciated. 

These his latest warerooms are located in the very heart 
of Brooklyn's retail shopping district, which has shifted to 
this point during the last 15 years. No person who is 
out shopping, going to or from business, or simply saunter- 
ing along the street, can help but notice Mr. Wissner’s new 
store. Spick and span in its coat of new paint, the building 
stands out prominent and of a color to catch the eye, while 
large though plain signs tell one whose place it is. 

This branch store has paid from the start and proves the 
wisdom of Mr. Wissner's choice of selection. Besides 
this store at 539 Fulton street, it will be remembered that 
Mr. Wissner has warerooms at 294 to 298 Fulton street and 
in the factory corner State street and Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn ; in Jersey City and Newark, N. J., and in Chi- 
cago, Ill., making in all six different warerooms. 





Horace Lehr & Co. Pianos. 
M. HUTCHINSON, who has held some im- 
R. portant positions as superintendent in several of the 
piano factories, has taken a similar position with Horace 
Lehr & Co., of Easton, Pa., and will prepare the new Lehr 
pianos for the market. 

Mr. Hutchinson is an up to date piano maker and a skill- 
fal mechanic, and it is a question whether Horace Lehr & 
Co. could have secured a more competent and practical 
man. The piano cased organs which are being turned out 
from this factory are among the best made, and are re- 
garded with great favor in the trade. It is the purpose of 
the firm to make a piano which will bear the closest in- 
spection and which will redound to the credit of the manu- 
facturers, 





—Mr. Wm. Bayless has opened a music store at Elgin, Ill. 

—Mr. M. A. Paulson, of the Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, 
reached that city in good health last week. He had been on the 
Pacific Coast some time. 





Encouraging, This. 

MONG the numerous notifications regarding 

the first three months’ business of this year comes 

one from Francis Connor, of 134th street and Trinity 

avenue, maker of the pianos bearing his name. Mr. Con- 

nor says: ‘‘ The factory output for the first three months 

of 1896 more than equals the output of the first four 
months of 1895.” 








Albert Weber Matters. 


ISS CHRISSIE CARLISLE, an actress who 
was named as one of the corespondents in Mrs. 
Weber's suit for absolute divorce against Albert Weber, 
caused some excitement last Thursday by refusing to go 
into court and sign the testimony she had given before a 
referee in the suit Mrs. Weber is pressing. She was 
brought to her senses when Judge Beekman issued a war- 
rant for her arrest. 

Miss Carlisle was very anxious to avoid being brought 
into the case, but went before the referee on a subpoena 
and it was shown that Weber had hired a flat for her at the 
corner of Columbus avenue and Ninety-sixth street. The 
lease was signed by ‘‘ Albert Carlisle.” Her evidence 
brought out the fact that Weber was one of her most ad- 
mired visitors at the flat, and that it was his custom to call 
for her after the performance at the Casino. 

The reasons she alleges for not wanting to sign testi- 
mony were that she did not want to assist Mrs. Weber in 
procuring this divorce. 

The Sun printed the following : 

‘‘Irene Weber has procured an order from Justice 
MacLean of the Supreme Court for $250 counsel fee. The 
order was entered on the consent of Weber. 

‘Weber denies the marriage and all the plaintiff's 
charges. The plaintiff says that they were married on 
July 8, 1888, at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, by the 
Rev. Alfred Nevins, and that the marriage took place in 
the presence of Weber’s mother and sister. Among the 
statements in the plaintiff's affidavit is that before Weber 
took up Miss Carlisle he had been associated with Nina 
Farrington, and before that with Sadie Thorne. 

“The plaintiff says she went to Europe last spring as 
the result of her discovery of Miss Carlisle’s relations with 
Weber, and on an understanding with Weber by which he 
was to give her $40 a week. She was gone six months, and 
received from him in all only $100. She filed a letter which 
Weber wrote to her in Europe on August 30 last, which 
says: 

‘**In a fit of desperation and against my wishes you 
signed with Hoyt and appeared in tights in Boston. You 
then desired to go to Europe—was glad to get rid of you. 
You went, and are there now, and it is the best place for 
you to be. Fanny Ward, Nina Farrington, and others can 
get on there, and why not you? You can be more enter- 
taining, more fascinating, than either of them. I know it. 
You are young yet, and able to make a good living ; better 
away than with me. 

‘*** As for myself, I have now practically nothing, and am 
going out to Arizona or New Mexico or some other God- 
forsaken place and try to make a fortune, free from all ties, 





away from civilization. 
America.’ 

** Mrs. Weber submits her reply : 

‘** Since you have been pleased to cast me adrift upon 
the world, and in your letter advise me to a life of prosti- 
tution, I have thought long and seriously of your mental 
condition, not that there is a possibility of your going mad, 
but that you must be mad already. 

*** Oh, Albert, the pity of it! Such a bright man, such 
advantages, such a future—all lost to you forever! The 
great God above us has but little influence when in compe- 
tition with the devil ; so it is with mortals. One pure mind 
and heart is but a sorry competitor against the wicked ones 
which surround it. 

“*T wish you renewed health, that you may be better 
able to battle with your unhappy condition. As for myself, 
I have but little courage left, but suppose I shall get on 
somehow. We shall see; but belieye me it shall be by 
honest means, and not as you suggested. God help you! 
Good-by. Your wife, Treng.'” 

Mrs. Weber was Miss Irene Burke, one of two sis- 
ters who appeared years ago with Dixie in Evange- 
line. She comes from an estimable family in Phila- 
delphia and has always enjoyed the greatest esteem 
of her personal friends. 

We are not in a position to express an opinion on 
this case, as it will not modify the present situation 
of the piano trade. 


I advise England instead of 





Ivers & Pond First. 

Bt G. RAMSDELL, of Philadelphia, was in 

town one day last week, and reported that business on 
piano row was hardly up to traditional records for this 
time of the year. Mr. Ramsdell will push the Ivers & Pond 
pianos now as his leader in place of the defunct Weber. 
“Ivers & Pond pianos are good enough for me,” said Mr. 
Ramsdell, ‘‘andI know, for I have handled them several 
years to my satisfaction and the satisfaction of my cus- 
tomers.” 








—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company has acontract to build a 
$5,000 organ for the State Industrial School at Rochester, N. Y. 

—The Oglesby Piano Company, Chester, Pa., has moved into new 
quarters, It is claimed that the piano plant will employ 60 hands. 

—Mr. W. B. Bem, who passed a bogus check on the Schemmel & 
Brown Music Company at San José, Cal., has made the amount of the 
check good. He paid the court charges and has been discharged 
from custody. 


There Is Money 


{In the Organ business for the man who 
pushes it and handles Weaver Organs. 
We know of plenty of men who are 
making a goud competency. Better 
come in for your share. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 














P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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TRADE CIRCULAR 


OF THE 
Masons Haulin Co. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
or ea 


OR many years it has been the custom of the 
Mason & Hamlin Company to send out, from time to 
time, trade circulars to its agents, in this way announcing 
new styles, and referring to any subject of current impor- 
tance. This number of the circular, however, will be sent 
to the entire trade, as we desire to call special attention to 
the article, ‘‘ New Agencies for the Mason & Hamlin Piano.” 
New Agencies for the Mason & Hamlin Piano. 

Some time since it was decided not to establish any new 
agency for the Mason & Hamlin piano unless it be taken 
and handled as the full Leader. Since the adoption of that 
decision no exception to the rule has been made, and we 
have recently placed the piano in this way at a number of 
important. points, including Buffalo (the Luxton & Black 
Company), Detroit (Vaughan & Tanner), and Denver 
(the W. W. Knight Music Company). 

Owing to the announcement by Decker Brothers that 
they are to retire from business, we take this occasion to 
invite Decker agents in cities where our piano is not rep- 
resented to critically examine the merits of the present 
Mason & Hamlin piano. 

Not only is it now pretty generally admitted that the 
Mason & Hamlin screw stringer is a success per se, but, 
furthermore, owing to recent improvements, best judges 
concede that the piano is second to none—musically. There- 
fore, we claim the 

Mason & Hamlin 
is, on the whole, the strongest and most desirable leader in 
the field to-day, for its peculiar and real merits afford the 
salesman greater ‘‘ talking points” than are found in any 
other instrument. 

Applications have already been received from Decker 
agents to handle the Mason & Hamlin as their leader, and 
negotiations are now pending by which a number of such 
agencies will doubtless be made. 


New Fashioned Organ Cases. 


We refer with pleasure to the changes which have been 


There seems to be 





a constantly growing tendency toward simplicity in design, 
and we call attention to our new Chapel Model as being an 
up to date design for a chapel organ case. 

Our Chicago House. 

Our recent move to Chicago having excited an unusual 
amount of interest in the trade, we have concluded to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity which this issue of our trade 
circular affords to state briefly our position to agents and 
other friends in the trade’. 

On account of the very depressed condition of. general 
business throughout the country, especially in the West, 
our expense and outlay of capital at Chicago proved to be 
disproportionate to the results obtained, and we deemed 
it advisable to retrench at that point. In considering the 
best mode of so doing, we decided henceforth to devote 
our best energies to wholesale business, since the steadily 
increasing wholesale demand for the Mason & Hamlin 
piano makes it less and less necessary for us to retail it 
ourselves. And the large retail business we have done 
has been no small factor in augmenting the general repu- 
tation of the Mason & Hamlin piano, and in developing a 
trade demand for it. The improvements effected in our 
piano during the past 12 months are no doubt also to 
a considerable extent responsible for this increasing gen- 
eral demand. 

Our preference has always been for wholesale trade ; 
and, indeed, we contend that that form is the life ofa 
manufacturing business. 


An Up to Date Piano Factory. 

We wish to take this occasion to invite all Mason & 
Hamlin piano agents to visit and examine our piano factory 
at any andall times. We have recently made a number 
of changes, and to a certain extent have reorganized our 
factory, as well as having introduced some new machinery 
and modern appliances ; and we take no little pride in the 
feeling that we now have hot only a thoroughly equipped 
piano factory, but also one which is thoroughly up to date. 
We shall take great pleasure in showing our factory to 
agents. , 
A Few Mason & Hamlin Pin Block Pianos. 

Reports have come to us that we are going to make 
regularly pin block pianos; and we also have received the 
information that we have decided to abandon the screw 
stringer and make pin block pianos exclusively hereafter. 
The simple facts in this matter are that we are making 24 
of our style L uprights on the pin block system ; but these 
pianos are for special customers, and we do not expect 
further orders for that style of instrument. We think, 





however, that the several experimental wrest pin pianos we 
have made during the past year afford proof that Mason & 
Hamlin can make a piano of very highest grade on the 
ordinary system. And we also feel that those experiments 
have fairly demonstrated the superiority of the screw 
stringer system, on which system we can, for scientific 
reasots, obtain better tonal results than with the pin block. 

The report that we are to abandon the stringer has un- 
doubtedly emanated from our competitors, who now realize 
the merits of our system and who are aixious to get it out 
of their way ; for, in spite of the tremendous opposition 
with which it has had to contend the past 14 years, it has 
proven to be a success, and has overcome all difficulties. 

If Mason & Hamlin have ever had good reason for not 
abandoning the stringer, now is the time. Time has dem- 
onstrated its superiority over the pin block system, and we 
claim that no other leader on the market to-day has the 
selling or ‘‘ talking” points it possesses, or appeals so 
strongly to the common sense of the purchaser. 

We feel particularly proud of the letter recently received 
from the New England Conservatory of Music, and invite 
special attention to it. We were also much pleased the 
other day when one of the largest and most prominent 
piano manufacturers of the country applied to us for the 
right to use the stringer. We certainly will not abandon 
the stringer. 





New Music Firm. 

W. DILL has resigned his position at the S. 
» A. Karn music store, in the Roche Block, and has 
formed a partnership with J. F. J. Siegmund, of the Ex- 
change Hotel, for the sale of pianos and organs. In about 
10 days the new firm will have a stock of instruments on 
hand, which they will open upin the corner room of the 
Exchange Hotel Building, facing on State street, and for- 
merly used by Ed. Nix for a barber shop. The room is 
well lighted, and will be well adapted for the showing up 
of pianos. Mr. Dill was connected with a large piano 
house in Kalamazoo for some years, and is experienced in 

the business.—Evening Herald, Huntington, Ind. 
(The name of the firm will be J. F. Siegmund & 

Co., and it starts out with excellent prospects. ] 








—J. L. Mahan has sold his music store at Sterling, Ill. 

—A judgment against Richard A. Saalfield for $935 has been se- 
cured by William Downey. 

—Mr. Jacob Sheasley, Oil City, Pa., moved to pew quarters in the 
First National Bank Building on April 6. 

—The organ factory of Fenolen McCullom, at Mansfield Depot 
which was destroyed by fire, March 26, was fully insured. 





taking place in the styles of furniture. 











Spring Cataloguc 


NEEDHAM ORGANS 


Now Ready. 


The following letter which came #o-day is one of many: 








“The ‘NEEDHAM’ has given me better satisfaction in every way than any 


other Organ I have ever sold.” 


AprIL 2, 1896. 


Waker B. Wates, 


Dealer in Pianos and Organs, 


Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN CoO.. 


36 East 14th St. NEW YORK. 
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The Case of Derrick Continued. 


'RANK M. DERRICK, says the Rochester, 
N. Y., Sentine/, was arrested last week at Rochester, 
N. Y., on a warrant charging him with grand larceny. 

The complaint against Derrick was made by Mrs, Eliza 
Wallace, of 99 Saratoga avenue, Rochester, N. Y.- Mrs. 
Wallace alleges that she gave a piano valued at $75 to Der- 
rick to seli ; that he sold the instrument and that on March 
14, when she went to his store to get her money, she was 
told by Derrick to return in the afternoon and when-she did 
so she found the store closed by the sheriff. Since then, 
she alleges, she has been unable to see Derrick and she has 
reason to believe that he has appropriated the money to his 
own use, 

When the case was called in police court Derrick pleaded 
not guilty and the case was put over until the next day. 
At that time Derrick waived examination and was held to 
await the action of the grand jury. He was released in 
$1,000 bail. 

Derrick denies that he has done anything dishonest and 
says that he did not leave the city for fear of arrest, but 
was simply on a visit to some relatives. He walked into 
the sheriff's office, and was there arrested. 

The day before an auction was to have been conducted. 
When Under Sheriff Bailey and Deputy Sheriff Vick went 
to the store to hold the sale they found a crowd of anxious 
peopie awaiting their arrival. It has been stated that 
there were 100 lawyers there, representing claimants. 
This is probably au exaggeration, but it is a fact that there 
were a large number of them, all eager to do something to 
protect the interests of their clients, but seeing little pros- 
pect of being able to do anything. When the store was 
opened the crowd entered, and a noisy conference ensued, 
in which there were as many different opinions expressed 
as there were persons present. Some of the interested 
parties wanted the sale postponed and some wanted it to 
goon. The officials declined to make the sale unless they 
were given a bond of indemnity, and the fact was disclosed 
that none of those who held judgments cared to take the 
chances in this way. As stated, the upshot of the matter 
was that the sale was adjourned. 





It was suggested that in the meantime there be a meet- 
ing’of the creditors of Derrick to decide upon some plan 
of action, and this will probably take place. Just how 
many of these creditors there are is not known. New 
claimants are showing up daily, and the condition of 
affairs is growing worse constantly. Another judgment 
was taken against Derrick in the municipal court March 27 
by the Waterloo Organ Company, and it is known that the 
company is not yet through with this sort of business. 
Among those who have already placed their claims in the 
sheriff’s hands are the following: Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany, $305; Henry B. Cleveland, $184 ; Traders’ National 
Bank, $871 ; Henry C. Albee, $1,025.27 ; Francis L. Farns- 
worth, $500. The amount of the organ company’s claims, 
as stated above, comprises but a small part of its total 
claims against Derrick, and it is understood that some of 
the others have much larger claims. 

It is becoming evident that the total claims against 
Derrick will be somewhere between $20,000 and $30,000, to 
meet which there is about $2,000 worth of property, all of 
which has been seized on attachments and most of which 
is claimed by the manufacturers as their property. 

Replevin suits have been begun against Frank M. Der- 
rick by Jacob Doll, who seeks to recover five pianos which 
it is claimed belong to the New York store of Jacob Doll. 
The names of these pianos, whether Doll or otherwise 
called, are not known here in New York. Foote & Havens, 
attorneys, have begun a replevin suit for four Ellington 
pianos in the interest of D. H. Baldwin & Co. Other suits 
are pending. 

The Rochester Chronicle in its issue of March 31 says: 

Under Sheriff Bailey and Deputy Sheriff Vick had a little auction yes- 
terday in the Derrick piano store, when they disposed of two pianos, 
an organ, a safe, two dozen piano stools and a few articles of minor 
value to satisfy an execution in favor of the Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany for $259.85. The sale then stopped because the other judgment 
creditors were not willing to furnish a bond of indemnity to the 
sheriff, the other instruments in the store being claimed by the manu- 
facturers whose names they bear. Most of them have been replev- 
ied, and matters are decidedly mixed asto the ownership. Until 
the creditors and the piano manufacturers can come to some sort of 
an agreement, the property will remain in the hands of the sheriff, 
and there will be no further sales. 


So far we have followed the case from the newspapers on 





the spot. It is time something was heard from Mr. Der- 
tick. He certainly has something to say. 


The Tonk Swindler Caught. 

SAAC KAHN, alias Edward Strauss, was ar- 

rested for forgery last Thursday, says the New York 
Herald. Under the name of Strauss, Kahn, on October 11 
last, obtained from the Tonk firm a half dozen piano covers 
and three banjos, in all valued at $78.50, on a forged order 
in the name of M. Cohen & Son, No. 855 Third avenue. 
Tonk & Brothers sent a postal card ten days later to the 
Cohen firm, asking that they return whatever they had left 
of the goods, as they were in need of them. 

It is believed that Kahn represented himself as an agent 
of several firms whose orders he forged to get goods, for 
on July 15 last he sent the following on a postal card to 
the Tonks : 

There will be an agent up to y 
Joseph Zweigel to buy some musi 
does I must make a comm 

To this he signed M. Cohen & Son’s name. Under date 
of the 25th of the same month Kahn, again forging Cohen's 
name, sent the following order on a postal card : 

Please send us three more accordions, same as I had last, 
and also send bill. 

It was through this order that the Tonks first learned 
that they had been swindled, and they sent a letter to Cap- 
tain Cross stating that the Cohens were their customers and 
that they had an account with them, but that some one had 
been obtaining goods from them on Cohen's forged orders. 

There is a long list of other merchants who have been 
swindled by Kahn. It looks as though he would pay the 
penalty of his crimes. 
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—William J. Lefavour, of Salem, Mass,, has enlarged and improved 
his warerooms. He is looking for a leader. 

—B. F. Eghleman, at Lancaster, Pa., attorney for the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company, has issued writs of replevin against Mary 
Jane Tracy, Mary Arnes and Emanuel Ehrhart for three organs, the 
total value of which is $100. 

—Charles J. J. Jackson, for the past eight years in the employ of 
Hugo Worch & Co., Washington, D. C., has opened a store at 1001 G 
street, N. W., for the sale of pianos, sheet music, small musical ia- 
struments and the pub'ication of sheet music of the popular class. 
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AT A LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Tincotn Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEaVvYT YORE. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 














FOSTER & CO., 


ROCEHISTIKHR WN. F. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
——MADE BY — 


THE SINGER PIARO 1 20.., 
235 Wabash Avenue, AGO, ILL. 





A. H. STUART & C0, 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 


** Eufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “ Eufonia” Zither has for 





that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 





“6000 ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO,, 








Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 
General Distributing Agents for the West 
for NEWBY & EVANS and MCCAMMON 
PIANOS, Territory protected Address 
KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





manship. 





113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Kéniggratz, Bohemia. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 
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MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








\EY 


PIAN 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 


ENGLAN) 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

















THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment, 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the affies. 


Send for Catalogut.—_—> 


Bib. 


Pian os. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGEeT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp For Our New CaTALocuE, 





























CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 





Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHMN, PA. 


PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NWHVY YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OBRIOCAGO. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 





} The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
‘i = this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


| THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





. NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 

= 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 

Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








Wy, 


9 Es E, Pai 461-46 46346 na He = 


WEGMAN & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing-in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern = Poniward, E. 138d., E. 194th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E 30th St. 
WAREROOMS : 113 E. 14th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, EB. 138d., E. 
Trinity Ave. 


. 


—— 





: cA 
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1th Sts. 


New Work. 
Write fer Catalogues and Prices. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .: -“NOs-- 
HAZELITON BROTHERS 


" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 23AWTA WOss IN EVERY RESPECT. | 


—t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


OLSON £ COMSTOCK C0., RO KK KK Kh 


























be, 





MANUPACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


xXx 


ov, 
a 


»O SECS 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
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GaLNVM SLN3DY ao0oo 


ow, 
- 
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Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Allen and Main Sts,., Rochester, N.Y. 


\7 
a 
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IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., WASHINGTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
96 FIFTH AVENUE, |617 BROAD STREET.|1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE.(257 WABAGH AVENUE./1000 WALNUT STREET. 
Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OOK OOOO OOOO IOI OOO SAMARAS 


FRANKH,ERD, | 7 


ncn ——l) First path 
mM le and Double Action 


» HARPS. 


PI AND 10% : 
TAHOS PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 

po aha «oe PI HIGHEST GRADE. 

NOT BUY couse Importer of Harp Strings. Manufacturers of High Grade 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 
Factories. SAGINAW, MICH. 

Wh Fst Complete Catalogue toany 4adress 


MADE? 
Peg when you cen get it at about the same A D A TION 0 
price as other organs are sold for, Intending pur- "5 


MILLER ORCAN CO. MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plense mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. Upright Piano Actions, 
STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
Ms : HAS. H. PA Ss, 
EU PHONIKA. spe ail Correspondence 
with the Trade 


ser SAAGL COLE &SIN| = es ee 


Harmonica, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Can be handied by 
everybody without SS 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. ¥ 


Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. And Importers of 


lapties theatre) FANCY WOODS, —_— 
erdiptonta.”” | QS and 487 Bast Kighth St, Bast River, Our Factory Our Instruments 


LEIPZIG, 
r is one of the largest and most completely 1 , 1 t ail £ 
, ee = equipped in the world, and our facilities ” el ined at 1 ee 
are unsurpassed. ed agents only. 


36 East [4th St., -ocaz:. New York City. 
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FACTORY @ OFFICe 


16T" B PEACH STS 
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Nae and Org 





JMMACHER SODLERMERS ( 







209 
—OOwe RY, 


ANE YORK 





Np 
UM S52 70018" 





CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 















MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 
ZITHERS, "CELLOS, 





Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


= PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO. MANUEAGTURERS. 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW. YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizasetu Street ) 


WASLE & CO., =" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRkz.. 
COR, MOTT ST., : 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker of Artistic Mi: 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1880 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANO®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., A=°0%!%" Unt Sieg ang coma, a8 WAREEN NEW YORK; 

















—— 





Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


rn—____1f not, send for it. 


Z 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 





e 





1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
269 Dearborn Street, — 
36 Sixth Street, Pittsb aon, Fa. 


Branch Offices : 


Detroit, Mich. 







DOUBLE BASSES. 


Sample and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut PAUL STARK, 
Street, 
Phi ladelphia. eee ace = an. 
GEO. BAUE 
peat MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXOSY, GERMANY, 


and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. 1 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 


Send for Catalogue. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durabiliiy. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR ninsm ORGAN 


PIANO STYLE 





WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Fi o.LEe oR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





. 


1 Wide } \ 









ak 


ZAK (a. =>. 


VAC \UR fm), 
LYON, POTTER & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Ave nue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


, Western 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast ts, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & CO.. Southwestern Ag. beens LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England A 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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KRAKAU 


ER BROS. 


ee ee 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





BOURNE 


BOURNE & SON. 


TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD rovcu, pEstax 
1837, and DURABILITY 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





vee cANT BEAT THIS STS DRuy 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 2902-298 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


lith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


IN ESW “YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0,’S PIANOS, 


Established 1839. 
WARE ROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


88 Figth Avenue, New York; 
, Rock, Ark. ; 519 16th Street, Denver, Col, ; 
925 Penn. Arenue, Washington, D. 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 


; Areade Building, Cleveland, Ohio ; Main Street. Little 


; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


&. FACTORIES : Boston, Mass. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: | |! 


147th St. and Brooke Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: §00, eiG. & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, - + ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
R. W. Tanner & Son Me-ce 





MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N., Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = «=» 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 


g Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








“The 
Highest 
Type. ” 











Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 


Staib Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS CONNOR 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. 











MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY 


WAREROOMS: 4 EAST 42D STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly |mitated, 


I €., 





VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments, 


GUT 
STRINGS, 


best English Gut, 
to be had from all 
dealers of standing. 


‘WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen i 
Sachsen, any. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 3920 Bast 89th St., Now Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orehestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





é& 
CHICAGO, U.&8. A. 


KRANICH & BACH °*°* *Sxc*uprigne 


... PIANOS. 


sain ante tedemeeaien- 
1876, and oad are atemitted to be the most 


fialala Instruments of the eed for 
as oy earetet ay ed 


Bom gong on ponte 
a asennad ‘or: E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 283 to 245 EK. 28d St., New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 


Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 








ch WY. +4 B: us Taber- 
Too a 

nacie, 4 ‘Piroe Presbyterian, 

Philadephia, 8 

San Francisco, 3; Christ 

New Orleans, 8; 

burgh R. C. Cathed: 


rae S CHWANDER 

















ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM:;: 
276 WEST MADISON sT., 
OBRIOCOAGO, TXsXs. 


CTRAUCH BROS,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS 0» KEYS. 


22,24, 26, 28 & 30 Tent AvENvE, 
57 Lirrte Wesr 121ru Street, 
452 & 454 Wesr 181TH Srreer, 


eEVr" TV FCOnR=zZz. 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND New YORK. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
2% WARREN ST., . - NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YORK FAcTorRyY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 
arn ‘of OTTO POLLTER & CO, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able tc 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 

ing construction, purity of 
. poo hn and even speaking in 
as sure 

HEROLD, 
Royal Pression 5) Staff O 





= i of the slide. . 
wor ing of tne oS 


(ret 
formerly trombone pla 


at the 
Royal Academy © of 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., :0., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as epecialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 








well Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
“Gores. Tubes, &c. Cotalogue on demand. 


Salppleton Stect, Boston, Mass. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


- NEW YoRe. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 

















OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvVvOoRYVTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


yctAM PIANO 








iia 


CUNNI 


« PIILADELPIT/A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 


| Uprights ana 
Grands. 


H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 











One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 
The FLEMMING’s Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

Illustrated Catalogue on 








eu ™ 





application. . 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS. STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and OROCUASTHA. 


JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


















WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“HAIN EHS” 


PIANO, 





Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 


NHW YORE. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. Fiue and Reed. °° *.” Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHBHRIALS. 
Keys, Pedais, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly Grst class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING, MASS. 














Highest and Speciai Award, Werld’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. How York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 





Proto 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties § Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PaRis (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. J’ )RIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


OE eee” KURTZMANR 
PIANOS, 


Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
586 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. Y. 











Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


STRAUBE AND @BILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 


Mina 


F or 57 years —made on honor—sold on merit. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 



















FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 18% AT 
@RASLITZ. AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 


The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tome 





The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 









A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 












BOSTON. 











as well as their elegant and correct style. 
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STHEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO.,, 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLIGE: &2z2 SON 


—-—--~ HIGHEST AWARD es 


pe 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


AWARD 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


READS: 


hammer 
covering 


machine. 
(Signed) 
G 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


Mn aah, 
a 


110-112 East 13th Street, INE VW YORE. 





THIS SPACE 


IS 


RESERVED. 





STARR PIANOS, 


seneinamaniniminsnas’ 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








